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The STEINWAY PIANOFORTES are strictly and thoroughly first-class in every detail of 
workmanship and material, and the most eminent Musicians, Composers 
and Artists unite in the verdict of the 


SUPERIORITY OF THE STEINWAY PIANO OVER ALL OTHERS. 


The Largest Establishment in Existence. 
New York Warerooms, STEINWAY HALL, Nos. 107,109 and 11] Rast Fourteenth St 


Central BHuropean Agency : 


Steinway Hall, (5 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, W., London, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION, 


@® STEINWAY & SONS, @ 


NEW YORK. 
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DRY GOODS. 


ES MeORERRY 


S988, 1 Koo 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


DRESS GOODS DEPARTMENT. 


2,500 Dress Patterns at from $1.25 
tel$7.50 each. 

These patterns are placed on a 
separate counter, and comprise scme 

oods that were formerly sold Jat 
$1.25 a yard and upwards. 

Colored Cashmere, 40 inches wide, 
50 cents per yard. 

Colored Grenadine for Evening and 
Reception Dresses. 

A new Satin Ground Grenadine. 
Embroidered Canton Crepe. 











GIFTS. 


Choice Articles for 
Christmas Gifts. 


Lord & Taylor 


Broadway and Twentieth Street. 
Grand and Chrystie Streets. 





R.H. MACY & CO. 


14th STREET AND Gth AVE., N- Y. 
THE CENTER OF ATTRACTION, 


HOLIDAY DISPLAY 
Dolls, Toys 


AND 


FANCY GOODS. 


EVERY DEPARTMENT IN OUR IMMENSE ES.- 
TABLISHMENT OFFERS UNPRECEDENTED AT- 
ao TO THOSE LOOKING FOR CHRISTMAS 

8s. 

MAIL ORDERS WILL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE; 
WILL BE FILLED PROMPTLY AND SHIPPED ON 
ANY DATE DESIRED. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


W. & J. SLOANE, 


Invite special attention to their extensive as- 





sortment of 


TURKISH, 
PERSIAN, 
AND INDIA 


CARPETS AND RUGS, 


Carefully selected by their own Agents, and 
imported direct, which they offer at very low 


649, 651 AND 655 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


WANTED to cure a case of Catarrh in each —_—_ 
borheod with Dr. Karsner’s Remedy. 
to introduce it. Sample free. Ole Tilton, Pittsburg,Pa- 
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WINTER and HOLIDAY NOVELTIES. 


85 Departments at Popular Prices. 
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shoes. Z Z Laces. 
Carpets. Zs a” "Gloves. 
Upholstery. 4 4 Hosiery. 
Furniture. Z 2% Millinery. 





Z Z 
Domestics. s. Z Ladies’ Suits, &c. 


—o 
Personal and Housekeeping outfits fur- 
Rished. Samples sent free on oppitcaston. 
pene for new Winter and Holiday Cata- 
ogue. 





CREAT SALE! 


LAGE CURTAINS. 


LARGEST ASSORTMENT EVER OFFERED AT RE- 
TAIL, 
AT LESS THAN COST OF IMPORTATION, 
NOTTTINGHAMS FROM 
ONE DOLLAR PER PAIR. 


GUIPURE ANTIQUE and REAL LACE CURTAINS 
FROM $4.50 PER PAIR. 


All the newest styles in RAW SILKS, SATEENS 
TERRYS, &c., &c. 


200 pioces of JUTE in raw silk effects from 50 cents 
per yard. 1580pieces of BORDERED JUTES, suitable 
for Portieres and Window Draperies, at 75 cents per 
yard, worth $1.50 to $1 75 per yard. NEW PATTERNS 
in CRETONNES and CREPE CLOTHS of our own 
direct importation. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP 


Nos, 189, 191 Sixth Ave., cor 13th St. 


CARPETS. 


LARGE REDUCTION IN PRICES IN ALL THE 
DIFFERENT GRADES OF OUR IMMENSE STOCK, 


JOHNSON'S 


JAS. G. JOHNSON, 


JOHNSON BROS, & C0, 


NO.8 EAST 14TH ST., NEAR 5TH AVE, 
ATTRACTIVE NOVELTIES 
SPECIAL BARGAINS FOR 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


IN LADIES’ AND MISSES’ TRIMMED HATS AND 
BONNETS FOR CARRIAGE AND EVENING WEAR, 
UNTRIMMED HATS AND BONNETS IN FELT. 
BEAVER, AND PLUSH, FROM 48 CENTS AND UP. 
PLAIN AND FANCY RIBBONS 


AT 5, 8, 10, 15, 25, AND 48 CENTS A YARD, WORTH 
DOUBLE THE MONEY. AN IMMENSE STOCK OF 


OSTRICH AND FANCY FEATHERS 


AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. BEAUTIFUL NOV- 
ELTIES IN MADE-UP LACE GOODS, HANDKER- 
CHIEFS, &c., AT POPULAR PRICES. 


DRESS TRIMMINGS 


AT AN IMMENSE REDUCTION FROM FORMER 
PRICES. A LARGE AND VARIED STOCK OF 


FANCY GOODS, KID GLOVES, &c., 


THE VERY LATEST NOVELTIES AT POPULAR 
PRICES. 


JAMES G. JOHNSON, 


NO. 8 EAST 14TH ST., NEAR 5TH AVE. 














W SBSzzps BY MALL, 20 Skeins, Oshades, 
25c. 100 skeins $1. nk Gardiner, Lyna, Mass. 





KEYES, 


349, 351, and 353 Eighth Ave., 
New York. 


HOLIDAY SEASON. 


A very large line of Ulsters, Circulars, 
Walking-Jackets, Suits, Dolmans, etc., at re- 
markably low prices for useful presents. 








Send for our 


CATALOCUE, 


giving full descriptions and prices. 

Also Laces, Ribbons, Gloves, Silk Handker- 
chiefs,and every variety of Dry Goods and 
Fancy Goods, at prices defying competition. 





"Holiday orders promptly and carefully 


” KEYES, 


349, 351, and 353 Eighth Ave. 


E. Ridley & Sons, 


Grand and Allen Streets, WN. Y. 


THIRTY-SECOND — 


Annual Greeting. 


Toys, Toys, 
Dolls, Dolls, 
HOLIDAY GIFTS, 


Books and Stationery, 
Worsted Embroideries, 


Photograph and 
Autograph Albums, 





Plush, Russia Leather, and 
French Calf Bindings. 





HANDSOME JEWEL AND COMBINATION CASES 
POCKET KOOKS, etc. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO, and shipped on any 
day required. 
aap SPECIAL DISCOUNTS TO FAIRS AND SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS. 


OPEN EVERY EVENING 


DURING THE HOLIDAY SEASON. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND STREET. 


58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, AND 70 ALLEN STREET. 


WASTE SILK. 


Send 30 cents in postage stamps for one ounce of 
Sewing Silk, Black or assorted Colors, about 800 yards 
in each package, in lengths from one to ten yards 
each, Waste Embroidery Silk in assorted colors, 40 
conte per ounce. Send for Circular about Knitting 





THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
Manufacturers of Spool Silk, 469 Broadway, N.Y. 


PRINTING PRESSES 


large and small. Holiday Presents for the Boys 
National tPrinters Warehouse Co., 10 Barclay a. 
New York. Send stamp for list, 








Holiday 
Announcement. 


Messrs. TIFFANY & Co., 
Union Square, New York, have 
completed their preparations 
for the approaching Holidays, 
and suggest that an early ex- 
amination of their stock will 
enable purchasers to secure 
the choicest selections, and 
escape the crowds unavoidable 
later in the month. 

Until Christmas, the estab- 
lishment will be kept open in 
the evenings. 





Art Furniture. 


SYPHER & Co., 741 Broadway, New 
York, havea rare collection of Old Mahog- 
any furniture of various periods—tall 
Dutch Clocks, Teak-wood Furniture from 
Japan, old English and other Silverware, 
curious Potttery, Clocks of the Empire, 
&c.; and their special envoy is constantly 
sending goods from Europe and the East. 


SYPHER & CO., 
741 BROADWAY, New York. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


Importers and Manufacturers of 





Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry and Silverware. 


DIAMONDS 


a Specialty. 
Store at 171 BROADWAY only, 
Benedict Building, Cor.’Cortiandt Street. 


WM. ESTER &CO., 


IMPORTERS OF SKINS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE FURS. 


SEAL DOLMANS, SACQUES, SILK GARMENTS, Ere 
No. 4 WEST 14TH ST,, NEW YORK, 


i U R S ro 
CHOICE sTOCK AT 


POPULAR PRICES. 


Seal Cloaks altered in style. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. BURKE, 
214 Broadway, N Y. 














And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES. 


(IN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





AUTOMATIC 
Eye Glass Holder 


Winds up cord itself. “A” 
shows position of pet 
reeled up. No brea ing of 
gisstes: very handy. Sold 
y Opticians. By mail Zcts 
KETCHAM & 


McDOUGALL, 
Mfra., 
4 Liberty Place, N. Y. 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 





We send with this week’s paper to many 
of our subscribers bills for the ensuing 
year’s subscription. Subscribers will oblige 
us and facilitate the extension of their sub- 
scriptions on our list by remitting as 
promptly as possible; and will do well to 
send their money either by postal order or 
registered letter. We shall give our readers 
next week some intimation of what they 
may expect in the course of the year, and 
assure them now that no one—whether he 
has hitherto taken it or not—can afford to 
be without The Christian Union for 1881. 


Che Outlook. 


James A. Garfield, of Obio, and Chester A. Ar- 
tbur, of New York, were elected respectively Presi- 
deut end Vice-President of the United States last 
week. The Electoral Colleges met and did it. Gen. 
Hancock will possibly fall eleven votes short of, 
his fair proportion by reason of the failure of the 
Georgia electors to meet at the time appointed, 
though this neglect ought not to disfranchise the 
State. 








The newspapers must have something to talk 
about, and planus for peusionivg ex-presidents or 
making life senators of them are as harmless 
topics as any they are likely to hit upon, but 
neither plan is likely to serve any other purpose 
than that of a day or week’s discussion in the 
political press, As to pensioning, there is no rea- 
son why an ex-president should not earn his 
daily bread like the rest of us, and there are many 
reasons why heshould. Labor is honorable, idle- 
ness is ignoble. The spectacle of an ex-president 
at work in productive industry would itself be an 
incentive and an inspiration to industry, while 
the spectacle of a nation retiring its ex-presidents 
from toil would be a kind of public endorrewent 
of the aristocracy of idleness as demoralizing as 
it would be unrepublican. Tbe proposition to 
make them life senators is more specious,, but not 
more sound. There are only two arguments cited 





in support of it; one, that it provides them with 
an avocation, but this they ought to be abun- 
dantly able to provide for themselves ; the other, 
that the nation needs their counsels; in fact, how- 
ever, neither the Senate nor the House of Repre- 
sentatives is a counseling body; each is a body 
of men met to formulate and execute the will of 
the people whose counselors speak to them from 
the press, the pulpit, and the platform. Gen. 
Grant’s political speeches in the last campaign 
had in them more effective counsel than any speech 
which he could bave made on the Senate floor. 
We want no life legislators ; our Congress must 
be the echo of the nation’s voice, not a voice speak- 
ing from above to the nation. 


The Wycliffe semi-millenial celebration, of one 
phase of which we give a report in our Religious 
News column, is less notable as a memorial to the 
work of a single man than as a testimony to the 
power ofa book, or rather a collection of literature, 
and to tbe right of humanity to its use and enjoy- 
ment. The best evideuce of the inspiration of 
the Bible lies in the fact that 500 years after it 
was given to the Enylish people in their own 
tongue, a nation 3,000 miles distant, an offshoot 
from the original stock. finds in the possession of 
that book a cause for devout and profound 
thanksgiving. No other work and no other col- 
lection of works could possibly call together ia 
any commemoration such an audience as filled the 
Academy of Music in New York City, last Thursday 
nigbt, to celebrate our inheritance of the English 
Bible; nor less was this celebration a justification 
of the results of the experiment of the R-forma- 
tion. As Dr. Storrs admirably showed, the trans- 
lation of the Bible into the vernacular was not 
original with Wycliffe nor with the Reformation ; 
what was original in that movement was the claim 
that men untrained in theology, unscbolastic, un- 
educated, had a right to take the Bible and read 
it for themselves ; to form their own judgments 
upon its teachings; to interpret and to follow 
their own interpretation ; and with all the inci- 
dental evils of sectarian division which the appli- 
cation of this principle has brought into existence, 
the results in quickened thought and enlarged 
spiritual life have more than justified it. The 
Wycliffe semi-millennial celebration should serve 
as a new testimony against rabbinical authority 
of all kinds, and a new witness to the adaptation 
of the Bible for the common mind, and to the capa- 
city of the common mind, to read, to understand, 
and to interpret the Bible for itself. 

If the daily papers rightly forecast the treaties 
said to have been negotiated with China, the 
present administration has rather ingeniously 
flanked the anti-Chinese movement. The first 
treaty is said to relate mainly to the question of 
Chirese immigration, which is left to the decision 
and control of the United States ; and the Chi- 
nese authorities, instead of objecting to a re- 
stricted immigration, are said to have been 
already exerting their iofluence through consular 
officers to check it. The second treaty is said to 
provide that Chinese shipping shall be hereafter 
placed on the same footing as that of the most 
favored nations in commercial relations with the 
United States, and this report receives substan- 
tial confirmation in the proclamation by the Pres- 
ident suspending all discriminating duties of ton- 
nage and impost so far as respects the vessels of 
China and the produce, manufactures and mer- 
chandise imported therein into the United States 
from China. In other words, if these reports are 
correct, we are to have unrestricted commerce 
with China, but we may restrict immigration if 
wecan. One Chinese steamer has already made its 
appearance in San Francisco, and a second one 
will probably have arrived before this paragraph 
can be printed. Free commerce in goods is al- 
ways the precursor of free commerce in persons. 
If China takes off ber commercial restrictions and 
allows American goods to be imported and Chinese 
goods to be exported, neither consular efforts on 











the part of China nor municipal regulations on the 
part of San Francisco can longer avail to prevent 
migration following the great laws of dewand and 
supply. The dangers from Cainese immigration, 
large er small—and we believe they are not incon- 
siderable—must be met by some more effectual 
measures than an attempt to sweep back the tide 
by Mrs. Partington’s broom or King Canute’s 
decree. 


That public men are no longer leaders but fol- 
lowers of the people is anew illustrated by the 
report of Secretary Schurz on Indian affairs. It 
is to his credit that he is willing to follow. He 
admits that when he entered the Department he 
was in favor of the reservation system; but he 
has become convinced that it isan anomaly no 
longer to be endured. Itis true that he seems 
to be in favor of a very gradual change, and ap- 
parently would not interfere with present reserva- 
tions any faster than he can secure the consent of 
the Indians. But it is something to secure from 
the Government a clear condemnation of this 
abominable system; and so soon as the entire 
nation shares these opinions, acquired from the 
press, it will find some more speedy way of breaking 
down walls that are as unjust to the Indian as they 
are injurious to the progress of the white race, with- 
out waiting for the consent of the half breed pol- 
iticians who in too many cases really control the 
politics of the tribes. Secretary Schurz adopts 
substantially the platform adopted last year 
at the meeting of the American Missionary 
Association: the abolition of the reservation 
system, the boldingof lands by the Indian in 
severalty, the dissolution of the tribal cohesion, 
the development of schools an? steady industry. 
As a hopeful indication of the possibility of the 
later steps he notes the success of the experiment 
of employing Indians as freighters with wagons 
and ponies, the fact that they have built many 
of their own houses and the increase of Indians 
learning trades in the workshops of the agencies 
from 185 to 358in the past year. We do not dis- 
cover that he says anything about receiving the 
Indian into tke rights of citizenship and recog- 
nizing his right to sue and be sued; ‘but it is per- 
haps too much to expect the whole platform of 
radical common sense in one State paper. That 
will come next, 


Judge Dundy, of the United States District 
Court, who, it will be remembered, a year or two 
ago decided that the Indian was a ‘‘ person,” and 
as such was entitled to sue and to be sued in the 
United States Courts, and entitled to life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness, and therefore the 
United States Government had no right to shut 
him up in a reservation against his will, unless he 
had committed sowe crime, has now decided that 
the Ponca Indians are legally entitled to their 
lands in Nebraska and Dakota from which they 
were removed in 1876 to the Indian Territory. 
Secretary Schurz, in his official report, of which 
we have spoken elsewhere, while acknowledging 
the error aud injustice of this removal, claims 
that the majority of the Poncas do not wish to 
return, and that to attempt to restore them would 
be only to bring new trouble both upon Indians 
and whites without alleviating the old one. 
Whether this view is correct or not we will not 
undertake to say. It must be confessed that 
the administration of the Indian Department for 
the past four years has not been such as to justify 
implicit confidence in the opinions of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. Whether, however, the 
Ponca Indians remain in the Indian Territory or 
return to the lands from which they have been 
upjustly removed is a matter of secondary conse- 
quence; what is of prime consequence is the fact 
that the United States Court decides that Indians 
are not subject to arbitrary removals by the Head 
of the Department—a proceeding which imports 
into this free republic a despotism which sur- 
passes even that of the Russian bureaucracy— 
but that they have rights which the courts will 
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maintain, not only against individual wrong-do- 
ing, but also against the organized oppression of 
an Indian ring or the arbitrary act even of the 
Indian Department. This decision, following the 
preceding one by the same judge, marks the in- 
auguration of a new era in Indian affairs, unless 
the Government shall appeal from the decision 
and secure its reversal. 


The circle of anarchy is still widening in Ire- 
land, aided by the natural growth of excited feel- 
ing and stimulated by the systematic agitation of 
the Land League. Mr. Parnell’s application for 
a postponement of the Government's case against 
him has been denied by Chief Justice May in very 
explicit and outspoken language. The justice de- 
clares that the country has been in a state of 
anarchy for months; ‘‘ the law has been openly 
defied; a large portion of the community, urged 
by members of the Land League, have practiced a 
system of fraudulent dishonesty in retusing to 
meet their just debts; it has been and is impossi- 
ble to execute the process of the law or to 
issue the Queen’s writs. The country is a state 
of terror, tyrannized over by an unauthorized 
conspiracy.” Under these circumstances he holds 
that the trials must proceed. The Ministry nat- 
urally are desirous of deferring aggressive meas- 
ures until the meeting of Parliament, which is to 
be ealled together January 6th. In the meantime 
it is impossible to predict what new complications 
may arise or how far the agitation may be carried. 
The line which divides Ireland from civil war is a 
very narrow one and may be crossed any day. 
At this date no one can speak authoritatively of 
the Land Bill which Mr. Gladstone will undoubt- 
edly submit at the opening of Parliament. His 
purpose is apparently to make as little use of re- 
pression as possible, until by the submission of a 
Land Bill he will be enabled to enforce order and 
redress grievances simultaneously. It is expected, 
however, that the bill will be quite radical in its 
provisions and will embody the results of a more 
candid and far-seeing consideration of Irish 
wrongs and difficulties than has ever before been 
submitted to Parliament. 


There seems a prospect of establishing interna- 
tional copyright with Great Britain. The Harper 
memorial on the subject, issued two or three years 
ago. has the favorable attention of diplomatic 
authorities on both sides the water. Should it 
result in a treaty, the essential principles will be 
that an author in either country may obtain a 
copyright in the other, on condition of publishing 
an edition there, within a limited time (yet to be 
settled) after publishing at home. This edition 
must be manufactured wholly in the foreiga coua- 
try, except that plates may be imported from one 
country to the other, spbject, we suppose, to avy 
duty either goveroment may lay. The general 
effect upon the boos trade of this country would 
apparently be to protect an American publisher in 
paying royalty to an English author; to place 
American authors on equal terms in selling their 
works with English books ; to secure to American 
artisans nearly all the manufacture here of copy- 
right English books ; to leave Eaglish books not 
promptly secured in this conntry open for free 
publication here, as all English books now are. 








THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


ONGRESS has organized, and the President’s 
message has been submitted to it. The three 
paragrapbs in this message which will be most 
likely to provoke debate are those on the Southern 
Question, on Civil Service Reform, and on Fi- 
nance. 

The President declares, what except for party 
necessities would hardly be denied, that continued 
opposition to the full and free enjoyment of the 
rights of ci‘izenship by tbe colored people still 
prevails in several of the States; reasserts that 
the paramount question in national politics is the 
right of every American citizen-of requisite quali- 
fications to cast his vote freely and have it 
counted honestly; truly says that ‘‘ resistance to 
and nullification of the results of the war will 
unite in resolute purpose for their support all who 
maintain the authority of the Government, and the 
perpetuity of the Uaion,” and rightly interprets 
the growing sentiment of the North in saying that 
the surest guaranty of the rights of citizenship is 





to be found in universal education, and in urging 
national appropriations in favor of education in 
States whose means are now totally inadequate 
for the demands luid upon them. 

The apprehensions of danger to the stability 
of our Government from the present methods of 
distribution of public patronage may be well 
founded; but they are certainly not shared by 
the people at large. There ought to be, theoreti- 
cally there will be, no question respecting the 
propriety of establishing ‘*a uniform method (of 
appointment), having exclusively in view, in 
every instance, the attainment of the best qualifi- 
cations for the position in question.” But the 
methods he recommends for this purpose are not 
such as will commend themselves to practical men 
of affairs. These are two: competitive examina- 
tion as a basis for all administrative appoint- 
ments, and such legislation as will prevent Con- 
eressional interference with executive appoint- 
ments, and as will leave every officer free to express 
his political opinions and to use or refuse his money 
for political purposes. Competitive examination 
is a makesbift which no business man would think 
of applying in the conduct of his business; it often 
excludes the best men, who will not become 
candidates, and it does not sift out the incom- 
petents, who may answer the questions propounded 
without having any facility for doing promptly 
and efficiently the business required. Congress- 
men now have no political power over appoint- 
ments; they control them, if at all, only by 
political influence; and no legislation can prevent 
unscrupulous men from using their influence un- 
scrupulously. It is nevertheless quite possible 
that the one subject recommended to their atten- 
tion by the President to which the present Con- 
gress will give heed may be that of Civil Service 
Reform. It would not be strange if the Demo- 
cratic vultures, having been excluded from the 
carcass, should endeavor to exclude the Republi- 
can vultures from the feast. If success should 
crown their efforts all but the vultures would re- 
joice, even if the methods were not of the wisest 
nor the reform the most enduring. 

The financial recommendations of the message 
are, we believe, sound; but there is very little like- 
lihood that this Congress will act upon them. It 
might steal the Republican thunder if it knew 
enough; but it does not. The President reports 
$346,681.016 of United States legal-tender notes 
in existence. There are debts which ought to be 
paid and canceled, and he recommends paying 
and canceling them, leaving currency to be fur- 
nished solely by the banks. We are coining sil- 
ver at the rate of two willions and a querter a 
month; there are forty-seven millions now in the 
Treasury; the silver dollar is ouly worth 88 1-2 
cents; the people do not want it; the prophecy of 
the silver men that it would increase io value has 
failed; and the President wisely recommends to 
stop the present coinage and make our future 
silver dollars worth their equivalent in gold. 

Tae other portions of his message, which in- 
clude some matters of grave national importance, 
may be compressed here into a paragrapb. He 
proposes a radical solution of tbe Mormon ques- 
tion, either by a reorganized guveroment, by a 
governor and judges, or commissioners to be ap- 
pointed by the President, or by confining the 
rigbt to vote and hold office to those who neither 
practice nor uphold polygamy. He reports all 
foreign relations as in the main pacific. The 
fishery question at issue between the Ucited Srates 
and Great Britain is undergoing the slow process 
of adjustment by diplomatic correspondence; but 
Great Britain has at last recognized our right to 
some indemnity for the outrage on our fishermen 
at Fortune Bay, which is one important step 
gained. Tue Spavish outrages on American ves- 
sele in the West Indta waters are undergoing in- 
vestigation by the Spanish authorities. Two 
treaties have been negotiated with China; what 
they ere the President does not say; what they 
are reported to be we have stated in a paragraph 
elsewhere. The President reiterates his con- 
viction that if ever an interoceavic canal is 
built the United States should assert and main- 
tain supervision and authority over it; he 
recommends establishing postal connections at 
government expense with South American and 
Central American States, as one means of secur- 
ing direct commercial relations with those States; 





he suggests the laying of a submarine cable to the 
Sandwich Islunds and thence to Japan and to 
Australia; he urges a comprebensive improvement 
of the Mississippi and its tributaries, a work which 
the nation confidently expects to see taken up by 
the next administration; he approves the recom- 
mendation of the Secretary of the Navy for the 
establishment of civil government in Alaska (bow 
many of our readers know that there is not a 
court, a judge, a governor, or even a sheriff in 
all that territory?); and he repeats what he bas 
before said in favor of allotting the lands in 
the different reservations in severalty to the In- 
dians, but we do not discover any recommenda- 
tion of their immediate admission to even so 
much of citizenship as shall secure them the 
protection of tbe courts, 

President Hayes’s administration must be judged 
in history by its success in dealing with these 
great problems—the Southern question, the 
financial question and civil service—and the ver- 
dict of history will be that in spite of all the im- 
pediments which a hostile Congress could devise, 
and the greater impediments involved in divided 
sentiment on all these questions within his own 
party, he not only saw clearly the great ends to 
be attained, but pursued them, not always, per- 
haps, with either politic skill or overwhelming 
force, but always with such wise moderation as 
to disarm antagonism, and, having made substan- 
tial progress toward their final solution, left the 
Government and the country to bis successor in a 
better condition than it had ever been before since 
the formation of the Union. 








THE LOTTERY CRUSADE. 


RE criminal laws made for the punishment or 

the protection of offenders ? Are magistrates 
set to ascertain or screen crime ? During the lat- 
ter part of November the police in New York City 
in three successive days arrested and brought be- 
fore the police justices nearly one husdred men, 
on as many complaints of dealing in lottery 
tickets. This was done, not under the United 
States post office laws, but under the State law, 
to punish keeping shops and selling tickets or 
policies. The effort was made, it is understood, 
at the suggestion of the Goveruor, and under the 
full and earnest orders of the Police Commission- 
ers. In nearly every iustance the police justice 
discharged the accused ‘‘for want of sufficient 
evidence.” There isa remarkable conflict in the 
accounts which the reporters of the daily papers 
have obtained of the cause of this failure of jus- 
tice. Tove police authorities assert their sincere 
and earnest purpose to enforce the law, but say 
that the cap’ iousness of the wagistrates frustrates 
every arrest, The justices avow a cordial will- 
ipgoess to co operate, but declare tbat the evi- 
deuce proffered by the police is scarcely ever suf- 
ficient to convict. We do not believe that legiti- 
mate rulesin the courts need be or are so strict as 
to make it impossible that the police force, in a 
three days’ effort, should produce lawful evidence 
of so notorious a fact as the sale of lottery tickets 
in New York City. The police justices, some of 
them, bave certainly exposed their motives and 
methods to question. Ina particular the journals 
mention several instances in which tbe accused 
dealer was discharged because the police officer 
who bought the policy slip, made the arrest, and 
preferred the complaint, did not see the dealer 
write or sign the paper. Now the statute says 
expressly that it sball not be necessary to prove 
the actual signing of a lottery ticket or sbare, or 
that it was signed or issued by any authorized 
manager, ‘‘ but in all cases proof of the sale... 
of any instrument purporting to be a ticket... 
shall be conclusive evideace ” that it was signed 
and issued according to its purport. An imp-rtial 
magistrate would bold tbe accused and allow any 
possible question whether this statute is applice- 
ble or not to be decided on argument in the 
bigher courts. 

In the meantime it would be interesting to 
know whether proceedings have been essayed 
against the newspapers publishing lottery adver- 
tixements. The postal law does not authorize in- 
terfering with the circulation of these newspape?s 
through the mails, but the State law imposes fine 
or imprisonment for publishing an account of any 
lottery, by priating or otherwise. The Court of 
Appeals has decided that this forbids a New York 
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City paper—it was the old ‘Wall Street Re- 
porter”—to publish an account of a lottery estab- 
lisved in another part of the country, although 
by the law of such distant place the lottery may 
be lawful. Until lately these advertisements 
have been frequent and flagrant in several of the 
city papers. At tbism ment papers of the meaner 
sort are con’iauing them ; from more respectable 
journals they seem omitted. Is this a permanent 
reform? If not, why should it not be made per- 
manent by seuding some representative publisber 
of lottery advertise uents to jail, in token that 
hereafter the law will be euforced? Sarely there 
cao be no difficulty in procuring ** sufficient evi- 
deaoce ” of suct advertisements or of the responsi- 
bility of a publisber. And the suppression of 
advertisements would go far to suppress the trade. 








A COMMON PERPLEXITY. 


A little boy friend of mine spoke recently of *‘the Jesus, 
God and the other one.’”?” Iam aware of asimilar confu- 
sion of thought. How can I avoidit? H ow can I learn 
to th’nk of Jesus as God without a feeling that there is 
another, ‘‘the high and mighty Ruler of the universe”? I 
feel that I lose much that I might have of comfort and rest 
and joy in prayer and companionship with God if I were 
not thus confused, Some fiod an easy way out of the dif- 
ficulty by rej: cung the divinity of Christ. What can I 
do, who desire to worship Christ as God? A. B. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 

HAT is a difficult question to answer; the 
i) real answer can be given only by experience. 

Of all errors the most dangerous are those which 
pervade the community like malaria in the air ; 
arising no one can tell when or where; pervading 
all teaching, trough avowed in none. Such isthe 
error of Tritheisim, the doctrine that there are 
three Gods. No one teaches it; but most Chris- 
tians believe it. It is universally denied, and 
generally accepted; denied in the creeds, accepted 
in the experiense. God the Father is conceived 
as Judge, majestic, awful, stern, inexorable; the 
embodiment of law and justice. Christ is con- 
ceived as Friend, meek, loving, tender, pitying; 
the embodiment of a terder compassion. The 
Holy Spirit is conceived as an Affluence, impalpa- 
ble, invisible, ineffable; a Sbadow cast by God, 
which eludes ali grasp. The imagination con- 
ceives of God as a Being of incommunicable 
grandeur, enthroned in some distant central pal- 
ace of the universe; Christ as a human friend 
sitting with disciples by the Sea of Galilee; the 
Holy Spirit as a Divine Genie, Vapor, Dew, Ex- 
halation. Does not this fairly describe the com- 
monest thought of God? And is not this really 
a thought of three Gods? 

This conception of God is so pervasive of 
Christian literature and Christian teaching that it 
poisons minds least aware of it. No teacher in- 
culeates the doctrine of three Gods; but a great 
many teachers give, at different times and in dif- 
ferent phases of their teaching, such pictures of 
God, of Christ, and of the Holy Spirit—so con- 
trasted, so antegonistic—that the mind of the pu 
pil inevitably and unconsciously constructs three 
pictures, and then is puzzled to know which is 
God, and bow all three can truly represent One 
and the same. 

Rationalism provides a sbort and easy remedy, 
the one you suggest. It denies that Jesus Christ 
is in any true and profound sense the manifesta- 
tion of God. But it leaves the mind in a greater 
perplexity. Tothe question, Where, then, shall 
I find a true likeness of God? it answers—nothing. 
To the questioning of the ages it is dumb. It wor- 
ships, it at all, at the altar of the Unknown God. 
The veil in i's temple is not rent, and the Holy of 
Holies no one can ever enter. 

The real remedy is a slow one, as are all true 
remedies for sp'ritual difficulties. Go to the New 
Testament, and learn from it tbat Jesus Christ is 
God manife+t.in the flesh; not a manifestation of 
certain attributes, not a display of his love, his 
tenderness, his sympatby, but the manifestation 
of the whole of him—of bis authority, of his 
majesty, of bis moral power, of bis awfulness, of 
his justice. What Jesus Christ was in the three 
short years of bis life in the little province of 
Palestine, that God is inthe infinite and the 
eternal realm. Christ is the glass in which we see 
God, darkly, indeed, but not partially. 

_ Have you ever seen a Claude Lorrsine, an artist’s 
glass, which reflects perfectly the landscape. giving 
every feature and every color, but in miniature, and 
40 redused as to be far more easily copied upon the 





artist’s canvas? Christ is a divine Claude Lor- 
raine; the glass which brings witbin our vision, 
and for our imitation, the whole features of the 
[ntinite One. Would you know before what sort 
of a Judge you have to appear at the last day? 
Turn to your New Testament and read the micro- 
cosm of God’s judgment bar in Christ pronouncing 
judgment upon the adulterous woman. Would 
you know with what feeling God looks upon the 
modern Pharisee, who has coined the blood of 
widows and orphans into gold and then goes up 
to the church in his pride to purchase society’s 
absolution for six days of weanness by one princely 
contribution on the Sabbath? Resd Christ’s in- 
vective egainst the generation of vipers from 
which this wan is a lineal descendant, and im- 
agine those flushing eyes piercing then and ever- 
more allsacrilegious disguises. Would you know 
bow the Eternal Father looks upon you when in 
your prayers you bring the helpless to him for 
relief whom you cannot relieve by your own 
ministry. Read the story of the palsied man 
whom tis four friends brought to the great 
Teacher, breaking in upon bis sermon in their 
importunity. Would you know what God thinks 
of children? See how Christ took them in his 
arms, and how ready they were to go to those 
arms. Would you know how God feels toward 
the average church member in his coldness, his 
spiritual dullness, his worldly ambition, his real 
apostacy. Read the story of Christ's patient love 
toward his own, whom having loved he loved unto 
the end; his rebuke of James and Juhn; his look 
upon Peter; his last greeting even to Judas. Oh, 
what a misreported, maligned, ill treated God is 
ours! Idolatry still flourishes; and in Christian 
presses, pulpits, books and Sunduay-schools. The 
idols are sometimes grotesque, sometimes horrible; 
only tbey are no longer of wood and stone. The 
world still worships Jove. It kneels to the thun- 
derbolt and passes by the cross in silence. 

How can you avoid confusion of thought? By 
taking your thought of God, and your whole 
thought of God, from the earthly life of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. By believing that God’s character 
is all pictared in Christ’s life; God’s judgment is 
all reflected in Christ’s judgments; God’s majesty 
is all suggested by Christ’s majesty; and that 
Christ’s love is but the reflection in a finite life of 
God’s infinite love. Tell your boy friend that the 
‘** Jesus-God” is the only God; that there is no 
‘‘other One.” 

You cavnot teach him this lesson in a sentence; 
you cannot so teach it to yourself. It comes only 
from a babit of thought. Go constantly, babitu- 
ally, to the life of Christ for your conception of 
God. Cut down, as Gideon the idol of the grove, 
every notion of God— King, Law-giver, Moral 
Governor, Infinite Judge—that is not Christ hke. 
Worebip only the God you see in Christ. Little 
by little he will grow larger to your thougbt. 
Little by little the augmented vision of the 
lofinite One will take on the lineaments of his 
Son. Little by little the Holy Spirit will cease to 
seem to you a Dew, a Shadow, an Exhalation. 
He will become to you a Vision, a Voice, a 
Presence—a Vision all the brighter that the im 
agination cannot fashion its image; a Voice all 
the clearer that the lips cannot translate its utter- 
ance; a Presence al] the more sacred that the flesh 


‘puts no barrier of sense between him and your 


own heart. 

Be patient with yourself. Remember that for 
eighteen centuries the Gospel has been endeavor- 
ing to reveal to men the true charac’er of God 
through Jesus Christ, and that they still worship 
pagan gods. Be not surprised if neither you nor 
your boy friend can learo the lesson in an hour. 








NOTES. 


Among the attractions of the paper this week are 
a suggesiive article by the Rev. Dr. Noble, of Chicago, 
upon tbe shifts and exp+dients to which people re- 
sort to maintain a good outward showing; a second 
paper by Mr. Shearman upon the subject of free 
trade, showing some of the fallacies of protection; a 
discussion of the moral teachings of the Jesuits by 
Katherine Lee Bates, suggested by arecent French 
publication, and an entertaining musical sketch, 
which, if it be not true, might betrue. In The Home 
there are timely articles upon fashions and cookery, 
besides the usual installment of Mr. Scudder’s charm- 
tog work; aud in the young folks a second chapter of 
the **School-Boy Abroad ” and some useful hints as 
to what the little fingers may make for Christmas. 





The meeting at Cooper Union last week in behalf 
of the *‘ Gilbert Library and Prisoners’ Aid Society ’’ 
was quite too poorly attended. Of the sixteen minis- 
ters who promised to be present, two kept their word, 
and the two, the Rev. Dr. Armitageand the Rev. Dr. 
Gottheil, made addresses. The object of the Society is 
to improve the mental and mora! condition of prison- 
ers by establishing a library in every prison in the 
United States, as also to befriend prisoners after their 
term of confinement has expired. For this purpose it 
wassaid the Society wished to raise $1,000,000. Mr. 
Henry Bergh, it seems, strongly condemned the move- 
ment, and was inclined to be as cruel toa prisoner as 
he would be merciful to a beast. A man, he said, 
should be killed who could not live without commit- 
ting crime. This carrying fruit and flowers to prison- 
ers was atrocious. He would abolish penitentiaries 
and havea steam whipping-post, which neither poli- 
tices por money could buy. State prisons should be 
done away with. Itis not surprising that the audience 
was astounded to hear such sentiments from the lips 
of one who was supposed to be unusually considerate 
and humane. What good does Mr, Bergh suppose 
would result to soc'ety from such cruelty as he advo- 
cates? The time has been when people bave been 
sent to jail or the whipping-post for trifling offenses, 
and the greater the severity of the law the more peo- 
ple transgressed it. Prison reform, on the other hand, 
isa way of preventing crime, and this work of the 
Gilbert Library is so certainly Christian and humane 
that people are little likely to go back to the metheds 
of barbarians and savages. 


The death of Prof. Root, of Amherst College, after 
three weeks’ illness, is a great loss, not only to the 
institution with which he was connected, but to the 
educational circles and life of the United States. He 
was thoroughly honest, conscientious and sincere, and 
at the same time open-bearted, kind and sympathetic, 
and had at once the respect of the entire faculty and 
the affection of all the students. He was a man of 
great will power. What he knew to be the growth of 
bis disease he kept entirely to himself until be began 
to lose his voice and was compelled to yield, and it 
was not until the very last, wheu one lung had become 
entirely destroyed, that his friends suspected the fatal 
and inevitable end. Prof. Root had built up the De- 
partment of Physics and Pure Matbematics in the 
college until it is safe to say that it was not surpassed 
by that of any other institution in the country, except 
possibly the Johns Hopkins University. A man of 
eminent scientific attainments, he was also aman ofa 
profound spiritual life, and the closing lecture of his 
course of Physics, in which he presented briefly but 
powerfully his own taith in God and immortality as 
based on an inward vita! experience, is said by those 
who were under him to have been one of the most 
profound religious influences exerted during their 
college life. 





The popular evening services at St. George's church 
continue to thrive in spite of the captious criticism 
of a daily newspaper. The attempt to show that the 
church discriminates against the poorer class in this 
effort by giving them inferior pulpit thought, fails 
signally when one notes the character of the men who 
have so far officiated. A congregation which listens 
successively to the Rev. Arthur Brooks, Bishop Pad- 
dock and Dr, Potter, and is promised such preachers 
in the immediate future as Drs. Smith, Dix and 
Schenck, may fairly consider itself a privileged body. 
Instead of discriminating against the evening con- 
gregations that are now filling the church, 8t. 
George’s parish is showing the true spirit of the Mas- 
ter in dividing with others the use of its beautiful 
house of worship and the eojoy ment of its privileges 
of commanding the best puipit talent. Dr. Williams, 
with excellent judgment, bas left the management of 
these frce services entire.y with the assistant rector, 
Mr. Newton Perkins, whose single-hearted devotion 
to his work among the peuple for whom be has in- 
augurated these services is evideuce euough “that, 
having given them his own thougtt and service, he 
is the lasi persun to give them the **leaviugs” of the 
church teast. This experiment deserves careful study, 
and may kad the way toa very important work. 


An exhibition and sale of the work of women 
artists througbout the United States will be heid at 
the Demorest Studio building, Nos, 4 and 6 West 
Fourteenth street, the private view to be given Deo, 
1l'b at eight o’clock, the public exhibition to begin 
Dec. 13th, at oue. The exhibition will continue for 
one week. Persons desirivg to exhibit are requested 
to send in their work, which will be received from Dec. 
Ist to Deo. 8th. The main object of the exhibition, 
it is said, aside from showing what has been done and 
is being done by women in this direction, is 10 raise 
funds for purchasing or ereciing a permanent studio 
building for women artists, avd to establish a tund 
for art educational classes, ** to provide an honorable 
way for students to pay for art education by accept- 
ing their labor notes—that is, a writter promise to 
pay in a specified number of bours of teaching or art 
industrial work within two years after date.”’ 


One of the most unique entertainments that have 
lately been offered to the public is the performanee of 
a troupe of Arabs who have:been brought to this 
country by Professor James Rosedale, of Jerusalem. 
Prof. Rosedale is a converted Jew, speaks thirteen 
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different languages, and is himself thoroughly con- 
versant with the manners and customs of the East. 
The troupe includes a Bedouin Sheik, several Christian 
Arabs from Jerusalem and the vicinity, and a dancing 
dervish from Bagdad, whose performances are of the 
most extraordinary character. The entire exhibition 
picturesquely iliustrates many of the features of 
Oriental life described in the Scriptures. 


An interesting experiment in co-operation has 
just been inaugurated in the Five Points, where a 
grocery upon the co-operative principle has been 
opened at No. 94 Park Street. The goods sold will be 
of the best quality and of moderate price. Any per- 
son may share in the profits by becoming a member 
on the payment of twenty-five dollars in monthly in- 
stallments of one dollar each. Checks will be given 
when goods are purchased, which will entitle the 
bearer to a share in the profits, Aaexcellent feature 
of the institution will be a coffee and milk room in 
the rear. 


The Women’s National Relief Association has 
opened an office at the Armory of the 22d Regiment 
in Fourteenth street, where the secretary of the Asso- 
ciation will be found daily from 10 A. Mm. to4 P. M., to 
answer inquiries, and receive contributions of money, 
goods, or clothing for the proper provision of the 
life-saving stations for care of persons rescued from 
shipwreck. ; 


The Young Men’s Christian Association announce 
the usual course of lectures at Association Hall, Dec. 
10th and 17th; Jao. 14th, 2ist and 28th; and Feb. 4th, 
llth and 18th. Among the lecturers are Dr. Vincent, 
Dr. John Lord, Dr. Wayland, Prof. Du Bois and 
others. Te course promises to be an entertaining 
and profitable one. 


The Rev. Phillips Brooks thinks that it is more im- 
portant to live in such close communion with God as 
to receive constant supplies of grace than it is to seek 
some autnoritative and final statement of Christian 
truth. He says that those who are so anxious to make 
creeds want a reservoir when they may have a river. 


Edward Everett Hale has formed a Sunday-school 
class for instruction in the duties and privileges of 
citizenship. He evidently believes in preparing for 
this life as well as that which is to come. 


A gond text for anti-Chinese Christians to ponder: 
“Therefore thy gates shall be open continually; they 
shall not be shut day nor night, that men may bring 
unto thee the forces of the Gentiles.” 








ON THE WING. 
[EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. | 


RURY COLLEGE is one of those forming and 
formative institutions which are to be seen no- 
where else, I suppose, except in the Western States 
of America. It is as nearly as possible in the cen- 
ter of Missouri—that is to say, of the United States. 
It is patterned after Oberlin, is thoroughly Christian, 
admits both sexes, who recite in the same classes and 
study the same courses, and holds up for Missouri what 
is quite as high a standard as Yale and Harvard hold 
up for New England. I fellin, for example, with Miss 
Hatch, a recent graduate from one of our best Eastern 
art schools, and an enthusiastic believer in free-hand 
drawing. I was sorry not to see some of her pupils 
at work; but some of their studies from nature which 
hung on the walls of her little studio would have done 
credit to Wellesley or Vassar. Her class has dou- 
bled this Fall. I forget its present numbers; I think 
about thirty, and her quarters are too confined. If 
any reader of The Christian Union wants to put $300 
into education at the West, he could not do better 
than to give to Fairbanks Hall at Drury College an 
elevator, which will make available for its art depart- 
ment the capital room in the upper story, in light and 
air and general room most admirably adapted for the 
purpose. The college has 281 students on its roll, in- 
eluding those in the preparatory department. Its tui- 
tion fees are $48 a year, art and instrumental music 
being the only extras, and board can be had for from $1 
to $3.50 a week! The nominal object of our visit to 
Springfield was to take part in the laying of the cor- 
ner-stone of a chapel for this college, to be erected 
with the $50,000 which the Stone estate has recently 
given to the institution. The actual ceremony was 
a rather cheerless proceeding in the cutting wind 
and driving snow of the ‘‘squaw winter,” notwith- 
standing the vigorous efforts of a band to keep us 
cheerful. But the stone was soon laid, the speech 
and the prayer were made sensibly short, and then 
we adjourned from the grove of leafless trees to the 
large school-room, where we were packed in so closely 
that not even standing-room was left. The rest of the 
day was given over to speech-making, which the speak- 
ers made with enthusiasm and the auditors listened to 
with—good-nature. First, we had half a dozen 1n the 
school-room. Then we adjourned to the dining-hall, 





ate a collation, and listened to a dozen more. Then 
we took acouple of hours’ rest, taking tea at the vari- 
ous houses, and regathered in the Opera House to lis- 
ten to half a dozen more. The speech of the evening 
was made by Dr. Dana, of Minnesota, in a sugges- 
tion that a subscription be started then and there to 
raise $1,000 to endow a Congregational scholarship for 
the college. The proposition was adopted with en- 
thusiasm; and when I parted from the company next 
day over half had been already secured. 





Some of the Council went to St. Louis the next 
morning; more went on to the Indian Territory, just 
crossing the border; with a single companion I left 
the party to spend the night at the famous town of 
Joplin, and gothence North the day following to Kansas 
City and Council Bluffs. Famous I call Joplin, though 
its fame is possibly local—characteristic it certainly is. 
Some ten years or so ago, a rich lead deposit was dis- 
covered in the southwestern corner of Missouri, ad- 
joining the boundaries of the Indian Territory and the 
State of Kansas. In ten years’ time acity of over 
10,000 inhabitants has sprung up here in the wilderness, 
equipped with two railroads, many stores, a good hotel, 
a hall or Opera House—I am not sure whether it has 
adopted this customary but somewhat high-sounding 
title—and churches numerous enough to suit new com- 
ers of every shade of opinion and every form of ritual. 
Of course it seems to a man fresh from New England, 
somewhat rough witha]. Some of its largest and best 
stores are wooden structures one story high, and many 
of its residénces have the appearance of camp-meeting 
cottages of the plainer sort. But the Joplin House 
furnishes an excellent table, and no bar. Thereisa 
‘‘saloon” in the block two or three doors away, but the 
thirsty guest has to go out of doors to get his drink, 
and the temperance guest does not have his nostrils 
offended by the sundry smells, and his ears polluted 
by the vociferous profanity of a crowd of drinkers 
thrust into prominence, and apparently the hotel lives 
and thrives without depending on the profits of foul 
tobacco and bad whisky. How many towns in New 
York State can boast the same of their best hotel? 
Don’t all speak at once! 

After dinner we rode over to the lead smelting 
works, the only ones of the kind, I believe, in the 
world. The lead ore is melted in a blast furnace of the 
ordinary kind; the peculiarity of the works consists 
in the fact that the smoke from the blast furnace fs all 
canght, conveyed in a long and crooked iron piping, 
cooled in the transfer, and finally brought intoa build- 
ing especially constructed for the purpose, where the 
gas is allowed to escape and the vaporized lead, cooled 
and reduced to powder in the process, is caught in the 
form of a fine flour, which makes the very best white- 
lead for paint. Economy of operation could scarcely 
go any farther. If I understood the figures given me 
at the time—it was too cold to wield a pencil and I 
made no notes of them—nearly 90 per cent. of the 
original ore is saved by the double process, about 69 
per cent. in the original smelting, and 20 per cent. 
more by utilizing the smoke. 


What interested me quite as much was my visit to 
the Congregational Tabernacle. It is a perfectly plain 
wooden, unpainted edifice. The present pastor has 
succeeded in raising money enough, most of it earned 
by acting as Superintendent of city schools, to put a 
partition across one end, so giving him a study and 
his church a social parlor and prayer-meeting room, 
and he is now projecting a kitchen. The bell has not 
been paid for and the Sheriff is after it. Any Congrega- 
tionalist who wants to help preach the Gospel in 
Joplin can do it by sending a check for $200 toward the 
payment for that bell. I think I can answer for it that 
the church will raise the balance. The seating capacity 
of the audience room is about 400; the seats are wood- 
en chairs; there are no pews and no pew rents, and 
very little income. The church uumbers thirty-five; 
the evening congregations, 350. I traveled West with an 
Eastern pastor who told me that his church mumbered 
700 and his congregations 500. The contrast between 
these two typical parishes—though each is perhaps an 
extreme case—tells the difference between Eastern and 
Western parishes. I should like to see each one of vur 
home missionary organizations select half a dozen of 
its best Eastern pastors and send them West for a six 
weeks’ tour. They would come back with a new enihu- 
siasm for home missionary work (unless some of them 
caught the Western fever and staid; it is a dangerous 
disease, and the better the man the more liable he is 
to it); and they would give new impulse and inspira- 
tion by their presence and new strength by their 
words to every church and every missionary they 
visited. ’ 


Council Bluffs is the Eastern terminus of the Union 
Pacific Railroad, and all passengers change cars here 
at the large union depot, The town itself is curiously 





built, at the foot of bluffs which lie here three miles 
back from the Missouri River, and rise quite precipi- 
tously to a height of one or two hundred feet. The 
valleys,.or glens, as they are called, run up into the 
bluffs, and the city is built inradii up these glens from 
a center or hub on the bottom lands. As I looked at 
it from the top of one of the higher hills it suggested 
a sort of municipal polyp; not a just comparison, how- 
ever, for the town viewed from this point presents a 
remarkably pleasant appearance. Opposite is the more 
recent but larger town of Omaha. On the two bluffs, 
the most prominent edifices in both the towns are the 
two High school buildings, a little inaccessible poss- 
bly, but saying to all new comers that the West gives 
a first place to her school’, as I believe in truth she 
does. The heart of the towns of the middle ages was 
two-fold, the fortress and the cathedral. The heart of 
the modern American town is two-fold, the railroad 
station and the school-house. 


Manufactures are springing up in the West rapidly. 
Coal and metal deposits bring them to the West as nat- 
urally as water power brought them to New England. 
And they are bringing protection with them. When 
the country divides on protection and free trade, as it 
will before long, the issue will pot be a sectional one. 
Of the five silver smelting furnaces of the United States, 
two are west ofthe Mississippi River—one at Denver, 
the other at Omaha. A letter of introduction to the 
proprietor afforded me a cordial welcome and the un- 
usual privilege of an inspection of the works. How- 
ever great the improvements in detail, the essential 
principles remain what they were in Scripture times; 
the metals are refined in a refitier’s pot and by a re- 
finer’s fire. The silver is brought from Colorado and 
Denver either in ore or in blocks from which by a first 
smelting the earthy and other grosser material has 
been extracted. Then it is melted and run out in a 
mixture of lead and silver and antimony. Then asec- 
ond furnace fire brings the antimony to the top to be- 
skimmed off. Then a third separates the lead from 
the silver by means of copper. A fourth process dis- 
entangles the silver from the copper. A fifth is nec- 
essary to extract the gold. The whole has to pass 
through four or five distinct furnace fires before the 
silver is ready for minting. As I looked on the 
operation it occurred to me that it served to illustrate 
the smelting process that our creeds are going through 
just now. ‘They are being melted up, and a great deal 
less will come out of the furnace than went in; but it 
will be worth a great deal more. 


Undoubtedly the West is learning a great deal from 
the East, but certainly the East could learn some 
things from the West. Out from Council Bluffs run 
three railroads to Chicago: the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, the Rock Isiand, and the Northwestern. The 
distances are about the same, and all make about the 
same time, and all run in connection with the Union 
Pacific; but when the Union Pacific trains are behind 
time—that is, about every day—only one of these three 
roads waits for the incoming train; the other two go 
out on time. They take turns in waiting, and thus 
the inconvenience of delayed trains is distributed be- 
tween the routes, not laid every day upon all the peo- 
ple along each one of them. Through tickets on any 
road are good on any other. On Sunday, too, instead 
of disturbing all the towns in Central Iowa with shriek- 
ing locomotives and rumbling trains, these three roads 
take turns in carrying the Sunday traffic, which is thus 
reduced to a minimum.” If the railroad and steamboat 
lines between New York and Boston should thus take 
turns in providing for the necessary Sunday traffic, we 
should think the millennium was near at hand. 

The dining car is a Western invention not yet to be 
seen, I think, east of Chicago. One end of the car is 
partitioned off for the kitchen, snug enough to delight 
the heart of Ruth Pinch herself. Economical house- 
keepers might learn a lesson from studying its conven- 
jiences. Each car is provided with three cooks and 
three waiters. I wish that the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad would put one of its dining cars in 
‘Washington Square, for I do not know of any restau- 
rant in New York City that gives as good a meal for 
as little money. The breakfast bill of fare for seventy- 
five cents gave two kinds of fish, oysters, fried, broiled 
and stewed, meats, eggs in every fashion, fruit, bread, 
oatmeal, cakes, etc., and good tea and coffee. 

One steward markets for all the dining-room cars on 
the road; the car often provides for as many as thirty 
or forty passengers at a meal, and the company makes 
a little profit out of the meals, besides providing for 
the convenience and comfort of its passengers. I 
believe a dining-room car is also rn on the Rock 
Island Railroad and one is to be put on in a few weeks 
on the Baltimore & Ohio Road. Other Eastern roads 
will sooner or later have to follow suit, and we may yet 
live to see the abolition from American civilization of 
that wicked monstrosity, ‘‘Twenty minutes for re- 
freshments.” L.A. 
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SHADOW-LAND. 
By Susan COOLIDGE. 
HAT is the land where baby dwells: 
All things ere shadows to his blue eyes, 
Houses and trees and flowers and shells 
And men and women and butterflies. 


Tbe moon is a shadowy, yellow thing, 
Which he resches to grasp with his fingers small, 
And the birds are shadows which flic and sing, 
’Mid shadow-nests on the vine-clad wall, 


All, all alike are the large and the less; 
Alike to baby are near and far; 

And his cries demand with an equal stress 
The rose on the tree and the far-hung star. 


One only thing is real and nigh, 
The touch of the mothrr close embrace, 
The mother's breast, with its sweet supply, 
And the mother kiss on bis soft, soft face. 


These baby trusts. and baby knows 
They never fail him or disappear; 

And he pillows his cheek, like a budding rose, 
Content and safe in the known and near. 


The shadows may come, and the shadows may go, 
Ard dance and shift, and meet and part, 

But one sure thing does the baby kuow, 
And he clings content to bis mother’s heart. 








“INVISIBLE PATCHING.” 
By THE REV F A Nose, D.D 
LMOST every day I have occasion to go past the 
shop of a cobbler in whose window there hangs 
a neatly printed card bearing the inscription: ‘‘Invisi- 
ble Patching.” 

It is a taking device. To most of us, walk as dain- 
tily as we will, there come times when we must stop 
and discuss the very homely question of clouting the 
shoe or throwing it aside. It seems too good for the 
ash-heap; not quite good enough to give away; and 
by no means decent to wear as itis. But we are used 
to it, and it is comfortable—proverbially comfortable. 
If only there could be some trick by which the break 
or the hole might be repaired, and at the same time 
not show any of the menders’ stitches, how nice it 
would be! Pride avd economy and conservatism 
strike hands and rejoice in the prospect. 

What my own particular experience with these 
patchers who patch after the invisible fashion has been 
it is not necessary to relate. It is enough to say that 
as often as I see the above-mentioned sign I think of 
the effect a little exposure to the rain, or a vigorous 
tramp in the forests and by the brooks will be sure to 
have on our Crispin’s fine job; and I say immediately : 
‘*No more of this forme! If we must have patches, 
let them be patches, laid on in the good old honest 
style of the art.” 

Unfortunate'y this invisible patching business is not 
confined to the cobblers. A great many people are 
trying to do the same thing, or something analogous 
to it, in higher spheres. The fancy is abroad that 
mishaps and lapses of one sort and another und im- 
moral excesses can be easily concealed by 4a little 
shrewd maneuvering; and that character, cracked or 
worn through by irregularities of life, can be mended 
and made to appear as good as new by a little deftness 
of external manipulation. 

Families once rich, but now depleted in fortune, or 
having some ghastly skeleton in the closet, instead of 
bravely fucing the facts, and making the best of 
them, not unfrequevtly resort to this and that and the 
other cunning expedient to maintain a good outward 
showing. The airs of those with whom everything is 
all right are loftily assumed. Through speech, in 
dress, in going and coming, in hospitalities, in plans 
announced, a systematic effort is made to keep 
up appearances. That, indeed, is the one end to 
which all skill and energy are directed: the keeping 
up of appearances. There is nothing behind but defeat 
and sorrow. There is nothing witbiu but hollowness. 
Life is a series of subterfuges. From first to last, if 
it is possible to avoid it, there is no admission of the 
gaunt figures of Fear aud Want and Shame standing 
back in the shadows and tormeating the soul. If only 
the patch.can be put on so that it will not look like a 
patch, that is all! Thanks to the laws of God, which 
are in array against all shams, it cannot be. 

Here is one in whose babits of sobriety there begin 
to be indications of ugly rents. He is coming under 
the power of strong drink. He is conscious of it too; 
but he loves liquor, and he lacks the moral force to 
dash the cup from his lips, and turn his back resolute- 
ly on intoxicating beverages. Still he has sufficient 


pride of character, and sufficient regard for his own 
Welfare and standing in the community, to wish it may 


the trick of powerful spices and burnt coffze, and 
nobody, save the apothecaries and the liquor-venders, 
knows what not, to disguise his breath, and make it 
appear that he is not drinking at all. How vain the 
attempt at concealment and deception! There is no 
jugzlery a man can practice on himself or the world 
whereby he can drink and not have it known that he 
drinks. 

Close at hand is another whose integrity is worn 
through. The markets and the exchanges have 
brought their temptations, and he has yielded, and his 
honesty is gone. He knows it. He knows also the 
value of a reputation for uprightness. If he is to 
make headway, he must be thought at least to be 
straightforward. But instead of confessing his wrong- 
doing, and putting it all away from him, and starting 
out anew, he begins to form what seem to him adroit 
schemes, and to act parts, and to tell lies, in order to 
cover up his defects, and get on. Of course he fails. 
So long as the sunshine lasts, and there is no hard 
strain, the plan may work. So soon, however, as 
there comes any real test of moral strength, all these 
patchwork duplicities, and all these smart contrivances 
at concealment, will be sure toleap intoexposure. The 
simple fact is, moral qualities cannot be successfully 
hidden or assumed. Inthe long run a man will pass 
for just what he is; for just what he is and nothing 


other. Disguises do not disguise. They do not satis- 
fy. The words of Hamlet to the Queen sooner or later 


find their way tu the lips of us all: ‘“‘ Nay, madam, I 
know not seems.” 

When we turn about and look at ourselves on the 
God-ward side, and in our God ward relations, it will 
be secn that this is a truth which reaches down and 
out a great way. Nota few appear to think that the 
mischiefs wrought by sin can be mended, and mended 
so that nobody will be able to detect the line where 
the new is joined on to the old, by a few simple arti- 
fices learned in the schools. Bick in the old days there 
were prophets who thonght they could make the spir- 
itual natures of men justas good as new without put- 
ting them to the trouble of repenting of their iniquities, 
and believing in God, and trying their best to do his. 
will. In our modern days I think I know of some 
meeting-houses across whose portals the words of our 
cobbler’s card might be fily written. The promises 
made are so captivating, and the whole thing is to be 
done on such easy terms! A tolerable amountof kuowl- 
edge; the graces of intellectual and social culture; goud 
nature, and a plenty of charity for everybody—except, 
forsooth, the man who believes something and has 
some downright convictions—these skillfully applied 
will mend the man up, and make him look, at any rate, 
just as good as new. 

It is needless to say all this finds no shelter in 
the New Testament. The method of Christ is the 
method of the new birth and re-creation. ‘If any man 
be in Christ, he is anew creature.’’ To be as good as 
new one must be new. Tobe saved souls must ac- 
cept Christ, and come under the power of the Holy 
Ghost, and bring the reason and the will and the 
conscience forward into conformity to God. In the 
matter of character let us have no “ patching” of any 
kind. 








DOES PROTECTION PAY? 


By THomas G. SHEARMAN. 
O working men gain by protective tariffs? Thoss 
who work on farms or on raising or prepar- 
ing provisions of any kind certainly gain nothing 
by protection; for they rsise nothing of which the 
price can be raised by tariffs. Men who work on 
house-building gain nothing; for houses cannot be im- 
ported to any large extent. So masons, carpenters, 
plumbers, gas-fitters, painters, plasterers, sash-mak-— 
ers, tinsmiths and the like, cannot profit by protection. 
Neither can any men who do custom-work of any kind, 
such as tailors v ho make clothes to order, or boot- 
makers who make boots toorder. Ofcourse men who 
do common labor, such as digging, laying railroads, 
quarrying stone, etc., and the army of men employed 
as ’loogshoremen, boisters, packers, porters, etc., can 
have no direct benefit from protection. Miners of 
coal andiron ore need no protection for themselves, 
because anthracite coal is never imported, other coal 
cannot be largely impoited, and iron ore is too bulky 
to be imported to any material extent. Merchants, 
storekeepers, professional men, teachers, all men 
engaged on railroads, steamboats, telegraphs, stage- 
coaches, carts and transportation generally, need aud 
get no protection from any tariff. Not one woman in 
a hundred can possibly get any direct benefit from such 
protection, because they are almost all engaged in 
domestic labor, with which no foreigner can compete, 
and are consumers rather than producers of manvfac 
tures, No child of cither sex, not at work ina factory, 
can be “ protected,” because it manufactures nothing. 
By this vime, you will say, we have reckoned up more 





not be generally known that he drinks, 80 he tries 





Yes, dear reader; that is just the fact of the case. 
** Protection ” cannot possidly ‘‘ protect” as much as 
one-hundredth part of the population. But it is main- 
tained because it is believed that the labur of one pro- 
tected person is essential to keep the ninety-nive un- 
protected ones alive. It is said that if the iro: manu- 
facturer is not protected, he will vot buy iron ore and 
coal, nor pay wages to the men wh > deal with the store- 
keeper, that thus the storekeeper will vot be able to buy 
of the merchant, and the merchant will not be able to 
have his new house built or his children put to school; 
and so all society will sutfer. 

But is it not utterly impossible that all the nation 
should depend for a living upon one-!.undredth part of 
its pumber? M.gbt you not as well try to muke a 
pyramid stand upon its point? 50 000,000 Americans 
pay more for everything they use because of the pro- 
tection given to 500,000 at the outside. If they do not, 
then there is no proteciion at all; fur when daties do 
not raise prices, tuey might just as well be taken off, 
and will be taken off, without any objecticn from pro- 
tectionists. It is said that prices are raised ouly for a 
short time. Thatis nottrue; but whut if it were true? 
Can it be possible that it is a good thing for the coun 

try to make 5,000 citizens pay high prices for every- 
thiuog, even for a short time, to enable 50 citizeus to 
make larger profits than they otherwise would? 

But does protection really bevefit even one in a hun- 
dred? Tailors thiuk that it benefits them, because it 
tends to keep out foreignu-made clothes. But it makes 
the tailor pay twice as much for his cloth as he could buy 
it for under free trade; and it forces bis customers to be 
content with fewer clothes. See how it works. A tailor, 
we will say, gets $50 for a suit which could be im- 
ported from abroad fur $25. But be must pay $24 for 
the cloth, which he could import for $12. He pays his 
workwen $20, when he could get the work done abroad 
for $10. His profit on the coat, under protection, is $6. 
He thinks that, if free trade ruled, be would have on‘y 
made $3, as while the coat would have cost him only 
$22, it would only have sold for $25. But is that true? 
Far frovw. it. He would sell four times as many coats 
and would make $12 profit where he now makes §6. 
It is a well known fact that the number of purchasers 
increases at least four times for every reduction of one 
halt in price, after allowing people a little time to find 
it out. The number of coats that are sold to-day at 

25 each is four times the number that sell at $50; 
while the number that sell at $15 or less, is probably 
twenty times as great as that of those that sell at $50. 
Stcamship lines, in good times, carry 1,000 passengers 
from Europe at $30, where they carry 150 at $80. 
This principle runs all through business. With every 
increase of price, therefore, every dealer loses cus- 
tomers and lessens the purchases of such customers 
as he has. The great fortunes of men in these days 
are made entirely by supplying the wants of poor peo- 
ple, for the simple reason that the poor overwhelming- 
ly outnumber the rich, and that the rich can only spend 
alittle of what they have, while the poor s:eud all 
that they make. There may be ten men in America 
who each have incomes of $1,000,000 a year. They do 
not spend $50,000 a year each. There are 10 000,000 
men here who earn on An aver2ge $400 a year each; 
and they spend it all. The m.llionaires are worth all 
told $500,000 a year to tradesmen. The poor folks are 
good for a trade of $4,000,000,000. But protection in 
effect tends to drive the latter class out of the store, 
for the sake of monoupolizing the custom of the mil- 
lionaires. 

It is the interest of every merchant and manufac- 
turer, of every tzilor, shoemaker, bousebuilder, st :re- 
keeper and seller of every kiod, to have cheap prices, 
because with these they can all do an immeusely 
larger business, with larger profits in the long ran, 
than they can at bigh prives. They do not think so, 
we know; but that is only because they do not know . 
what is for their own good. Railroad aud steamboat 
managers all thought at first that the most money was 
to be made out of rich people, travelipg in luxurious 
style at high prices; but they have found out their 
mistake, and all over the world are cultivatiug the 
poor travelers, from whose patronage they make 
almost all their profits. 

But we have followed the tailor too long. What we 
say of him is as true of every one else. The knife- 
maker is protected; but he has to pay a heavy duty on 
his steel. The steel-maker is protected; but he is 
taxed heavily on the iron from which he makes the 
steel. The iron-makg is protected; but he is taxed 
on the pig-iron from which he made his bars; and 
even the maker of pig-iron has paid beavily for every- 
thing which he uses in his work. And all the work- 
men, in every branch, have been taxed upon their 
clothing, their knives and forks, their plates, cups and 
saucers, their pots and pans, and tbeir sugar; all to 
help along the sacred cause of protection to their own 

industry. When the chain is complete, they have all 
paid out as much as they have gained; acd meanwhile 





than ninety-nine one-hundredths of the population, 


they have wasted one-third of their energies by 
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doing work which other people could and would 
have done for them, in exchange for something which 
our own people could do better than foreigners. 








THE MORAL TEACHING OF THE 
JESUITS. 
By KATHARINE LEE BATES. 

N connection with the discussion of those decrees 
I by which the French government has finally de- 
nied to the Society of Jesus, as an unrecognized re- 
ligious congregation, the right of public or private 
teaching in her domains, a book treating of their 
moral principles has been compiled by M. Paul Bert,* 
the leading speaker against them, in the summer of 
1879, before the Chamber of Deputies. Wisely aban- 
doning his first intention of writing a cutting treatise 
after the manner of Pascal’s ** Provinciales,’”’ M. Bert 
has struck a far more telling blow in selecting a prom- 
inent modern Jesuit, stripping from him, as he says, 
‘‘the bad Latin behind which he was hiding,’ and by 
merely publishing a simple translation of his works, 
casting upon the father himself the burden of exposing 
his order. 

The particular value of this book lies in the fact that 
it presents, in convenient form for examination, a 
general idea of the complete code of one Jesuit, not 
extracts from the works of many, in which case we 
might naturally suppose that their opponent had se- 
lected the most unfavorable passages; that this Jesuit 
is eminent in his society, sothat he may be properly 
allowed to represent it, and that he belongs to a 
modern age and civilization, so that his principles of 
morality can be fairly judged from the standpoint of 
to-day. 

The authority selected is Father Gury, who died 
not long ago, after having for many years been pro- 
fessor of moral science in a Jesuitic college. His 
notable works are two, a ‘‘Compendium Theologis 
Moralis ” and a ‘‘Casus Conscientie,’” books which 
have passed through several editions, the last bearing 
the date of 1875, and which, according to M. Bert, may 
be found not only in the hands of all the Jesuits, but 
of a large number of the common priests. In the pres- 
ent work they are combined by grouping the examples 
taken from the ‘‘Casus Conscientiw” after those 
moral principles of the ‘‘ Compendium ” which they il- 
lustrate, and they are also greatly condensed, although 
the synoptical plan is perfectly preserved, and M. Bert 
insists that he has abbreviated only what, pertaining 
especially to the church and sacraments, is less in- 
teresting to the ordinary reader than the portions bear- 
ing directly on the social and domestic relations of 
life. The fairness of his selection, as well as the ac- 
curacy of his translation, can be tested by reference to 
the original Latin works, which are still to be found 
in the market. 

The book is somewhat swollen by prefaces and notes 
from the hand of M. Bert, but in the main the Jesuit 
is left alone to plead the cause of his order, and the 
reader is disheartened to find that, under softer 
phrases and more guarded statements, the old perni- 
cious doctrines of invincible ignorance, equivocation, 
mental reservation, secret compensation and probabil- 
ism are still firmly held and steadily taught by the dis- 
ciples of this society. 

In regard to invincible ignorance, that we may es- 
tablish our assertions, look at this example, cited by 
Father Gury, of the confession of Florine: ‘‘I have 
told a lie, but I do not think I sinned because a 
weighty motive impelled me; it was to excuse my 
cousin and save him from a severe punishment.” 
What is the decision of the Jesuit? Not only that 
Florine should be held free from the sin of lying, on 
account of her invincible or innocent ignorance, but 
that she has done well and acted in accordance with 
the divine will. The immediate wrong, the falsehood, 
is not opposed to the will of God, he says, ‘for al- 


though it may be opposed to the primary divine will, ; 


it is not opposed tothe secondary divine will, by which 
God commands or grants us something, in supposing 
our invincible ignorance.”’ Hence we are led to infer 
that God himself willed the lie, and accepted it as so 
much virtue on the part of his invincibly ignorant 
child. The element of truth in this reasoning renders 
it allthe more dangerous to those who cannot foresee 
the results of its application and detect the hidden 
snare. 

So it is, to take a more extreme case, with the con- 
fession of Adalbert. ‘‘ Wishing to kill my enemy 
Titus, I have killed my friend Caius.” The Jesuit not 
only excuses the penitent from all sin in this regard, 
but holds that, not having been able to foresee the 
death of Caius, his ignorance is a sufficient reason why 
he should not be bound to make restitution to the be- 
reaved family. Thus we have numerous examples of 





* La Morale des Jesuites. Par Paul Bert, Député Professeur 
ala Faculu des Sciences, Paris. G. Charpentier, 1880. 








approved acts of equivocation and mental reservation, 
although we should hardly expect them after the em- 
phatic declaration of Father Gury, that ‘‘it is never 
permitted to lie, not even in view of an advantage, 
for we must not do evilthat good may come.” These 
are excellent words, but we soon find that there is, to 
the Jesuitical mind, a wide borderland between false- 
hood and truth, where a good Catholic may store 
nearly all his property in safety. The man who 
comes into an inheritance and hides his money, to 
save it from his creditors, does not offend against 
the truth in declaring that he has concealed nothing, 
because he has concealed nothing, “in the sense 
according to which they have a right to ask him. 
So, in replying that he has concealed nothing, it is as 
if he had said he had committed no act of injustice 
toward his creditors, since it is only in this sense 
that the judge and the creditors can question him.” 
So when, in the custom house, in answer to the official 
inquiry if he carries goods subject to duty, he replies, 
‘*T have nothing,” it 1s evident to a Jesuit, though 
perhaps not to the custom-house officer, that he 
means, ‘‘I have nothing that I myself need make 
known. It is your business to look instead of ques- 
tioning me.” Father Gury cautiously adds, however, 
with a touch of the inevitable policy of the order, 
that ecclesiastics should tell the truth, to avoid a 
scandal in case they should be detected in their denial 
and the affair become noised abroad. 

The examples of secrzt compensation are yet more 
distinct. The righteousness of this act is not only 
openly taught in the Moral Philosophy, but enforced 
by a number of supposed cases, like that of Augustus, 
who, sentenced by the judge to pay to Antoniusa debt 
which he, though lacking the legal proof, had already 
paid in full, obeys the judge and then secretly steals 
the same amount from Antonius. It is well, says the 
Jesuit; he only takes his own again. So Mark, a ser- 
vant, breaks by accident a costly crystal vase, and his 
angry master deducts its value from his wages. Mark 
has the sympathy and approval of Father Gury in the 
system of petty pilfering from his master by which he 
quietly and safely fills up the aching void in his pocket. 
Further than this, we have the case of a citizen, whose 
donkey is stolen by night, but the beast, escaping 
from the thieves, breaks into neighboring fields and 
does damage for which the judge sentences his mas- 
ter to pay. The citizen accordingly pays, but regards 
the decision as unjust, since he could not have pre- 
yented the occurrence, and so resorts to secret, com- 
pensation, by helping himself not only from the goods 
of his neighbors, but also from the public treasury. 
The Jesuit sanctions his course. 

The slippery doctrine of probabilism is also clearly 
affirmed, to the effect that, in a moral question, it is 
quite right and allowable to follow the less probable 
opinion, if your temporal advantage require it, provid- 
ed that such an opinion is considered probable by any 
Jesuits in good standing, ancient or modern, or even 
by one alone. More than this, Father Gury asks and 
answers the following question: ‘‘ Among several 
probable opinions, is it permitted to follow sometimes 
one and sometimes its opposite? Yes.” 

That there may be no misunderstanding, he gives us 
one example: ‘‘ Lucian, an heir, recognizes as valid a 
will made in his favor, although lacking certain re- 
quired formalities. For this he leans upon the prob- 
able opinion of the doctors. At another time, changing 
his mind, he asks and obtains in court the canceling 
of a will equally irregular, made in favor of Caius, 
in order that he himself, a nearer heir, may reap the 
benefit.”” He has simply availed himself of his right, 
says the man of conscience. ‘ He need not be at all 
disquieted.”’ 

Such is the spirit of the whole book. The pure moral 
laws are upheld to those who may find it convenient to 
obey them; but where money or reputation or any 
worldly prosperity is concerned, the loopholes of 
lying and theft and uncharity are sprinkled with holy 
water. This accommodating character of Father 
Gury’s morality shows far more clearly in the practical 
cases cited than, at first sight, in the principles of the 
‘*Compendium.” We are directly taught, indeed, that 
it is permitted to ‘‘ recommend a lesser wrong to one 
determined to commit a greater;” that a promise of 
marriage may rightfully be broken, if one of the parties 
come into possession of such a fortune as to arouse rea- 
sonable hopes of securing a richer partner; that it is 
not contrary to the law of kindness to ‘‘ wish a tem- 
poral ill to your neighbor, or to rejoice init, for a good 
end,” and otber similar moral lessons; but, for the 
most part, the Philosophy abounds in definitions and 
divisions and cross-divisions, until the sense becomes 
bewildered in a multitude of words. Conscience, for 
instance, branches into the vincible or invincible con- 
science, the certain or doubtful, the scrupulous or re- 
laxed, the probable or improbable, and these, in turn, 
have their own ramifications, until the reader grows 
secretly hopeful that, however much he may sin 





against one kind of conscience, he will have plenty of 
varieties left to carry him through. 

Yet, however skillful the Jesuits may have become in 
avoiding downright statements that lie open to attack, 
their decisions in practical cases evince the same old 
wily spirit that has woven its sinister meaning into 
the adjective Jesuitical. These may speak for them- 
selves. Pomponius, who, in revenge, secretly attempt- 
ed to shoot the goat of Maurus, but missed his aim, 
and shot instead the cow of Marinus, is bound to no 
restitution ; for he cannot be held accountable for the 
goat, because he missed it, nor for the cow, because he 
did not see it. Jacob, in killing Mark, who is a drunkard 
and a burden upon his family, is under no obligation to 
make restitution, because he has rather done them a 
favor than an injury. Curtius gives to Didymus a 
poisoned drink, with murder in his heart, but Julius 
takes it by mistake and dies. Curtius, though per- 
ceiving the error, was not morally required to warn 
Julius, if by so doing he would run the risk of betray- 
ing himself. He has not foreseen this death; hence it 
is an accident for which he is not accountable, and, in- 
deed, as the reverend father says, ‘‘ Julius killed him- 
self in draining a cup which was not meant for him.” 








THE SYNAGOGUE SYMPHONY. 
By HuGuH Srrayte, M.D. 
7 OU will search in vain through the lives of Men- 
delssohn for any mention of the Frau von 
Bieritz. Neither Devrient, nor Lampadius, nor Mos- 
cheles, nor Karl Mendelssohn, nor Ferdinand Hiller, 
nor that enthusiastic Elise Polko, has a single refer- 
ence to her. She is to them all—as, alas! she now is 
to me also—a shadow and the figment of a dream. It 
may be that I could have discovered some traces of her 
had I known her ancestral name. But, hidden as she 
was beneath her husband’s designation, real or feigned, 
and dwelling as she did in a foreign land, I was com- 
pletely cut off from the information which would now 
be invaluable. 

For Mendelssohn himself she cherished a profound 
love which approached veneration. Years have in- 
deed passed away since the incidents of this slight 
sketch marked themselves upon my memory, but I re- 
call them as vividly as: though it were yesterday, and 
the face of the woman who was their soul and center 
remains sharply pictured on the retina of my mind, 

To the majority of peuple she was only a music 
teacher in a small town—one of those self-contained, 
quiet persons who in middle life seem to preserve 
much of their youthful force. She never appeared, to 
me at least, to lack for any comfort. She occupied 
a moderate house in a moderate way, and in this same 
moderate style she had accumulated quite a clientage 
of pupils. Iwas never interested in her before she be- 
came my patient; and I have only written these 
lines because I have been told that it was a duty 
which I owed to the musical world to tell what 
I can of a symphony whose existence those who claim 
to be best informed have persistently denied. 

I want to say, further, that I am not a musician, and 
it will not be strange if I should incur considerable re- 
proach in trying to describe a remarkable composition 
so that professional and cultured people could compre- 
hend it. But I take all these risks, for the best of 
reasons: no one in America besides myself has heard 
the Synagogue Symphony, unless he was listening on 
the night when it was played. 

Madame Bieritz, as they called her, was taken very 
ill. I was summoned by her German servant, and for- 
tunately understood enough of the language to make 
out my duty. The lady was really sick. It was a 
malarial fever, which rendered good nursing indis- 
pensable and which brought the patient very low. I 
found it complicated, to a greater extent than I liked, 
with other matters—mental anxiety of some sort or 
other, for example. Well, the long and short of it was 
that she convalesced. The girl, Bertha, attended her 
mistress faithfully, and though I often found her in 
tears, she was always ready, and understood my poor 
attempts at a foreign language better than I could have 
hoped. One day, when her lady was very weak indeed, 
I caught her wringing her hands and saying something 
in a wailing voice about ‘‘die Grafin.” This was the 
only hint I ever had that the Frau von Bieritz was not 
bearing her own name; and I am free to say that her 
manners and actions were of that high-bred and well- 
born kind which suited the idea. I am convinced that 
she was from the nobility; otherwise I knew nothing 
and saw absolutely no confirmation of the thought. 
But Madame Bieritz did become well at last, and poor 
Bertha’s care was amply rewarded. Then followed 
weeks of slow convalescence, with a good many tokens 
of kindness from friends, though none could have 
known her longer than a year or two, and certainly no 
one had her confidence to the extent of understanding 
her history. 


Mendelssohn was her idol. To see her sit and look 
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at his picture or to hear her play his compositions you 
would have said, ‘‘ That man was more to this woman 
than a mere ideal musician. This is a devotion both 
high and pure, but yet in some actual and real way 
he and she have been thrown together.” I have more 
than once thought this, and I confess that I have read 
life after life of the great master, hoping to catch some 
clew. This has been a relaxation in the labors of a 
country doctor, but it has invariably ended in disap- 
pointment. However, when I remember the young 
girls at the house of Goethe and those charming recep- 
tions in which Felix Mendelssohn so often discovered 
the deep sympathies he had aroused by his music, I 
never doabted the possibility of a lofty and genuine 
devotion such as the Frau von Bieritz evidently felt. 

This was the only open, undisguised thing about her, 
and yet—as women go—she was frank enough. She 
simply did not talk about herself or her affairs, and no 
one else had much encouragement to introduce the 
subject. She would speak of music, art, literature, 
scenery, society—but of this more guardedly—and 
avoid either the direct or reflected lights of reminis- 
cence. A noble and cultured character, she command 
ed respect even by her reticence. 

I come now to the great incident to which this is all 
introductory. Madame Bieritz had nearly recovered. 
I had exhibited my quinine with more than usual suc- 
cess. As yet, however, she saw but little company, 
and had only been permitted for a fw days to touch 
the piano at all. On this particular evening when I 
called—rather as a friend than as a physician—I found 
her at the instrument with a manuscript before her. It 
was on paper yellow with age, in a peculiarly neat and 
careful penmanship. As I have seen fac-simile scores 
of Mendelssohn since then, I should say that it was ex- 
ceedingly like his autographic work. I can go no fur- 
ther than that. 

‘* Ah, Doctor,” she said, ‘‘ you have come upon me 
unawares.” But this I felt as well as saw. 

I apologized for my intrusion, and laid the blame— 
like a man—on Bertha. 

She answered, ‘‘ It is nothing. It gives me no con- 
cern. Iwas but trying to play once more the old 
music of my youth.” 

“‘Can’t I hear some of it?” I said, for the appear- 
ance of the page made me a trifle curious. 

‘““Willipgly. Itis the work of Felix Mendelssohn. 
It is the Synagogue Symphony.”’ 

Now I am not a musician—as I think I have said al- 
ready—but this struck me as a new title in the com- 
poser’s music, more especially as Mendelssohn had be- 
come quite the rage among our local performers. I 
asked whether I had ever heard it before. 

She smiled: ‘‘No, Doctor, Iam sure—quite sure— 
that you never heard it. Shall I tell you about the 
theme?” 

I was only too glad. 

She took her German Bible and handed it to me, 
open, at the fourth chapter of Luke’s gospel. I read 
where she pointed. It was the story of our Lord in 
the synagogue, reading the prophecy of Isaiah and 
thenexpounding it. Then of the confusion which fol- 
lowed, ending with the effort to cast him from the cliff 
and his majestic passing through the midst of the 
throng, and so going on his way. 

‘*Ts that the theme?” I said. 

“Yes. Listen!” 

The first movement was steady and stately, like the 
march of solemn words. Full, sonorous chords seemed 
to chant in measured cadence the prophetic song. 
Presently I heard the three phrases which belong to 
the ramshorn trumpets, blown in every Jewish syna- 
gogue on the Day of Atonement. I have since learned 
that there are four tones to this trumpet, and that they 
are called ‘‘ Tekeeah” or the ‘“‘blowing;” ‘‘Shebarim,” 
the ‘‘ repeated notes ;”’ ‘‘ Terooah,” the ‘‘ note of joy;” 
and ‘‘ Tekeeah-Geddlah,” or the ‘‘lengthened blowing.” 
They are so peculiar that I recognized them imme- 
diately, although they were in the midst of other 
music and I had previously heard them only on two 
occasions. On these tones the composer had dwelt 
with evident design. They occurred in such a manner 
and were reintroduced with such a definite purpose 
that they reminded one instinctively of the similar use 
of Luther’s hymn in the Reformation Symphony. 

After this movement—or part, I suppose I should 
call it—was finished by some strong, deep concluding 
notes, the mind naturally rested. It felt the satisfac- 
tion of a theme well marked and accented which 
aroused, inspired and at the same time awed the soul. 

The second part apparently gathered up the most 
attractive and forcible portions of what had just pre- 
ceded it and wove in and about them a lighter and 
more graceful tissue of harmony. I can only compare 
it to the change from the notes of the trumpet of 
ramshorn to the notes of the nightingale, which, in 
fact, they resemble. They were so light and delicate 
and yet so firm and elevating that they ran along like 
a transmutation of old music into new or similar varia- 
tions and enlargements of some grand and solemn 








theme caught ap into brightness and beauty. The 
voices of nature appeared to blend inthe harmony. I 
was positive about the substitution of the nightingale’s 
song for the trumpet, and I fancied that I could dis- 
cover the morning call of the lark. All this was set 
in what seemed a partially discordant bass, like a 
cheerful picture in a dusky and heavy frame. 

In the third part I perceived that this discordance 
had increased. There were even jargon and confusion 
present. There were intricacies and involutions in 
the music which must have required the highest skill 
in the performer to render them with true expression. 
A resistance to any symmetry or completeness left on 
the mind an impression which was painful and sad. 
You sat and wondered what new and strange distor- 
tion of the great theme would next appall the ear and 
whether you would ever again catch the notes of the 
nightingale. Uneasy, restless, hesitating, and yet 
clamoring above the occasional sweetness as a brook 
clamors down a steep descent—so did it run with an 
accelerated movement into abrupt and passionate 
sounds. Such noises might well rise from a surging 
mob—from the hurry and fury of a crowd pushed here 
and there by anger or excitement. This entire section 
of the symphony was most distressing to me. 

I think I have indicated the idea that each part 
seemed to catch and hold tke thoughts of the part be- 
fore it, until at last it changed them into its own tex- 
ture and made from them a new combination of notes. 
I at least felt this to be the case with the introduction 
of each new portion of the symphony. 

In the fourth and concluding part this was pre- 
eminently true. The discord and tumult of the third 
movement came thundering and shrieking into this. 
For a moment it seemed as though all wild passions of 
the |:uman soul were let loose. I had not believed the 
piano capable of such expression, but Madame Bieritz 
played as though she were inspired. I recognized the 
fact that this represented the Christ dragged from the 
synagogue and about to be cast from the cliff on which 
the city was built. 

Then came a pause—faintly broken by one of the 
most suggestive things I ever imagined. The treble 
ceased entirely, but the bass continued ina low, moan- 
ing undertone, like the beating of waters after a storm 
has spent its strength, or the lulling of the wind in the 
trees. I said it was a pause—and so it was, as far as 
the crash and jar of the previous music went. But 
this undertone passed on for an instant, and then, 
growing higher and clearer, came the song of the 
nightingale, full-throated and unwavering. Everything 
was now complete in its expression, satisfying both 
ear and mind. You felt as if harmony had conquered 
discord, and without the need of words you knew that 
what now stirred your heart was the Hallel—the 
majestic Alleluia of joyful triumph. It was essentially 
and peculiarly Jewish and yet it was Christian too. It 
took the form of a stately and simple march, with 
touches of melody as unexpected as they were charm- 
ing. All the grace and eloquence, combined with 
strength and vigor, which I had ever perceived in 
Mendelssohn, I now perceived again. I should not 
have needed to be told that this was his composition—- 
the result of his marvelous genius! 

Haweis says that the “ Elijah”’ cost Felix Mendels- 
sohn his life. I instinctively associate this symphony 
with that period of composition, that age of the mu. 
sician’s mind. I know not why. Perhaps it is because 
the same intensity prevails in it, and the same lofty 
rapture distinguishes its closing strains. 

Triumph it surely was, and yet, after all, a sad and 
pathetic triumph. You felt, when the music ceased, as 
though some lovely white-robed presence had passed 
before you. You felt that this all powerful form turned 
toward you eyes in which were tears, and that he 
whom no hate could harm, pitied the impotent wrath 
which broke like dry leaves under his tread. 

Frau von Bieritz turned and faced me: ‘Ah, it 
brings tears to you! I am glad.” And then, before 
I could examine it more closely, she laid the manu- 
script decisively away in a portfolio, and locked it up. 

Only at that moment could I find voice to inquire if 
this symphony had ever been elaborated for an orches- 
tra. She told me it had not. Had it been published? 
‘‘No.” But of course there were other copies? No; 
there were no other copies. 

And the Frau von Bieritz rose from her place, and 
without hauteur but without hesitation, she said: 
‘¢ My friend, it is now late. Iam older than you, and 
Iam weary. I have been sick and I have been think- 
ing of the past. Go home.” 

I could not take offense—that would have been 
ridiculous. I too rose. But I hazarded one last 
question: ‘‘ Pray, Madame Bieritz, how came you by 
that manuscript?” 

It was grossly inquisitive, I know, but she had been 
very unconventional with me. I was not, however, 
prepared for what followed. Drawing herself to her 
full height—standing before me like a queen—her face 
was for one instant lit by a transcendent expression 








which showed what a lovely woman she must have 
been in earlier years. With eyes partly raised and 
directed toward the portrait of the wonderful com- 
poser, she said—half to herself, half to me—‘‘I had 
it from his own hand.” 

How I left the house I cannot say. I was like one 
who had broken through some magic spell, and dazed 
and dazzled, had for a second beheld the riches of a 
world beyond his thought. I must tave had grace to 
appreciate the fact and to make my escape. But when 
I returned from a fortnight’s unavoidable absence, I 
learned that Madame Bieritz had suddenly departed for 
Germany with Bertha and the household goods, and 
I have never seen nor traced her since. The Syna- 
gogue Symphony remains only as a lovely dream. 


A year has passed away since this s‘ory was com- 
mitted to a more permanent record than my mere 
memory. Ihave taken it out from other papers, have 
read it, copied it, and here it is. I can make no changes 
in it, nor can I modify the plainness of its statement 
by any artistic touches. What I have told, I have told. 
The clew which I have lost may perhaps be seized and 
followed by other hands. 


Plymouth Pulpit. 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


WE are giad,O thou Most Aign, that our praises are not 
the only praises, that our joss are not toe only joss, that rise 
up around about thee. Thou dweliest in the miast of joy: 
thou art surrounded by toose that are redeemed to joy: thou 
art in the center ot ail that is purest and best; and if the dis- 
cordant and imperfect songs that men raise are swect in 
thine ear, it is as are our littie cbildren, that are pleasing to 
us before they learn to talk, in their faint uiterances. Tnou 
arta Fatber, and thy heart is fatherly. Toy be: ignant eye 
looks abroad upon tbe poor, the needy and the uncaught, 
upon those that are weighed down by the manifold infirmi- 
ties of life, by things withheld, or by superincumbent imper- 
fection. Tbou art pot stern, guverning men as thou dost 
govern matter. Thou dost give thy law to be Yea and Amen 
10 allinsensitive things; and (0 us, as we are allied to matter, 
of which our bodies are composed, thy law is steadfast, to- 
ward the good the same as toward the bad; but to us that 
dwell witbin ourselves, as immorta!, thou dost not govern by 
atern and unbending laws. With iofinite pliancy, with the 
all-discovering temper of love, thou dealest with us as thou 
seest is best for each one, punishing or withholding thine 
oand, frowning or smiiing, forbidding or permitting, in love, 
according to thy judgment, as we are, in lowerand imperfect 
ways, seeking to deal with our children in the household. 

We pray thar the way of obedience may seem the right way 
unto all. May they seek to know thy commandments and to 
obey them. Mav they endeavor inwardly to develop all the 
fruit of tue Spirit of God, and may they bave success; and if 
they do not at once blossom as the garden of the Lord, yet 
may they wait patiently for the full accomplishment of thy 
will inthem. To some thou dost give eariy perfectness; and 
they are as the first flowers of spring, that wither soon: to 
some thou dost grant more tardily tne fruitions of their de- 
sire; and to some thou veedest to give their whole life, that 
they may be tempered into the true spirit of Christ Jesus. 
And how thou art working, or with what knowledge of each, 
we do not know; but tuou wilt make it appear when we 
come to siand in Zion and before God, and discern in every 
one a new revelation of thy wisdom and of thy love, and are 
filled with unutterabie gratitude, and admiration, and praise, 
and adoration. 

And now, we pray that each one of us may bave patience to 
strive earnestly and persevering|y, in light or in darkness, in 
weakness or in strength, with all our power, and yet not 1ely 
upon ourselves, but look to thee for help, for sympathy, and 
for love. 

We pray, O Lord, that thou wilt grant that thy servants 
who have walked in the way of righteousness and gathered 
some of its fruits, may become living witnesses, testifying of 
the grace of God, and of the biessedness of that estate into 
which thou hast brought them; and may all those who stand 
afar off see that it is for them as well as for us; that there is 
no limit to thy grace: that tbe call is to every man; that God 
is on tbeir side, if ovly they are on their own side. 

We pray that thou wilt bring in muititudes of men froma 
worldly life, from selfishness, from all forms of iniquity and 
se.f-seeking, from passion, from seif-induizence, from bond- 
age to the senses, and from everything that keeps them low 
down or pollutes them. Gra:t, O Lord, toat there may be a 
resurrection power that shall bring them forth new men, 
created in righteousness in Christ Jesus; and may the Guspel 
that is preacned here be a Gospel that spall inspire tife and 
arouse action. Let not the fire go down on this altar. May 
consecrated bands be found, from day today, from year to 
year, and from generation to generation, to kindle and keep 
aflame the fire ot divine love; and as thou hast been pleased 
to grant unto tby servants grouped in fellowship here under 
one vame, Jesus Christ, in days gone by, great power for 
good, so grant that there way be such faith, sucn love, such 
high purpose, and such sympa by with God, that from gen- 
era'ion to generation, in days to come, this church mas flame 
forth the truth as it isin Corist, and that it may be a light to 
ligbten the Gentiles, and that many may be drawn, and that, 
b:ing drawn, they may be guided by the truth that is pro- 
claimed here. 

Lord, we are going away from these scenes; each bour we 
bid farewell to something that we shall never meet again; 
to-day we bury that which attended us yesterday: and each 
year departs to show its face bo more. We are pilgrims, not 
far from bome, aud if we look, many of us may aiscern the 
lines of light already in theeast. Weare drawing near to 
the morning; and ob, grant toat with remaioing strength, 
with renewed consecration, with more perfect wisdom, we 
may do the works of God while the day lasts. The bight 
comes, aad our work ceases bere; and grant that when we 
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ebal! oome from the night, starlit, to the morning of immor 
tall'y, we mas lift up our hexda, crowned wit» glory. to be- 
hoid thee, and to east our crowns at thy feet. saying: Not 
unto us, not uato us, but unto thy name, be the glory, for- 
everandever. Amen. 


SERMON. 
FERVOR OF SPIRIT.* 

“Not slothful in business; fervent in spirit ; serving the 
Lord.”—Kom. xii., 11. 
fY°HE word fervent, in our tongue, would seem to 

| indicate a flame, or heat that prevails to such 
an extent as to break intoa flame. It is not exactly 
that which is expressed in the original, in so far as the 
figure is concerned; but it is exactly that which the 
original has in its inner sense. It is to boil. In the 
Greek it is to be warm, as water, at 9 certain point ne- 
cessary to boiling. Boiling hot would perhaps be nearer 
to it. But whether it be the dry heat or the wet heat, 
it comes to the same point—namely, feeling, carried 
up to the point of disclosure. 

This is a command which is universal in regard to 
Christian conduct, Christian feeling and Christian life. 
It is such a condition or quality as the feeling itself 
which is commanded. We are to have charity, the 
apostle says—fervid charity; not languid, listless and 
somnolent charity, but a charity that fires up, that 
flames, that buils. 

Figures of light and heat pervade the Bible; they 
pervade all literature; indeed, they are so obvious that 
naturally they would be fallen upon in the attempt to 
express inward feeling by outward signs; and the 
opposite of this is expressed where it is said, ‘‘ The 
love of many shall wax cold;” as where the fire goes 
out, and the cauldron loses its high temperature, and 
tinally is cold. 

All the wey through it may be said to be the very 
genius of religious feeiing, whether we regard it from 
the Old Testament standpoint or from the New, that it 
is to be vitally fervent; and everything that is less 
than that is less than true and genuine. All feelings 
and dispositions are, in their proper state, right in 
kind and quality as well. 

Now, itis not necessary that feeling should take on 
its lowest forms of expression. The feeling may be 
right, and the expression may be wrong. A man may 
express a feeling by the lip, by the voice, by speech, 
and it may be coarse and boisterous; it may lack re- 
finement and propriety; it may be immature; it may 
be untimely; it may be of disproportionate intensity ; 
it may be a world too large on small things and a 
world too little on great ones; there are all variat‘ons 
in the intensity of emotions as developed under re- 
ligious influence, but there is no feeling which answers 
to the test of the Word of God that is not fervent. 
The beginving of fecling may be like a single spark 
struck from a flint, which is of no use until the match 
has caught it, and the wick is lighted, and the candle 
begins to flam? aud give light to al) that are in the 
house. All feeling fully developed must be fervent; 
and where it is not fervent it is very hazardous for 
those who #z* careful as to what they affirm, to say 
that they have feeling. 

But may not feeliug be unexpressed? May it not be 
without a tongue? Are not the dcepest feelings often 
voceless? Is there not language in the heart? And 
is it not true that men of the profoundest feeling often 
appear to their fellow men as fountains sealed? There 
may be a deep and broad current flowing underneath. 
Ice-bound is the surface, like rivers in winter, from 
side to side; and are we to say there is no current, 
that there are no feelings? Yes, there is latent feel- 
ing; and latent feeling is cftentimes the deepest and 
the best; and there ure other expressions of it besides 
those of the tongue. The eye expresses it; the hand 
expresses it—for there is no better use of feeling in 
this world than the expression of it, not as a visible 
act, but as an emotive power that is inspiring the 
whole conduct everywhere and always. The best 
mother is not the one who kisses her babe the oftenest, 
but the one that takes care of it the best. The best 
friends are not those that forever hang with caress 
upon your neck, but those whose whole life and occu- 
pation have fuund out how to serve you, at every step, 
by the ten thousand amenities of love. Feeling may 
express itself in action—action that runs through all 
the variations of disclosure; but feeling must develop 
itself somewhere, and somehow; and feeling that does 
not do anything dves not exist. It is like a candle un- 
lighted; or worse, it is like a fire of green wood in 
the dead of winter that smokes and does not burn. 

The religious side of human nature must glow. 
There must be enough strength in the flame to with- 
stand-the rushing of the wiud, or it is put out. 

“Let your ligat snine before mea.”’ 

We cannot hide it. We cannot shelter it under a 
bushel. We must carry the light of feeling, the light 
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of the heart and soul, out to a boisterous world; and 
the feeling is to be carried up to an intensity such that 
it will burn or shine out and be able to withstand the 
influences that are streaming from life and business 
on every side. Therefore you see it coupled with 
**Not slothful in business.” You are to carry your 
fervency into business; you are to adapt it to your 
business ; you are to make it a part of your business, 
and so a part of your religioa—not the devotional 
part, but the physical part. Be not slothful, not dally- 
ing, not lazy, not phlegmatic. Be quick, active, ener- 
getic. A man that is a Christian has no business to 
be slow, unless he has a doctor’s certificate to that 
effect. A man was made to be a perretually wasting 
and replenishing force. The intellect, the emotions, 
the passions, the executive power, and everything else 
in a man, are required to make aman. Man was not 
formed to be hewn down as a log that is grown in the 
forest ordinarily has to be before it is placed in the 
house. It takes all the appetites, all the passions, all 
the lower xffections, all the basilar elements; it takes 
the domestic economy; it takes the whole round and 
realm of reason; it takes all the spiritual faculties 
to make a man; and all of them put together only 
make about half a man, as men are generally devel- 
oped. In the imperfections of this life there is not to 
be conceived anything so grand as the potential, the 
possible man. When God, in the circuit into which he 
infused so much of himself, set it in material condi- 
tions to multiplying throughout the earth, not the 
sun, not the stars, not anything in all creation, was so 
delightful to him as the ideal picture in himself of that 
which he called man. 

It takes all that there is in a man to make a man. 
and all of it active, educated, disciplined, made harmo- 
nious, controlled; so that any man who supposes him- 
self to be a quiescent Christian mistakes the very first 
conception of religion. 

A great many Christians claim that there is a living 
force in them ; but when you look you never see it: it 
is never disclosed. If you paint a Christian man with 
the eagle in him, the symbol of St. John, the eagle 
must be seen: it is not a part that hides; and if a man 
has to go out into life carrying the impress of the 
divine nature, he has to go out with that nature dis- 
closed so that it shall have force. 

Now, the law of force is fervency, intensity. The 
truth of the Bible cannot be received through any 
other agency than this. No man can work with any 
great competency except by strong feeling ; but, work 
aside, conceptions of truth cannot come. There are 
many things which men can discern when they are in 
a state of exaltation, but which they never can see in 
any lower state. 

There have been mornings when, from the conditions 
of life or the conjunctions of circumstances, you have 
felt yourselves lifted up into a clearer air, and have 
been nerved with a power such as does not belong to 
your ordinary days ; and in the hours of such lami- 
nous exaltation you have perceived truths, and higher 
relations of truth; you have had an outlook upon hu- 
man life; you have received an inspiration such as you 
have never had at any other time; you have mourned 
because you have lost it and could not find it again; 
and you have said, ‘‘ If [ could carry that state of mind 
which I had yesterday with me I would be victorious 
over life.” 

Now, there are gradations of sen ibility. The low- 
est state of mind is quiescence. The second stage of 
sensibility is that which simply makes you receptive. 
You are like a slate, which does nothing for itself, but 
on which arotherhand can write; and men are largely 
in that state in respect to the highest forms of social 
and moral truth—that is, they are simply receptive; 
but ifthat state can be carried so high as that it be- 
comes creative in a minor degree, being lifted up above 
the mere receiving of truth to the understanding or 
the feeling of it, let the bellows be applied, let the 
wind blow, aud the mind rises still higher, it becomes 
automatic in activity, it is inspired; and you begin 
now to flash out truths yourself. 

There is one step higher than this, and that is 
where this feeling is carried up on every side to a de- 
gree of intensity which produces intuition; which 
produces prophecy or foresight. I firmly believe, not 
that it is in the power of all men, but that it is a part 
of the endowment of manhood, in the higher stages 
of the development of the mind, to discern things 
which are impossible to be discerned by ordinary men, 
or by men in ordinary states; and that the range of 
this transcends anything which we are acquainted 
with in our philosophy. I know it is so. I would 
give my right hand if I could call back again the feel- 
ings that I had when [ walked for the first time in the 
galleries of the Louvre and Luxembourg, where reve- 
lations of form and color were made to me such as I 
had always been dreaming about. I had forever been 
hungering for beauty in art, and never had witnessed 
it in my earlier life; but when I went abroad, a pil- 





grim for the first time, and was introdueed to this 
whole paradise of art, it lifted me into such a condition 
that I did not know whether I was in the body or out 
of the body; and I remember what a sweep of thoughts 
I then had in respect to man. I then saw the solution 
of them. I had a vision of the coming development 
of men, and the results of it. It was a wide picture 
of prophecy. But I was nota prophet; and I could 
neither say it nor write it; and it faded out. I remem- 
ber where it was, but I cannot see the picture. I 
recollect this, that when a soul or a mind is lifted up 
to a certain stage it is clothed with powers which it is 
utterly ignorant of in the ordinary conditions of every 
day life. 

Now, the great truths of the Gospel which appeal 
to us onthe side of faith are to be accepted in their 
plentitude and in their reality only in a condition of 
mind that is alive, approximately, to its highest estate. 
I bear men finding fault with the doctrine of the 
church, that we are to receive some things by faith. I 
honor them for grumbling at faith as it has been 
usually interpreted and taught to them. For what is 
faith? {s it taking a thing ontrus'? Is it believing 
a thing which you cannot understand? Not at all. 
‘‘Faith is the substance of things hoped for; the evi 
dence of things not seen.”’ Faith is that state of mind 
in which a man dwells with things that are not physi- 
cal or sensuous. It is that attitude of mind in which 
the imagination iu the first instance interprets to the 
reason the reality of the great invisible world. In 
other words, faith is the reason acting under the light 
and flash of imagination, not in its lower and sensuous 
forms, but in its higher and revelatory forms. 

When a man, therefore, tells me that I am to believe 
things by faith, meaning by this that I am to believe 
them because my priest tells me to, that is against my 
sense, and against my experience or inexperience. 
But as [ understand faith it is such a quickening of 
the mind, such an expansion of its power, such a 
Juminousness shining through it of the fires of a sanc- 
tified imagination working on moral and spiritual ele- 
ments, that the whole man is lifted up into a higher 
sphere, und reasons upon things that are not in the 
vulgar court of a mere justice of the peace, but in the 
spiritual court of the Holy Ghost. 

That the minds of men are so illuminated and can 
be so lifted up that they can receive the higher forms 
of truth I do know. It is not a matter of observa- 
tion: I tnow it. I speak of that which I have seen 
and felt. 

And what is a man who is said to be a minister of 
the Gospel if he is not exalted by the Holy Ghost so 
as that he can appreciate all the bigher disclosures of 
the spiritual faculties—those subtle truths which do 
not take on bodily forms, bat which move in tle air? 
The greitest part of all the truths which dignify man, 
and lie « ver against our hopes and longings. are traths 
that have no voice, no exposition, and that we are to 
discern by the intuition of our higher faculties, and the 
excitement and development of the intellectual and 
moral states of the souls of men. 

But how different are all the truths that come down 
into humanexpression! How dull they are! How, as 
it were, are they ‘ foolishness,” as the apostle styles 
it, to men who have not this exaltation, and who are 
not brought up into this Juminous and kindling atmos- 
phere! 

And what is God to the great mass of men? A fate; 
a fear; adread; an abstraction; a machinist; a power 
hid behind government; a law; a something; a noth- 
ing. Btt when the soul has been kindled, and the 
understsading is regnant, and all the best affections 
cluster ;round the reason to give it expression, the 
heavens cannot contain God! The earth is full of his 
glory anicompauionship. We walkin him. We live 
in him. We have our very being in him. And oh, a 
God at hand; a God within me; a Ged that speaks to 
me: a God that pervades every one of my faculties; a 
God that broods my night and illumines my day: a 
God that cwverlooks my mistakes and forgives my 
iniquities; a God that gives me constant testimony, 
every day, that I am on my way as a pilgrim to the 
higher | fe—such a God is not to be marked out with 
lines of latitude and longitude. He is a God that my 
soul has found; but he is a God that the theologian, 
as a theologian, knows nothing about. He is a God 
that has not been brought down to definitions and 
descriptions, but that is unsearchable and ineffable. 

And yet no man can come to this high aud very 
blessed :ondition of recognizing God who is in a low 
state of feeling; and as the sum of all theology is the 
divine nature, so he that cannot conceive of Gud as a 
living, vital presence, interpreted by every affection, 
every sense and every reasoning faculty, cannot under- 
stand theology itself. 

There is but one way in which you can have a sound 
theology, and that is by living so near to God that you 
have the witness of the Divine Spirit in you that you 
are the sons of God. If you can breathe into the 
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ehurch of the Lord Jesus Christ such a vitality of faith 
as that the membership are living in a fervent and 
burning zeal of Christian charity, you need not trouble 
yourself about doctrinal beliefs: they will take care of 
themselves; but if you spend all your force upon the 
externalities of doctrine and of church organization, 
putting in just a little fervency of faith and love as an 
ornament, you will have a huge casket with aspurious 
jewel in it; for faith and hope and love are the only 
three things that, amid the perishing of the world and 
the change of human conditions, will survive and re- 
appear in their identity beyond. 

Now, if these views are substantially correct, then I re- 
mark, in the first place, that all dull and drowsy preach- 
ing is heretical. What is it that is meant by heresy, 
but misleading men? Anything, whether it be doctrine 
or whatever it be, that turns people out of the way, 
and imperils their souls, is heresy; and of all heresies 
there is none more deadly than a drowsy preacher. 

A wan that goes into the pulpit with his old sermon, 
that is yellow from years of use, and drags it along 
through the appointed twenty minutes, which are 
longer than ordinary hours, and drowses on foreordi- 
nation and clection, on retribution, on the distinctions 
between the perseverance of the saints and falling 
from grace, on the apostolicity of the ministry, on the 
order of worship, on the question as to whether you 
shall sing David’s psalms or whether you shall sing 
Watt’s spiritual songs and hymns, and drones and 
drones, snd has but one point of joy in his whole ser- 
mon, that being the ‘‘Amen”—I say that Arian or 
Socinian is no more heretical than he is. "There are a 
great many ministers who have done to their churches 
what somnolent mothers have done to their babes— 
overlaid them and smothered them. There is many a 
minister that spreads his dullness over his congrega- 
tion until, after they have attended his ministry five or 
ten years, the theology that he preaches is no more to 
them than the ticking and striking of a clock in the 
kitchen is to the children and the cook, who have heard 
it tick and tick ind tick, and strike and strike and 
strike, so long that they do not minditatall. The 
old sleepy driver has steeds of fire; and the reins are 
in his hand: and he drives the chariot of salvation 
over his people until they are as dead as were Pharaoh 
and his chariots at the bottom of the Red Sea. 

Aud yet, when a man comes that wakes up the con- 
xregation, there are a great many men that look up, 
and say, ‘‘ Who knows whereunto this thing will 
grow?” Why, yes, if sleep be piety, what will become 
of religion ifmen wakeup? But life is above all price; 
and a man whois fit to preach at all must be fit to 
preach because he has the power of inflammation. A 
man that cannot boil and that cannot make anybody 
else boil; aman that cannot be blown into a flame, 
and cannot kindle a flame in others, is not fit tc preach. 
Flame is life; and if a man be alive on mistaken views, 
even that is safer than dullness on right views. 

But, then, I am not advocating mere animal passion 
in the pulpit. Iam not advocating a simpl« wanton 
exercise of the intellect and the imagination. I hold 
that there is no one thing in this world to which a man 
can be called and ordaived that calls for a de-per and 
more fervent life, and that has such treme: dous re- 
sponsibilities around about it, as the preaching of the 
Gospel. A man who believes that men are sivfual, and 
av-e dying, and are waiting for the blessedness ot the 
Spirit to cleanse them and lift them up for their salva- 
tion, and who doles out the Gospe]—I will not call him 
a hypocrite; there is not enough of him to make one. 
Of all men, the prudent old dullards are the last that 
should say anything about the dangers of ex: itement, 
and revivals, and fanaticism. Fanaticism isth blessed- 
est thing in the world that could possibly bippen to 
them. 

I remark, secondly, that all the conceptic1s o°® re- 
tizious life that esteem feeling, and strong f eling, to 
be vulgar, are unchristian and unphilosophi al; they 
are utterly unallied to the whole nature of grace, orto 
the disclosure of God’s feeling in the human :,oul; and 
yet, there are a great many who have such @ concep- 
tion The substitution of decorum for emotion, of 
polish for deep feeling, of taste for conscience; in 
other words, the worship of culture as it exists in 
modern times, the eterna] heresy of self-seeking in the 
Jower ranges of human life, which is now called cal- 
ture—there can be nothing wider from the t ue spirit 
of the Gospel] than that. 

I think that one of the most striking thing: that has 
never bad any adequate disclosure in comm :ntary or 
phijosophy is that which we see in Paul’s /etters to 
the Corinthian churches. If there ever was+ ynfusion 
worse confounded. if there ever was tumult running 
riot, if there ever was breaking out in every  oncejva- 
ble form, it was in the Corinthian chureh, where some 
spoke with tongues, where some were interpreters, 
where some were workers of wireeles, where there 
were such tumults of feeling that the apostle had to 
rome jp und exereise his power, and where even the 











Lord’s Supper was celebrated with such familiarity, 
that he felt called upon to tell them they must not get 
drunk, and that if they wanted to drink a great deal 
they had better do it at home before they came. 

This shows what the state of feeling was. It indi- 
cates a condition as far remote from spiritual and re- 
ligious life as anything can be conceived to be. The 
Greek mind, that never had moral sense enough to hold 
a government together, was as void of spirituality as 
it was exquisite and beautifal in all thiogs that were 
material. Into the midst of that mind fell a beam of 
heavenly light; and upon every side arose mavifesta- 
tions of new forces—burning feelings of love with an 
untrained knowledge of them; faith without any limi- 
tations or inspirations; and these were followed by 
crude and strange developments; and where the Gos- 
pel is brought into new and untried hearts it will vio- 
late taste and culture. It must. It oughtto. There 
is no other way. 

Where men are thoroughly trained and cultivated, 
and have religious feeling, and have it fervently and 
deeply, it is a great deal better that they should ex- 
press it with refinement, and with genius if it can be 
so expressed; but to have decorum, and taste, and cold 
intellectuality, and none of the fire of feeling, is to be 
idolatrous. It is to worship the senses—and that ona 
very low plane of life. It is better, a hundred fold, 
that there should be the utmost tumult of revival than 
that there should be simply a decorous stupor. It is 
far better that men should make mistakes becanse they 
are under the influence of a new and higher life than 
that they should make but one single mistake which 
consists of the sum total of their life. 

I am not, then, making a plea for all sorts of rude 
and vulgar expressions of feeling; but let every man 
express, if not by words, then by his life, the new hope 
and faith which is in him, and his sense of things to 
come, of the power of the other world, and of the in- 
fluence of the Holy Ghost to stir up the soul to its 
very depths; let every man express these things by 
the language in which he was born; and if he can do 
it no better than by the rude sailor’s language, God 
loves that. If he can do it no better than by the un- 
educated man’s language, God understands that. The 
life of the soul expressed in the best way in which a 
man can express it, has in it dignity, power, glory. 

Whatever may be the relative impressions of minis- 
ters, we have got to cast the devil out of the pulpit, or 
we shall never have the liberty of the church or the 
full power of religion. Of course one man will ex- 
press himself logically ; but where logic rules the pul- 
pit, piety and everything else are sacrificed; and it is 
the devil of logic that has taken possession of the pul- 
pit. There are a great many men who are so logical 
that they never doany good. They spend their whole 
life in forging links of a chain, but they never use the 
chain. They are forever manufacturing ideas, but 
they never carry those ideas to any market, or do any- 
thing with them. There are smiths that never go away 
from theiranvil. There are workers that make swords, 
but never wield them. There are armorers that are all 
the time making casques, helmets, and what not, but 
that are never seen on the battle-field. 

The whole world is lost; we see men wallowing in 
degradation on every side; and we are set to give light 
to them who are in darkness, to open the prison doors 
to them that are bound, and to bring liberty and re- 
lease to mankind ; and the pulpit is possessed of taste— 
of a sense of the artistic and the beautiful. The artistic 
and the beautiful belong to religion; but religion does 
not belong to taste; it is not the handmaiden and 
servant of taste; and yet there are a great many men 
who are distressed because their sentences are not 
rounded out perfectly, and because their whole sermon 
is not as beautiful asa poem. They are suffering all 
the time on account of their language. They want to 
give a more beautiful form to their thought. 

God forbid that I should p'uck one single feather 
from birds of paradise; God forbid that I should take 
one single note from the tuneful birds that sing; but 
this I say, that a man who is set between God and 
man, between the living and the dead, whose business 
it is to take care of souls, and who is only thinking 
about taste, taste, taste, is like a doctor who is so 
busy fixing his curls, his collar and his cravat, that he 
does not say anything to the sick man, but goes away 
—which is the best thing he could do. 

The same is true of learning. The same is true of 
novels, which merely flash across the imagination and 
bring admiration to the soul. The pulpit is the place 
for simple, hearty, downright manliness. If there is 
apy man on earth upon whom lies the obligation to ful- 
fill the royal law, ‘‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and thy neighbor as thyself,” it is 
the man that says he has been appointed by Jesus 
Christ to bring men to reconciliation, and from sin 
and darkness to light and life. Is be sufficient for 


these things? No man on earth, I do not care how 
strong he is, I cgre not what effeets be produces, if he 








be fervent, and if his imagination and his reason be in- 
flamed to take in the type of the vastness and grandeur 
of that to which he is called, but must feel, ‘‘I am un- 
worthy.” 

And now, Christian brethren, are you, that are 
grouped into a church, and are known by the world as 
being the disciples of the Lord Jess Christ, living 
right? Are you living, with real glow and fervor, a 
religious life? Do you love God, or do you only say 
you love him? Do you love your fellow men as your- 
self, or do you only say that you do in routine? Do 
you enjoy religion? Do men sce that you enjoy it? 
Are you working in your several spheres with fervor? 
Is Christ pleased with you? Is it not time that you 
should wake out of your sleep, ye that are sleeping? 
The Master is going by; and the cry, ‘‘ The Bride- 
groom cometh,” will sound in your ears before long. 
Are your lamps filled? Are they burning? I beseech of 
you, look to this, every one of you, fathers and mothers, 
young men and maidens. Are you living in a fervent 
religious life? Do men feel the fire and the flame? 
Are you a power among men? Are you living only 
decorously, externally, leading a conformable Chris- 
tian life? 

May the Spirit that kindles light in the heavens and 
through the universe, and that has delivered us from 
the bodily life—may the Spirit of light, life, fire and 
power come down into the hearts of every one of the 
members of this church, and of all disciples of every 
name gathered together this morning, brushing the 
ashes of the past away, kindle on the old altar a new 
flame that shall never go out. 


Che Sunday-Srchool. 


LESSONS FROM THE PATRIARCHS. 
By LyMAN ABBOTT. 








HE story of the patriarchs Abraham, Isaac and 

Jacob, and Juseph, who may for our purposes be 
included among them, illustrates dramatically (1) the 
development of faith, (II) four characteristic phases of 
Christian experience, and so experimentally (I!I) four 
great Christian doctrines. 
rately. 

I. The development of faith. As an experience the 
Christian religion is a development in the race as well 
as in the individual. The world grows in grace and 
in the knowledge of God. The wholc Bivle is the his- 
tory of this growth, but it is strikingly exemplified in 
the progress which is made frum the exodus of Abra- 
ham to the death of Joseph. In this panorama of 
religious biography. faith is first seen in the impulse 
which it gives to a spiritually minded pagan, who has 
grown dissatisfied with the polytheism of the Chaldees, 
and who, following the spiritual impulse of his nature, 
awakened by the touch of God, turns his back upon 
his native land, his family and his early religion, that 
he may find liberty and opportunity in a new and 
strange land to worship the one God which faith has 
revealed to him. Very imperfect in his conception of 
God, very variable are his experiences of exaltation 
and depression. In his faith he is sustained, and he 
must needs be sustained, by constant revelation in 
dream, vision, prophetic utterance, and perhaps also 
Visible appearance. His faith is like the gold in the 
mountain, mixed with ore; he walks indeed by faith, 
but it caunot be said that he does not walk by sigut; 
his faith is continually sustained by a dependence upon 
sight. 

But his son, born into an atmosphere of religious 
faith, takes a step forward; faith with him is no longer 
doubting and questioning; he knows neither the de- 
pressions nor the exaltations of his father; he is not a 
stranger seeking a home, but a son living at home and 
uuder his father’s roof. Faith thus becomes strong 
for the conflicts which next await it. In Jacob we 
see faith wrestling with greed and selfishness; the 
wrestling by the brook Jabbok is typical of Jacob’s 
whole life, in which the higher and the lower natures 
wrestle all the night long, and in which at last faith 
wins its supreme victory. It is still, however, a faith 
sustained by visions and supported by the manifest 
providence of God rewarding with large prosperity 
the least fidelity. Finally comes the consummate 
flower of faith in the life of Joseph; saving his boy- 
hood dreams, we have no story of any vision, prophetic 
utterance or even spiritual companionship to sustain 
him; while as alad he is carried away from his fa- 
ther’s home and from all the sweet influences of his 
father’s faith into a pagan land. God seems to have 
deserted him: from the pit to captivity, from captivity 
to the prison—this is the story of his early life. But 
through ull these experiences of darkness and of dis- 
may faith never deserts him; he holds fast to the God 
of his fathers; and his first words when brought into 
Pharaoh’s court are a testimony to the vite! power o! 


Let us look at these sepa- 
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that faith which has sustained him without the aid of 
sense. Quite as perplexing to Joseph must have been 
his experience as was the experience of Job to him ; 
but no echo of Job’s questioning and semi-skepticism 
is hinted at in Joseph’s experience. Faith leading out 
of darkness into light; faith, the light of a quiet life; 
faith, a victorious light in a darkened nature; faith, a 
victorious light in a darkened life—this is the story of 
faith in the four lives of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob and 
Joseph. 

Il. Four typical experiences. Christian life mani- 
fests itself in a thousand different forms and natures. 
Life is as real in the corn as in the rose, in the rose as 
in the corn; so spiritual life is as real in the poetic 
and meditative nature of a Thomas a Kempis as in 
the practical and pltilanthropic nature of a John 
Howard, but no more real in the one than in the other. 
Four characteristic types of Christian iife and experi- 
ence are afforded by the four lives before us. Abraham 
represents the prophetic and poetic nature, the soul 
that sees visions and dreams dreams, that is alternately 
exalted and depressed, that rejoices in experiences 
which more prosaic natures never know, but is also 
plunged into depths of darkness into which more pro- 
saic natures are never cast. This is the type of Chris- 
tian experience most exalted in religious memoirs and 
biography, but not more exalted by the Bible than 
other types just as genuine and just as serviceable to 
the world. Isaac represents the type of spiritual life 
which shows itself in no extraordinary experiences or 
poetic utterances, but simply in practical but exalted 
moral life, in obedience to authority, in fidelity to 
affection, in industry in business and in kindness and 
placability to enemies. Jacob represents the character 
perhaps most commonly seen in our own material and 
money-making age in which a nature partly inherited 
and partly molded by circumstances, thoroughly 
worldly, gives battle through many years to the diviner 
element imparted in parental instruction and quickened 
by divine grace. Finally, Joseph shows the type of 
Christian character which knows how patiently to 
wait God’s own time, following God’s own guidance, 
to do God’s work in God’s way. Fénelon and Madame 
Guyon may be said to represent the first type; Wilber- 
force and John Howard the second type; few readers 
of The Christian Union but can find in their own heart 
experiences an interpretation of the third type; the 
slave cabins of the South and the invalid beds of every 
land furnish illustrations of the fourth. 

Ill. Four great doctrines of the Gospel are dramati- 
cally illustrated by these four lives: by Abraham’s 
life the reality and the sacredness of a living union 
with God; by Isaac’s life the power of religion in com- 
mon things; by Jacob’s life the transforming power 
of the grace of God; by Joseph’s life the reality, the 
minuteness and the variety of method of special 
providence. 


PRIMARY REVIEW OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. Crarts. 

The following set of questions have been prepared 
with the hope that teachers will not make use of them 
by reading them from The Christian Union in their 
classes on review Sunday. If used at all as here given, 
they should b2 memorized. It is impossible to teach 
little children unless the teacher has ‘‘a fixed purpose 
and an emancipated eye.” The best use to make of 
the questions would be to take them as suggestive of a 
inethod of conducting a review which will call out 
from the children all that they have received for the 
past quarter; take them as suggestive, and form a set 
of original questions, which should also be memorized. 
Original questions are better than ready-made ones, 
because a teacher must needs put soul into any lesson 
that is self-made. 

To the following questions there are only three re- 
plies. Children would soon discover this, and give 
themselves up to guessing or hazarding replies, with- 
out proper watchfulness on the part of the teacher: 

What man had wells left him by his father Abraham? 

Who had a brother Esau? 

Who had a father Jacob? 

What man had his wells filled up by the Philistines? 

Who stole his brother’s blessing by acting and tell- 
ing lies? 

What farmer had an hundred fold in his fields because 
the Lord blessed him? 

Who had to run away from home for fear his brother 
would kill him? 

Who had nine wicked brothers? 

To whom did the Lord speak at Bethel, and make 
the promise, ‘‘I will keep thee in all places whither 
thou goest ”? 

Who mistook the Lord for an enemy, and wrestled 
against him? 

Who had a son Joseph? 

Who had a father Abraham? 

Who was put into prison because a woman told a lie 
about him? 





What old man was invited to come to Egypt by 
Pharaoh? 

Who was sold as a slave by his brothers? 

Whom was Pharaoh pleased to make the lord of 
Egypt? 

What old man wore his hoary hair as a crown of 
glory? 

Who gathered the corn of Egypt into barns for seven 
years? 

Who fully forgave his brothers for their cruelty to 
him? 

Who lived to be one hundred and forty-seven years 
old? 

Who lived to be one hundred and ten years old? 

Teachers should aim to have the Golden Texts of 
the quarter recited by the children, when the questions 
would naturally suggest them. 

Important Note.—In preparation for the lesson of 
next Sunday—a Christmas lesson—giye to each child 
a gilt paper star, with the request for each one to 
write or print one thing about the life of Jesus on it, 
and bring it back next Sunday. 








Correspondence. 


A REPLY TO “E. M.” 
To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

GENTLEMEN: Your issue of November 10th, page 402, 
has a short article by ‘‘E. M.,’° severely criticising the 
authors of the Temperance Lesson prepared by the Na- 
tional Temperance Society, I presume, on the vow of the 
Nazarite. ‘E. M.” seems to be quite ‘stirred up.” He 
indulges in the use of pretty big words about ‘‘ the des- 
potism of temperance organizations, which invade and 
seek to control evangelical churches,” and charges the 
writers of the lesson with ‘* ignorance,’”’ and “ audacity,” 
and *‘ perversion of the facts,” etc. His proof of all this 
‘*ignorance, audacity and perversion”’ is found in what 
he calls ‘‘the transient nature of the law in Num. vi.” 
He claims that the twentieth verse is *‘ passed over un- 
noticed and substantially denied.” 

Now, if ‘*E. M.” will “search the Scriptures,” be will 
regret that he did not think more before he exploded so 
ferociously against those Christian people in our churches 
who desire to have temperance teaching in the Sunday- 
school. T'nere were two classes of Nazarites, viz., those 
who took the vow for a season and those who took it 
for life. Samsonand John the Baptist belonged to the lat- 
ter class. ‘“‘The child shall be a Nazarite to God from 
the womb to the day of his death.” Judges xiii., 7. His 
mother took the vow fcr a season. The reference of 
“KE, M.” to Deut. xvi., 25, 26, shows that he is struck with 
the sound of the words ‘‘strong drink.” He gives full 
proof of what he does not know on the questions in- 
volved. He also thinks that ‘‘the declaration that wine 
is” poison is a libel on God’s word. Unfermented wine is 
not poison, but fermented wine is poison. He may be- 
long to the class who accept nothing as wine but fer- 
mented grape-juice. It is too late in the day to teach 
that the generic terms for wine are now or ever were 
restricted to that sort of wine. D. C, Bascock. 


ANOTHER REPLY. 
Mr. Editor: 


Your correspondent who is in trouble about temperance 
in the church and Sunday-school may find some comfort 
in the fact that the church has always had its temperance 
fanatics. Even the church in the wilderness is charged 
by Moses himself, or some other fanatical person, suppos- 
ing that he was speaking on God's behalf, wi h being so 
corrupt that their wine is the poison of dragons and the 
cruel venom of asps. Do you suppose it worse than the 
wine of the present day, or the church worse in its idolatry? 
Then Solomon must have been in a fanatical mood when he 
broke out in the exclamation, ‘‘ Wine is a mocker!” and 
when he warns his son not to be found among wine drink- 
ers, and goes on to describe its effects. I would suggest to 
the correspondent that he read that description through 
to the last sentence; it is the venomed point to the whole: 
‘““When shall I awake? I will seek it yet again.”” Isaiah 
also, and Daniel, and Habakkuk, John the Baptist, and 
Timothy, and even Paul in his zeal might have been 
thought fanatical when he exhorted the Romans not to 
“destroy with their meat him for whom Christ died,” 
and to the Corinthians declared: “If meat make my 
brother to offend, I will eat no flesh while the world stand- 
eth, lest I make my brother to offend.’’ It seems to me 
the same spirit is working in our modern men and women 
to break the power of the enemy of our whole pation—yes, 
of our race. MELIssA HOLBROOK. 


THE C. L. 8. OC. 


We are remote from city privileges. Our children are 


deprived of those outward popular helps which in the case 
of others give such variety and stimulus to personal appli- 
cation. Like thousands, we are in exactly the position to 
eagerly avail ourselves of such a systematic aid to self- 
mprovement as the Chautauqua plan proposes. 

Our method of adapting it to our wants has grown out 
of our necessities, and for that very reason may furnish a 
suggestion to others similarly situated. Our class is 
small. The members of the opposite extremes are at least 
eight miles apart, but this in the country, where consider- 
able road must be traveled to enjoy any special pleasure 
or profit, is not counted an insuperable difficulty. We 
meet once in three weeks at a central home, The required 





reading for the past winter included one chapter a day of 
Merivale’s ‘History of Rome.” Ateach of our review 
meetings we took for a lesson fifteen‘chapters of what we 
had already studied at home. Every member of the class 
writes out two questions on the subject matter of each 
chapter upon slips of paper, folded together once. At the 
foot of each slip is written the number of the page on 
which the answer may be found, in case reference is nec- 
essary. Every one is expected to be especially posted on the 
answers to his or her own questions. Atthe review meetings 
all these slips are laid promiscuously in a heap on the mid- 
dle of the center-table around which we are gathered; 
and each student in turn draws a question from the pile, 
opens, reads aloud and answers it. Difficult points are 
discussed, views compared, and a wide-awake enjoyable 
two hours have slipped by before we are aware. Two 
members of our class are past fifty y+ars of age, but not 
one of us, as we observe their unvarying attendances, their 
sparkling eyes and the zest and spirit with which they 
enter into everything concerning the class, ever dream of 
thinking of them as old ladies. Indeed, we feel that their 
ripened views. calm judgment and the stability to our 
plans which their presence gives. is a powerin the class 
not easily estimated. When we find in our studies sub- 
jects of special! interest or such as involve investigation 
and a recourse to other works, we write such topics on sep- 
arate slips, and at stated intervals these are distributed 
among the class to be studied up at home, anda ‘‘ paper”’ 
prepared on the subj‘ct and read at a future meeting. 
We find this exercise very improving as developing both 
wit and talent, 

One of the observable results of our combined study is 
the fine bond of sympathy which it has created between 
us. It brings a keener enjoyment than that of the merely 
social circle, and we are more than repaid for our effort 
by the conscious enlargement of mind which study begets 
and the increasing sense of emancipation from mental 
thraldom to ihe host of little annoyances, petty scandals 
and mean and vulgar prejudiees which abound in every 
community, and fasten inevitably upon ignorance and 
narrow-mindedness, Easy L, 


SCHOOLING ABROAD. 

If you are perfectly able to edit your own paper, at least 
I may be allowed to express my private sentiments. I am 
so glad you are taking up this subject of foreign education 
for our children—I was going to say boys especially, but 
perhaps one need not even make that distinction. 

Some years ago, two men whose profession was con- 
nected with education, made it their business while abroad 
to study schools and the general advantages for the train- 
ing of boys. Their conclusion was that, with the single 
exception of learning a language, there was nothing to 
gain and much to lose in sending boys abroad. In so far 
as care went, there was less attention to morals and man- 
ners. Everything was coarser; there was less provision 
for personal comfort, and for even the decencies of life. 

A Christian man wrote home from Germany that if 
Christian parents knew what their boys were doing when 
they turned them loose in a foreign land, they would not 
trust them there one hour. He instanced one young man 
in particular, whose name some friends recognized, though 
the father never knew who gave the information. The 
young man came back, and died early. 

The growing disregard for the Sabbath here is largely 
the fruit of these foreign influences, as they all come back 
with very different views of Sunday; and how are you to 
get hold of a man if he never goes to church, and reads 
novels and newspapers on Sunday ? 

It seems to me, if we are not going to educate and train 
our own children, we might as well bury them! Of course, 
as a rule, they leave us when they are grown up, and if we 
send them away from home and leave all their training to 
others, we might as well not have any children. I had 
supposed the Lord gave them to us. 

That story of the loving schoolboy whose letter you 
gave is one of the most painful I ever read. 








Inquiring Friends. 


~—Mr. Beecher, in bis admirable exposition of bis belief 
quotes the well-known passage of 2d Timothy, tii., 16: “ All 
Scripture is given by the inspiration of God,” etc.. without 
the italics, which I understand mean that there is no such 
word in the origina!, but only supplied, in our common ver- 
sion, by the translator. If the apostle says that all Scripture 
given by the i: spiration of God is profitable it is a statement 
that no one can deny. The two letters that are interpolated 
make an entire change in the sense, and by many are believed 
to give the apostie’s sanction to all the Scriptures that were 
then generally received. As the Epistie to Timotby was 
written before the evangelists’ or any oth: r of the books of 
the New Testament were in existence, except perbaps Paul's 
own writings, it can bardly be supposed to apply to them. 
Will you inform me as to the authority of the interpolated 
word, and also what books of the New Testament were in 
existence when the Epistie to Timothy was written? 

The literal translation of the passage would be, “ All 
writing God-inspired profitable for teaching, for reproof,” 
etc. The word is does not appear anywhere in the verse, 
and must be supplied in order to turn the Greck into the 
English idiom. The only question is whether the verb shall 
be attached to the word God-inspired, or to the word pro- 
fitable; that is, in which of these two ways the verse shall 
read: (1.) All Scripture is God-iuspired and profitable 
for teaching, etc.; or (2.) All Scripture God-inspired is 
also profitable for teaching, etc. Either renderiug is pos- 
sible, and each has eminent critical advocates. The 
difference in meaning is not, however, very great. Inthe 
one case the apostle asserts, in the other he only implies, 
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the divine inspiration of the Old Testament Scriptures, for 
there is no doubt that by the words all writing he simply 
means the sacred writings of the Jews ; that is, the Old 
Testament. Although at this time some books of the New 
Testament may have been written, they were not col- 
lected together, nor were they regarded as a part of the 
sacred canon. The order inwhich the books of the New 
Testament were written is a matter of uncertainty; the 
probability is, however, that the gospels of Matthew and 
Luke and a large proportion of Paul’s Epistles were 
written before his Epistle to Timothy. 

—There wasa Life of Henry Wilson published some three 
or four years ago. Will you be so kind as to tell me where it 
was published and by whom, and whether there has been 
more than one published since his death? What Life of 
Henry Clay, and by whom published, would you recommend 
to give the best knowledge of the man and his work?! 

Truly your subscriber, J.C. W. 

HAVERFORD COLLEGE, Pa., Oct. 19, 1880. 

B. B. Russell, 57 Cornhill, Boston, published in 1875 a 
work by Thomas Russell and E. Nason, which contains 
their campaign life of 1872, and papers relating to the de- 
ceaseof Henry Wilson; no Llife has appeared since, though 
it has been rumored that a Life was in preparation by bis 
former secretary. ‘The Speeches of Henry Clay,” 
2 vols.; and “‘ The Life and Times of Henry Clay,” 2 vols., 
by Calvin Colton, LL.D., published by A. S. Barnes & Co., 
New York. 

—Which is the better history of England for the general 
reader, Knight’s or Greene's? L. C. W. 

Knight's ‘‘ Popular History of England” is a picture of 
the development of the English people in which all the 
details are very carefully and conscientiously brought out. 
It is entirely trustworthy, and, upon the whole, the best 
work extant for putting one in possession of all the details 
of the story. Greene’s History, on the other hand, is a 
large and finely drawn picture of English development in 
outline, dealing very little in detail, but grouping great 
events and interpreting them by their general conne-tion 
with each other. For the study of the great principles 
which bave been worked out in English bistory, as well as 
for an understanding of the intellectual and religious 
changes which have occurred and traits of character 
which have been produced, Greene’s is the best work which 
has yet been written. 

—Will you please inform me througk The Christian Union 
what book is now the best authority on the proceedings of 
debating societies, etc,? Respectfully, W.E.M. 

BROOKLYN, Oct 25, 1880. 

Luther 8. Cushing's ** Rules of Proceeding and Debate” 
is most in use, published by Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
A more recent book, bighly recommended by ex-Vice- 
President Ferry, Hon. James Husted, and others, is the 
‘‘ American Manual of Parliamentary Law,” by George T. 
Fish, published by Harper & Brothers. All such works 
are substantially based upon Jefferson’s Manual. ‘ How 
to Conduct a Debate: a series of debates and questions for 
discussion, with reference to the best sources of informa- 
tion on each particular topic,’’ by F. Rowton, published 
by Dick & Fitzgerald, 18 Ann Street, is a good work for 
beginners. 

—Will you please inform me through your column of ques- 
tions whether there is any good work on the evil effects of 
tobacco? 

“The Mysteries of Tobacco,” and “ Responses on the 
Use of Tobacco,’’ by Rev. Benj. I. Lane, published by 
John Wiley & Sons, Astor Place, New York; ‘‘ Smoking 
and Drinking,” by James Parton, published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston; ‘‘The Use of Tobacco,’’ by John 
Cowan, M.D., Cowan & Co., 746 Broadway, New York 
city, are recommended. Read, also, ‘‘ Tobacco and Alco- 
hol,” by John Fiske, published by Henry Holt & Co. 


—Will you kindly tell me in column for Inquiring Friends 
from what bookstore in New York or Brooklyn I could get 
by yearly subscription “ The British Israel and Judah's Pro- 
phetic Messenger,’’ a weekly newspaper published in London 
by the British Israel Identity Corporation, 29 Paternoster 
Row, and edited by Edward Hine? * 

This weekly may be subscribed for at Brentano’s, Union 
Square, or at John Wiley & Sons’, Astor Place, New York. 
It cannot be purchased in this country. Cost, about $3 
per annum. 

—‘*M. 5S. C.” cay gain information as to the workings 
of the various missionary societies in this city by address- 
ing Mr. Lewis E. Jackson, Cor, Sec’y of the City Mission, 
50 Bible House, New York. 


Religions Helos. 


The Annual Meeting of the House of Rest for Consump- 
tives was held in the Sunday-school room of Trinity Chapel 
on Thursday afternoon, Nov. 11th. Though under the 
patronage of the Episcopal Church, the Bishop of the 
diocese being president ex-officio, it receives patients 
from all denominations. Of the 82 patients who re- 
ceived treatment last year, there were Episcopalians, 24; 
Roman Catholics, 40; Lutherans, 10; Presbyterians, 4; 
Methodists, 2; and of Friends and Jews, 1 each, From 
the first it has been the policy of the Trustees to mitigate 
the sufferings of those afflicted with this lingering disease, 
and to consider nothing else whatever. ‘‘ Christ received 
with equal gifts Jew and heathen who believed enough 
in him to ask his aid. We trust that we are following him 
when we bid all who need to come. We would not change 
that policy and say, ‘ To lie in our beds you must lengthen, 
or shorten, or abandon, or accept acreed.’” The annual 
receipts and expenses of the imstitution amount to some- 
thing over $18,600. It is situated at Tremont, N, Y.,a@ 














few miles above Harlem, and is believed to be the only in- 
stitution in or about the city for this class of patients. It 
is under excellent management, and isthe mcre wortby of 
support from the fact that many, and perhaps the major 
ity, of its patients are incurable, while provision for the 
incurable is the greatest want in our city charities. The 
best friend of the institution is understood to be Mr. 
Woodbury G. Langdon, one of its vice-presidents, who 
has not only been a constant visitor, but who in times of 
embarrassment has advanced money with which to meet 
expenses. Connected with the House of Rest is a ladies’ 
association, which, according to the report, has been to the 
Executive Committee very much such an auxiliary as the 
other sails of a squadron are to a flag-ship. ‘‘ We point 
the way and gather the honors; they carry the weight 
and do the work.’’ The personal ministrations to the 
patients, aside from medical treatment, come from the 
ladies, who visit the House each week, and read to or con- 
verse with the patients in their rooms and at their bed- 
sides. 


The Week of Prayer.—The Evangelical Alliance, repre- 
senting Protestant Christendom throughout the world, 
have for years suggested a programme for the Week of 
Prayer, so that, as far as possible, all praying people might 
unite on the same day in the same petitions. The Branch 
Alliance of the United States adopt, with slight modifica- 
tions, its programme, and suggest the following themes 
and order for the approaching Week of Prayer, January 
2d-9th, viz.: 

January 2d.—Theme: Christ the only hope of a lost 
world. 

Monday, 3d.—Thanksgiving for the blessings, temporal 
and spiritual, of the past year, and prayer for their con- 
tinuance. 

Tuesday, 4th.—Humiliation and confession on account of 
individual, social and national sins, 

Wednesday, 5th.—Prayer for the Church of Christ, its 
unity and purity, its ministry; and for revivals of relig- 
ion. 

Thursday, 6th.—Christian education; prayer for the 
family, Sunday-schools, and all educational institutions, 
for Young Men’s Christian Associations, and for the press. 

Friday, 7th.—Prayer for the prevalence of justice, bu- 
manity, and peace among all nations; for the suppression 
of intemperance and Sabbath desecration. 

Saturday, 8th.—Prayer for Christian Missions and the 
conversion of the world to Christ. 

Sunday, 9th —Theme: On the Ministration of the Holy 
Spirit. 


The Second Congregational Church of Detroit, Mich., 
kept a wonderful Thanksgiving, Nov. 25th. One year ago 
the church and society owned nothing and owed $10,000. 
Their entire church property had been sold under fore- 
closure of mortgage and passed entirely from them. The 
congregation left the spot, not being allowed to take so 
much as the Bible from the pulpit. They were advised to 
disband to escape the millstone of floating obligations. 
Better counsels prevailed. The church was leased for 
thirty days ata time. The congregation (so much as re- 
mained) returned to the former house. A pastor pro tem- 
pore was secured. and in December, 1879, all indebtedness 
then existing, $10,479, was discharged. The church was 
then leased for one year, the pastor secured for the same 
time, and steady progress has been manifest. The amount 
necessary to repurchase the property (edifice and grounds) 
was $27,500. Vigorous efforts have been making towards 
this end. Sunday, Nov. 2ist, Mr. Edward Kimball was 
with the congregation, and the Rubicon was crossed. On 
Monday, Nov. 22d, sixth anniversary of the nominal dedi- 
cation, $28,000 was secured! The church is free. The 
National Council of 1877 held its sessions in this church. 
Had the session of 1880 been a week later, they might to- 
gether have rejoiced over what God hath wrought. 


The Wycliffe Celebration, held in the Academy of Music, 
in this city, last Thursday, was a success both as regards 
the audience and the exercises. The Hon. Joshua L. 
Chamberlain, ex-Governor of Maine and President of 
Bowdoin College, presided. Scriptural lessons were read 
by Dr. Krotel, and Dr. Hitchcock offered prayer. Dr. 
Storrs’s oration was a characteristic effort, embodying 
great historical research, and presenting a great mass 
of facts with clearness and vigor. There were numerous 
eloquent passages, and although the oration was nearly 
two hours long, the audience gave'undivided attention to 
the close. The Academy was thronged with a representa- 
tive assemblage, embracing many of the leading men of 
the city, and almost all the prominent clergymen. 





GLEANINGS. 


MIDDLE STATES. 

—Professor W. J. Tucker bas recovered from his recent 
sickness, and is now occupying his new house. 

—The Rev. Sylvanus Stall, author of the new and popular 
book entitled “ How to Pay Coiurch Debts and How to Keep 
Churches Out of Debt,” bas received and accepted a call to 
St. John’s Lutberan Church of Lancaster, Pa. 

—Tbe American Bible College for Young Women, located 
at Binghamton, N. Y., sent its first foreign missionary to 
Toungoo, Burmab, last week, accompanied by five other 
missionaries and teachers to Japan, Chinaand India, Others 
are expected to follow to Rome, Tripoli and Beirut. 

—The Rev. Geo. C. Miln, formerly of the East Congrega- 
tionai Church, Brooklyn, has received a call to Unity Church 
(Unitarian), Chicago. This church is the one which Robert 
Collyer lately left. Itis an important field. It is said that 


Mr. Miln has been called on the recommendation of Dr. Bel- 
lows. 

—The lectures, of which mention was made in The Christian 
Union some weeks ago, on ** The Mountain Instruction,” by 
the Rev. George Dana Boardman, D, D,,ip the hall of the 


. 





Young Men's Christian Association, Philadelphia, closed on 
Tuesday, Nov. 30th. Or. Roardman was born in Burmab 
some fifty years ago, the son of missionaries, and has been for 
nearly twenty years pastor of the First Baptist Church of 
Philadeiphia, Large audiences gatheredin the same bali two 
years ago to listen to bis lectureson * The Creative Week.” 

—A council has been called for December 16tb, afternoon 
and evening, by the Church of Christian Eodeavor, Lee 
Avenue, Brooklyn, to advise with regard to the installation 
of the Rev. W. F. Crafts as its pastor. All the Congregational 
churches in Brooklyn are included in the invitation, with Dr 
Taylor'sand Dr. Davis’sof New York, and Dr. Virgin's of 
Harlem, with several in New Jersey and Connecticut, be 
sides several Congregational preachers without churches 
Dr. Lyman Abbott, and Secretaries Brown, Storrs and Clapp 

NEW ENGLAND. 

—An attempt is being made to endow the episcopate in the 
diocese of Vermont. 

—The memorial chapel built by Frederick Rillings in mem 
ory of bis father, at Woodstock, Vt.. was recently dedicated. 

—The Hebrew professorship at the Hartford Theological 
Seminary bas been accepted by the Rey. Dr. E. C. Bissell, 
who is now in Leipsic. 

—Mr. Geo. W. Reynolds, a recent graduate of the Seminary 
at New Haven, was ordained pastor of the Congregational 
Church at Stuart, Iowa, Nov. 22d. 

—The churches of Auburn, Me.. are canvassing the city for 
the purpose of reaching etrangers and those who do not at- 
tend public worship, and forthe special object of promoting 
a religious interest. One worker is assigned to each district. 

—The committee on the additional endowment of $130,000 


for the Harvard divinity schuo!l acknowledge the receipt of 
$116,853, leaving $13,147 yet to be raised. Boston “-ontribut- 
ed the most, $49.932: Providence, $8,770; Cambridge, $3,390; 
Worcester, $2,830: Taunton, $1.320: Salem, &1.0iK0, et« 

—TIt is said that a preacher from a neighboring town repeated 


thesame sermon in one of the Springfield (Maes.) pulpits the 
other Sunday that he gave on the occasion of bis lest appear- 
ance there abouta year ago. Of course the brethren couldn't 
resist the temptation of remarking, while the organ wae play 
ing them out of church, that they “always did like that 
sermon.” 

THE WPST. 

—The Rev. W. D. Thomas, of Winona, Minn., acceptsa call to 
the Presbyterian church in La Crosse, Wis. 

—The Rev. A.E. Hastings, pastor of the Union Presbyterian 
Church in Detroit, Mich., died very suddenly of heart dis- 
ease, on Sunday morning, November 28th. 

—The Rev. H. A. Newell, pastor of the Presbyterian 
Chureh, Rochester, Minn., bes leave of absence for six 
monthe, and will go to California for bis wife's health. 

—R ports presented at the twelfth annual meeting of the 
Colorado Association, at Denver, November 4th-8'h, show the 
organization of twelve new churches during the year, an 
addition of 450 to the membership of churches already organ- 
izod, and the construction of seven new church edifices. 

—Col. C. G. Hammond has added to h‘s previous gifts tothe 
Chicago Congregational Seminary, amoun'tingin all to nearly 
$40,000. $20,000 more, conditioned on the raising of $60,000 ad- 
ditional before May, 1882. This 80.000 is intended to consti- 
tute a Professorshio Endowment Fund, the income of which 
shall be usedin making up the deficiencies and equalizing 
the ralaries of the professors 

—The Rev. J. A. Dobson. of Muncie, Ind., has made a 
change from the Universalist to the Congregational Church. 
He resigned bis pastorate as soon as he found his position in 
the firat church no longer tenable. and recently he gave his 
reasons for the change of belief. He said that he did not be- 
lieve in Modern Universalism, which was nothing more than 
a pretext to Atheism®* tharthere was no Christionity in the 
Universalist Church, and having been frozen out he had gone 
over into orthodoxy to receive some warmth and fire: that 
there are over sixty organizations of that denomination in 
Indiana, and none of them have regular servic?s: over 
ninety in Ohio, and only ten have servicers every Sunday: 
that the Church was going down because of its unbelief: that 
he had lost nine years of earnest labor in the Universaliat 
fields, and he wished to atone for it by doing some good work 
in an orthodox Church, where it would be effective. 


THE SOUTH. 


—The Rev. Lemuel Rallentyne Bissell, a graduate of 
Yale Seminary, and son of Rev. Lemuel Rissell, of the Mah- 
rhatta Mission in India, was recently ordained to the work 
of the Gospel ministry at Memphis, Mich. 

—Great religions interest has pervaded Fisk University, 
Nashville, Tenn., for the past few weeks. Twelve students 
have professed their faith in Christ, and others are inquiring 
the way of life. A half hour prayer-meeting daily has been 
sustained. The work still goes on 

—On the 234 of November, at Paris, Tex., a Council ordained 
Mr. J. W. Robertes as pastor of the African Congregational 
Church, and Mr. J. W. Strong as an evangelist. both being 
graduates of Talledega College. Supt. Roy, Dr. Read, pastor 
of the white Congregational Church in the same place, Rev. 
W.C. McCune, of Dallas, and two local colored ministers, 
participated in the service. 


FOREIGN. 


—President Washburn, of Robert College, Constantinople, 
addressed the students of Andover Seminary, Nov. 19th, on 
the Eastern question. 

—The Carthusian friars, having been exiled from France, 
are to make the famous Chartreuse winein England. They 
possess the secret which imparts the peculiar flavor to their 
celebrated liqueur, and the secret discovered many genera- 
tions ago has been regarded as an bereditary possession by 
the order. 

—The Rishop of Gibraltar bas issued » pastoral letter to the 
clergy and laity of bis jurisdiction, in which he asks for belp 
toward the building at Rome of an edifice worthy of the 
Eoglish church and people, on the ground that the work is 
of national interest. The building outside the Porta del 
Popolo, in which the services of the church have been held 
for many years, is to be torn down for the enlarrement of 
the street on which it stands, and unless a new church be 
built, the congregation will be left without a place of wor- 
ship. The Bishop wishes to have at Rome a representative 
cburch, which shall show by its architectural features, as 
wellas by the character of its servicer, what is the true na- 
ture of. Episcopal worship when it is displayed in its best and 
brightest colors. He says, however, he would not bave it 
erected with any ides of making converts, 
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Books and Authors. 


THE EVANGELICAL HYMNAL. 

In the making of hymn-books for several years past 
the tendency has been to glean beside all waters, com- 
bining the old standard American tunes by Lowell 
Mason, Hastings and others, with a selection of the 
modern Go-xpel and revival airs, and sach few of the 
English standard tunes as had already met the popular 
fancy. To these have been generally added a number 
of adaptations from the Italian and German composers, 
so that the whole has presented a singular melange of 
musical composition without any special adaptation 
to the worship ofthe sanctuary. The theory is held 
by the compilers of these books that anything in 
the way of church wusic that satisfies the religious 
aspiration of the worshiper is proper to be used, and 
that the question of the artistic quality of a tune does 
pot concern in any great degree its employment for 
devotional purposes. 

On the other hand, it is maintained that pious dog- 
verel is pot aun acceptable means of pratse, and that 
catchpeuny melodies such as find acceptance in the 
streets and in the minstrel shows are ursuitable for 
the sanctuary in short, that the worship of God 
should be expressed iu language and music befitting 
the majesty of the subject, and that the highest poetic 
art aod the Joftiest musical skill should be employed 
to this end. There are those who hold to this view 
witb less tenacity than others. Thev would inake ju- 
dicious concessi ns, and while excluding much of the 
ephemeral mu-ic that bas sprung up within the past 
few years, would cling to the bymns and tunes that 
long use has endexred to American worshipers. For 
our own vart we cannot readily give up Coronation 
and Refuge, Horton and Laban, Boylston, Hamburg, 
Webb, aud the Missionary Hymn, which a strict ad- 
herence to musical standards might require us to reject. 

The compilers of this Evangelical Hymnal, how- 
ever, have vot yielded to any such temptation. The 
taste that finds its satisfaction in American tune 
writers, whether of the past or the present day, is not 
the taste to which it caters. Indeed, it may be ques- 
tioned whether the chicf wission of the book is not to 
create a taste, or at any rate to give an impulse to the 
taste which one of its compilers has been chiefly in- 
strumental in creating, but which as yet bas not to any 
large extent pervaded the community. It is due al- 
most wholly to the efforts of Mr. Sigismond Lasar, 
through his book, ‘*The H monary,” that in so many 
American homes to-diy the music of Barnby, Monk, 
Sullivan, Dykes, Tours and Stainer is tolerably famil- 
iar, whe e ten years ago not even the names of these 
emivept composers had been heard. Io his present 
book, in which he has been ably assisted by the Rev. 
Charles Cathbert Hall, of Brooklyn, Mr. Lasar has 
car. ied out on a larger scale the same idea, and intro- 
duces to Americyn churches a rich collection of tunes, 
which the compilers happily characterize as having 
faithfully caught the spirit of divine worship and 
affording u vehicle for the best emotions of a congre- 
gation. 

That this music is singable no one who has made 
any use of it in church or Sunday-school will doubt. 
We know of at least one school, and presume there 
are huudreds of others, where the favorite and undying 
tuues are Dykes’s ‘* Lux Benigna,” ‘‘ Vox Angelica,” 
** Nica” and ‘* Ten Thousand Times Teu Thuusand ;” 
Baruby’s ‘‘Crown Him with many Crowns; Ewing’s 
** Jerusalem the Golden;” Sallivan’s “* Onward, Chris- 
tian Soldiers,” ‘‘ Angel Voices,” and ‘‘ Hushed was 
the Evening Hymv;” Elvey’s ‘St. George; Monk’s 
‘*Eventide ,;” Baruby’s ‘‘We March to Victory,” and 
others of the same class. These are sung and sung 
every Sunday without losing their freshness and 
charm. They have already outlasted two or three of 
the ordinary Sunday-school music-books, and bid fair 
to survive as many more. 

In making their book exclusively from music of this 
class Messrs Lasar and Hall have distinctly discarded 
the idea of compromise or of comp:tition with other 
books that aim at a compromise. They boldly an- 
nounce that their work stauds alone, and offers to the 
church a means of accomplishing a new work and 
radical change. Of course by this means they limit 
its circulation, for the present at least, to the com- 
paratively small number of those whose taste is already 
educated up to the highest musical standard or who 
are conscious of a want in themselves in this diréction. 
It cannot be expected that a people whose musical 
taste has been more or less vitiated by the unwhole- 
some pabulum on which it has been allowed to feed 
will take with avidity to the severely simple diet that 
is here provided, but it may be expected that as the 
moths go by the book will meet with increasing 
popularity until by and by it shal] eome to be s recog- 
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nized authority in church music. The compilers offer 
one or two valuable suggestions relative to the intro- 
duction of the work, in which they are frank to say 
that its successful use is conditioned on the existence 
of a strong, active, industrious chorus, guided by a 
zealous, God-fearing organist and choir master, receiv- 
ing the earnest co-operation of the pastor and the con- 
gregation, who shall be willing also to use the book in 
their families and to enter heartily into the worship of 
the church. With respect to the make-up of the book 
the long experience of the publishers in producing the 
finest quality of hymn book, finds in this volume its 
latest and richest expression. Generous space is given 
to both music and hymns; and with its acknowledg- 
ments of services from authors and composers, its full 
and instructive biographical indexes and its pains- 
taking care in the classification of the hymns, it is a 
model of excellence and wortby of imitation. 


CHURCH-BUILDING IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 

It has been our misfortune in this country that in 
the phenomenal art awakening we, as ‘a people, are 
now passing through the ill-trained and the upstarts in 
art have been the readiest to rush into print with their 
crude and ill-digested notions, cooked up to supply a 
demand and not to help form a correct taste. It is 
therefore especially refreshing to welcome a work 
coming froma mature and learned mind, competent, 
both from the artistic and literary points of view, to 
deal with art-matters. The handsome volume whose 
title heads this notice is one of these welcome addi- 
tions to our art-literature, and will do a good work in 
helping to fill up one of the great defects in our popu- 
lar art-movement and training, viz.: the poverty of 
technical architectural information among even edu- 
cated people, and in counteracting our vicious tendency 
toward bric-d-brac by interesting us in more solid and 
profitable things. 

Those who have ever had the pleasure of hearing 
Prof. Norton’s lectures on ‘‘ Medieval Church-Build- 
ing,” in the Lowell Institute courses in Boston, will 
expect much of this book, which covers, with more 
detail, a part of the ground gone over in the above- 
named lectures. They will not be disappointed. To 
others, the title on the back of the volume will perhaps 
suggest what is not fouud between the covers. The 
book does not pretend to treat of church-building in all 
lands in the middle ages. The title-page indicates 
more truly its scope; it is a series of historical and 
critical studies—rather historical than critical—of the 
building of three famous Italiau churches: St. Mark’s,in 
Venice, Our Lady of the Assumption, in Sienna, and St. 
Mary of the Fluwer,in Florence. The story of these three 
churches could not be told without narrating much of 
the history of the social, religious, and political move- 
ments and life of these three powerful Italian cities, and 
we are thus introduced iuto a devartment of history far 
too much neglected in our schools and geveral reading — 
the rise and growth ot the Italian free cities and com 
mercial republics. This is a most fascinating field for 
study, and very happily and fascinatingly does Prof. 
Norton tell us the result of his explorations. Tae 
book is full of those personal and other anecdotes 
which add the charm of reality to history and the 
tinge of romance to brick and marble. The twenty 
years’ strife between Frederick Barbarossa and Pope 
Alexander III.: the blind Doge Dandolo; the crusade 
of Innocent IIJ.; the shacows of De Mountfort, and 
the genial chronicler Villehardonin, have become, as 
it were, parts of the substance of St. Mark’s. The 
Sienvese candle tribute, the August festival of Our 
Lady of the Assumption, and the strifes between Guelph 
and Ghibelline, between Sienna and Florence; the aw- 
ful plugne that decimated Sienna and left forever un- 
finished her ambitious effurt at Cathedral enlargement 
—ill these are portrayed with grapbic and sympathetic 
pen. Seldom has a more interesting architectural 
chapter been written than that detailing the vexations 
and triumphs of Brunelleschi in building the great dome 
at Florence; the jealousy of Lorenzo Ghiberti; the do- 
ings of the people and of the ‘‘Art of Wool” in the 
matter of this great undertaking. Much architectural 
information is communicated in a pleasant, uncechnical 
way. mingled with judicious criticism here and there, 
all so wrought into the fascinating tale that it is never 
weurisome. Perhaps the architectural student who 
reads this book may be disappointed; not so the gen- 
eral reader. ‘The introductory chapter on the early 
history of church-building is very comprehensive, per- 
haps too general and diffuse at times, but like all the 
rest, it is easy to read and most refined and agreeable 
in style. The value of the whole is enhanced by two 
Appendices ; the first giving the-origival text of docu- 
ments relating to the churches under consideration ; 
the second treating of Irregulorities of Construction in 
Italian Buildings in the Midale Ages. It is needless 
to say that the type, paper, solif modest binding and 
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mechanical work of this book are of the very best, for 
it is published by the Harpers. It should be in the 
library of every one, man or woman, who enjoys his- 
tory or art, or pleasant tales well told. 


CHILDREN’S ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 

Cbristmas comes on apace, and like a warm sun sends 
down upon us an avalanche of books ; it requires some 
skill not to be buried under their weight. First, for the 
very little people we have to-day a new style of book, 
Write Your Own Stories (D. Lothrop & Co., Boston), a 
smal) book having thirty pictures, with ruled pages oppo- 
site ready for the storie: whi h the little one is supposed to 
write to the picture. Now that so much of that sort of 
work is done for magazines by older people, perhaps itis a 
good plan for the children to be trained for it early.—— 
Pictures to Paint (Cassell, Petter, Galoio & Co.) is a little 
book of verses illustrated by several pairs of pictures, one 
of each pair being colored, the other left in outliae to be 
copied.——The same house publish The Little Folks’ Black 
and White Painting Book, which is adorned with a curious 
puzzle 'rontispiece and gives an opportunity for children 
to try their band at original illustrations upon blank 
pages provided for the purpose.—— Miss Jennie B. Merrill, 
well known and loved in Susday-school work has pre- 
pared The Little Folks’ Bible Gallery (Cass: ll, Petter, Gal- 
pin & Co.), the charm of #bich is not in the full-page pic- 
tures of Bible sc*nes, nor in the large print story opposite 
each picture, but in the preface, which teaches the parents 
how to teach the children to use sucn a pictureto k; a 
lessun more than ever needed now when books are so com- 
moo that cbildren leara to be superficial by the burried 
use they make of th: ir books. ——The bound numb-rs of the 
litle paper called Sunday (E. P. Dutcon & Co.) make a 
most attractive volume. If it admits more tban would 
bave been accounted iu olden times distinctively appro- 
priate Sunday reading for little folks, it keeps’ within the 
bouod- of what is ordinsrily permitted nowaday-, and 
with its beautiful cover would make a charmivg book to 
be kept for the litt e one’s Sunday treat Older brothers 
and sisters in the family willenj»y Queer Pets at Marcy's, 
by Olive Thorn Miller (E. P. Duiton & Co.) Hav- 
ing given the author’s name and tbe publixber, it 
is scarcely pec°s-ary to say more about the book, except 
that ic is illustrated, and that Marcy is a little girl to 
wbom, and Ralph her brother, the little pets bere described 
bel ng. If some of the children whom tbis book ill in- 
s igate to bunt up the odd creatures tbat live about them 
should need ou Uncle Carl to help them. it might inspire 
an idle uocle, or possibly aunt, to makea study of the mat- 
ter, on tbe priociple that cemand creates a supply, and it 
will do no harm to the older people to koow more about 
the wurld we live in. We have a strong suspicion that 
some of the most popular illustrated bovks for babies are 
really prepare’ for their elders, Kate Greenaway is as 
much admired by{th se who copy her in needle work as by 
the little folks; buttbe purses are in tbe hands of their eld- 
ers, so that 1f they are charmed the books are bougbt, and 
the babies are the gainers. Sucha bouk is Upsand Downs, 
All Smiles, no Frowns by J. M. Tilsley (E. P. Dutton & 
Co.) It is very quaint. Toe pictures sre full of jife, and 
the c lorng effective accordieg tu the present sepool. 
—How We went Birds-Nesting, by Amanda B. Harris 
(D, Lotbrop & Co.) is a dainty book, with beautiful pict- 
ures by G. F Barnes. and just such dercripti ps of sum- 
mer rambles “ith birds’ nests for an object as will make 
the reader anxious for spring to come that the trutb of the 
story may be verified. —— Th- b ys wiil be delighted 
witb Part II. of the Boy Travelers in the Far Kast, being 
the adventures of two boys in Siam anc Java, by Thomas 
W. Koox iHarper & Brotbers); snd they should be de- 
lighted with Old Timesin the Colonies, by Charles C. Coffin 
(Harper & Brother-). This latter volume is prepared to 
bridge the way from the ‘Story of Liberty " to the ‘Boys 
of Seventy -six,’’ and is intended not merely to tell the story 
of those old times, but so to present the facts that the 
real lesson of history, the advancement of justice, right 
and liberty, shall be seen. Sucb books will help to prepare 
our boys to be patriots and statesmen.——The delightful 
book for boys which Mr. Lanier gave us last year, ‘‘ The 
Boy’s Froissart,” and which we hope bas been largely pur- 
chased and well read, 1s now followed By The Boy's King 
Arthur, being Sir James Malory’s history, «dited ard in- 
troduced by Sidney Lanier. (Charles Scribn:r's Sons.) 
It is good service to give our boys in such attractive forms 
the knowledge of the old times which they must have to 
live intelligently in these new times. Tbe value of such 
books 1n stimulating « healthy appetite for the romance 
of history and m counteracting the unhealthy boy-end- 
girl romances of modern writers cannot well be overrated. 
— Learning to Draw (G.P, Putoam’s Sons), translated by 
Virginia Champlin from the French of Viollet le Duc, is 
the author's last book. By means of a story of boys who 
wisbed to become designers the author aims to inspire 
youthful readers with artistic ambivions, and teach them 
bow to realize their ambitions. The illustrations afford 
not only practical inatruction, but also copies for the de- 
signer. The book has a good index ——Of St. Nicholas 
(Scribners) woat need we say more than that it is quite 
as attvactive in these two rather too showily bound vol- 
umes for 1880 as it is when it comes in pamphlet form as 
a monthly visitor? 








The English Hexapla. Exhibiting the six inportent 
English translations of the New Testament Scriptures. 
The original Greek text, after Scholz, with the various 
readings of the Textus Reoeptus, and the principal Oon- 
staytinopolitan and Alexandrine manuscripts, and a com- 
plste collation of Bebolz’s tex, with Griesback’s edition 
of MDOOOV; preeeded by a history of English transletione. 
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and translators. (John Wiley & Sons.) This quarto vol- 
ume, which has been some time before tbe public, and 
which attracts especial attention just now in view of the 

Wycliffe semi millennial celebration and the anticipated 

new tranrlation, is a large quarto contsining the Greek 

origival, with six perallel translations: Wychff>, 1380; 

Tyndall, 1534; Cranmer, 1539; Geneva; 1557; Rheims, 

1582; Authorised, 1611. The reader will perbaps be sur- 

prised to see how materially tbe spelling of the Aut horised 

version has changed since its original publication. He will 

be still more interested as matter of curiosity in compar- 

ing the various English translations. The variations are 

very largely in spelling and 10 forms of speech rather than 

in substance, yet sometimes the variation in the form 

gives new insight into the meaning. Take, for example, 

this rendition of Matthew vi., 1, from Tyndale’s Bible: 

“Take bede to your almes. That ye geve it notin the 

syght of men, to tbe intent that ye wolde be sene of 

them. Or els ye get no rewarde of youre father 

which is in heven.”’ Compare with this Wiclif's 

translation of the same verse: ‘‘Takith heede that ye don 

not youre rightwisnesse bifore men to be seyn of hem ellis 

ye scouln bave no mede at youre fadir that is in heueness,” 

whose rendering righteousness instead of alms is adopted 

by the lat+st and best scholarship. Such a book as this 

serves a triple purpose. It is incidentally invaluable as a 

study in the English larnguag- and as an illustration of the 

growth of that language. The comparison of these tix 

English renderings with the Greek, conveniently placed 

above, w'll often sugg+st to the thoughtful mind new 

meaning in the Scripture, or at least new lessons to be 

drawn from it, and ev-n the reader will often get a new 

sense of the beauty of a familiar passage by reading it in 

the unfamiliar form in which he will find ic in these 
psrallel travslations. W«rds which we have gone over 
and over again and agaiv from our chilihood lose their 
signiticance, a significance which they recover when we 
come to the same thought express d ina fresh form, which 
requires us to pay heed Lo it. 

The Dramatic Works of Bayard Taylor. With notes 
by Mane Hensen Taylor. (Hougbton, Mifflin & Co.) Per 
haps no literary reputation in this country has grown 
more steadily during the last decade than that of Bayard 
Taylor. Beginning life wich no shining qualities of ge- 
nius, by conscientious and «hining work and by resolute 
adberence to high standards of excellence, Mr. Taylor 
developed gradually into a writer of tigh rank. Is was 
his ambition to be judged first and for: most as a poet, and 
if tne slow charge of contemporajeous opinion may be 
taken as a guide, there is good evidence tbat his ivstinet 
with regard to hisown best pewers was sure, aod that the 
qualities of bis po try will floaliy determine bis place in 
the literature of bis country. These po'me represent the 
most fruitful period of bis Jife; they sum up and embody 
the most advauced ideas of art which he came to hold, 
while they reveal also that wonderful mastery of the re- 
sources of style whic» characterized his last years, His 
trapslation of ‘‘ Faust’ and the studies and experiments 
which were doubtless prelimivary to that great work 
so familiarized bim witu ali forms of meter tbat 
there was very little in this line that was beyond 
the range of his achievement. Tue “ Prophet” is a 
story of American life, and to most read-rs will be the 
most univterestiog of the three Grawatic poerns contained 
in the volume. ‘Pre ce Deukalion” and *“* The Masque 
of the Gods ” are the works of a large, ripe mind in full 
commané of all the resources of poetic wntung, Toey rep- 
resent years of patient and earnest thought, a large ac- 
quain'ance with men and life in all its phases, as well as 
ao indivicuality which, although it had come into contact 
with tbe thought and learning of many rac_s, was strongly 
marked aod barmoniously ceveloped. The conception 
worked out in ** The Masque of the Gcds”’ is one of the 
most difficult which Mr. Taylor could bave chosen, and 
one of the most sublime, He has attempted to disclose, in 
the form of a dramatic poem, the religious development of 
the race, assigning to cach religion its :peci.] work, inter- 
pretivg its special message through its symbolism or its 
mytholegy. and tracing the connection which bound ail 
together by tis tuat are out of sight. There isa wide 
difference of opinion as to whether or not the poet bas 
been successful in dealing with this great theme; there 
cao be no“difference of opinion as to the genuine poetic 
quality wbhicu pervades the work and the beauty and 
power of expression which are reveal-d by it. No one 
who desires to know Mr. Taylor's genius at its best will 
fail to familisrize himself with these poems; they are 
an addition to our literature which we will do well to 
study. 

Memorials of Frances Ridley Havergal. By her Sister, 
M.V. G. H. (A. D. F. Ranaolph & Co., New York.) 
Among English hymnuologists there bas been none in the 
present century that wil) be remembered with deeper 
affection or whose hymns will be more enduring than 
Frances Ridley Havergal, the story of whose life, chiefly 
derived from her own ietters and m+morandums, is pre- 
sented in this volume. Miss Havergal was born on the 
14th of Decewb r, 1836. Her father, the Rev. William 
Henry Havergal, was himself an accomplishtd musical 
composer, and numbers of his tunes enrich our church 
hymn books. Miss Havergal’ poetic instinct began to 
develop itself at the early xge of seven, from which time 
she kept a little book in which were written all her verses, 
with the date of their ccmporitiop. More is known ofthe 
inner experience of her child-Jife than the youth of chil- 
dren generally affords, from the fact of her having written 
in the year 1859 an autobiography dating from the time 
-of her earliest reeollections. A considerable part of ber 
‘nerrative is devoted to ber spiritual experiecces, which 
were protracted ever a number of vears, and did not end 





in entire realization of the Christian hope until Miss Hav- 
ergal had grown into young womanhood. February, 
1851, she marks as the beginning of a new life- 
chapter, because it was then for the first time that 
she ever knew what it was to have one gleam of 
hope or trust in Christ. The method by which her poems 
were written is interesting as showing the babi‘ual conse- 
cration of her mind and her powers to the Lord's service. 
*‘He keeps the gold,’’ sbe s+ys, ‘‘and gives it me piece 
by piece just when he will and as much as he will aod no 
more. Some day, perhaps, be will send me a bright line 
ef verse unsatisfied ringing through my mind, and then I 
shall look up and say, ‘ Now, dear Master, give me one to 
rbyme with it,’ and then anvther, and then perbaps he 
wil] send it all in one flow of musical thoughts, but more 
likely one at a time, that I may be kept asking him for 
every line.” The narrativeof Miss Havergal’s work, often 
done in suffering and weakness of body, and terminated by 
ber decease at the comparatively early age of forty-three, 
is one of the most interesting contributions to religious 
biograpby that we have had during the past year. 


XXXVI Lyrics and XII Sonnets. By T. B. Aldrich. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) From his two latest books of 
poetry, ‘‘Cloth of Gold” and ‘‘ Flower and Tborn,” Mr. 
Aldrich bas selected a number of lyrics aod sonnets, and 
presented them afresh tothe public in this daiaty little 
volume, which may be fairly taken as the author's esti 

mate of hisown work. Mr. Aldrich’s taste in the matter 
of bis poems will probably be endorsed by his critics. who 
bave already pronouoced the verses which be thus distin- 
guishes among the finest expressions of his poetic genius. 
So familiar, indeed. are the poems themselves, that little 
remains to be said about them in the way of criticism. 
Their appearance, however, in this form, furnishes a fresh 
occasion for commendiog tbe consummate quality of Mr. 
Aldrich’s work and of noticing those poiots in his writiog 
which p'ace bim easily in the forefront of American lter- 
ary artists. There is no contemporary writer, indeed, 
eitber on this or on the other side of the water, who sur- 
passes Mr. Aldrich in the retinement of his skill or the deli 

cacy of bis taste. His verses are to poetry what a fine-cut 
cameo is to art, but witb a degree of sentiment and feelirg 
that a cameo does not possess. There is scarcely one of 
these little poems, huwever delicately cut and clearly out- 
liaed, that is pot instinct with that vitality and warmth of 
whico the early promise was given ia the same author’s 
* Buby Bell.” Jvis the possession of this gift that has en- 
abled Mr. Aldrich to attain the highest finish in style, 
witbout the appearance of artificiality, and tc constract 
even bis sonnets with the least show of mechanical] effect. 


Coleridge, Shelley d& Goethe. Biograpbic. A®isthetic 
Studies. By George H. Calvert. (Lee & Snepard.) These 
essays are properly call d studies; they are the memo- 
randa of a student rather than the complete and ord+rly 
exposition of bis views, Mr. Calvert is a suzgestive rather 
than a comprebensive critic His essays Jack those mas- 
terly outlines which convey the ideal portrait, but they 
avLound in fine drawieg of individual features and are 
helpful in forming the image of a writer. Mr Calvert has 
an essentially intuitive and sympathetic miod. He sees 
in ghmpses of rare penetration rather than in a vision of 
the whole. He puts one into sympathetic communication 
with avother mind rather tha: makes one ma-ter of the 
secrets and metnods of that mini, What he has to say 
about Coleridge, for iastavce, 1s delizh'fully suggestive 
and true, although the large and r:ither inoistinct outlines 
of the great tbinker’s nature and mental charac‘er are 
nowhere strongly and clearly drawn. Of Goethe Mr. Cal- 
vert has written much and in the main well, though it 
cannot be said that he has added to the world’s knowledge 
of the p et’s genius, It is much, however, to b- brought 
into the atmosphere of a great nature, even if one is left 
there to comprebend it as best he may; and Mr. Calvert 
has the gift of so writing about a subject as to stimulate 
further study and investigation. 


The Wellfields. By Jessie Fothergill. (Henry Holt & 
Co.) Miss Fothergill has addd to her former novels a 
third in which, as before, sne Jays her scenery both in 
England and Germany and deals effec'ively with the art 
life of the latter country. In some re=prcis the book is an 
improvement on its predecessors, although it cannot be 
said that the motive, the unfol ‘ing of a vain and vacillating 
character, engages the sympatbics of the reader in the 
same degree as Miss Fothergill has done io eitber ** Proba- 
tion” or “The First Violin’? The subject is, however, 
well worked out and the characters are strongly delin- 
eated, the selfishuess of Jerome Wellford being weli set off 
against the magnanimity of Herr Falkenberg and the self- 
poise of Sarab Ford against the innocent naiveté of Nita 
B lton. The Jesuit priest, who schemes to gain possession 
of the Wellfield property, 1s not the least important figure 
in the book, and 1s also placed in striking contrast to the 
frank and open character of John L-ypurn. In the dis. 
appointment of Wellfield and tbe failure of his hopes, 
Mi-s Fothergill has presented an effective sketeh of the 
power of selfishness to destroy its own aims. 


Ben-Hur: A Tale of The Christ. By Lew Wallace. (Harper 
& Brotbers.) Gen. Lew Wallace, whose previous work 
“The Fair God,’ successfully reproduced the atmosphere 
and life of the Aztecs, bas made the adventurous attempt 
in his present work to revive the period and the scenes in 
whieh Christ moved upon the earth, though be has fudi- 
ciously allowed the figure of our Lord to appear but eel- 
dom on the scene, and then under circumstances which are 
exactly taken from the Scripwre narrative. The tale 


itself concerns @ number of characters which are repre- 
sentative of the time, and s series of events which have 





more or less bearing upon sacred and seonlar history. The 
situations are dremetically described, the prineipal figure 








being Ben-Hur, the descendant of a noble Jewish famfly, 
who tbrough a series of vicissitudes becomes «ven'ually a 
Christian. Geo. Wallace has succeedid in achni ving a 
difficult and almost perilous task. His tale is marked by 
good taste and considerable draimatic interest, and is evi 
dently the result of careful study into the lifeand man- 
ners of the first Christian century. 
Shakespeare's Much Ado About Nothing. With intro- 
duction, and notes explanatory and critical. By Henry 
N Audsov. (Ginn & Heath.) Mr. Hudson bas added this 
delightful play to the eeri.s of annotated English Classics, 
which have been noticed from time to time in The Chris 
tian Union. This httle volume is enriched by Mr. Hud- 
son’s full and scholarly notes, by an introduction which is 
a very thorough and careful study of the characters of 
the play, by a brief biograpbical sketch of Shakespeare 
and by a short.essay cu Shakespeare as a text-book. It is 
enough to say of the volume, that we cannot have too 
many of its kind. 

LITERARY NOTES. 

—‘* Punch ”’ is promptly ready with a satire on Disraeli’s 
** Endymion.” 

—Mr. Martin Farqubar Tupper has broken out into 
English verse ov.r the arrival of the French Jesuits in 
England. 

—Tone usefulness of Dr. Beard’s ‘‘ Practical Treatise on 
Nervous Exbaustion”’ is evidenced by a s.cond edition 
from Wm. Wood & Co. 

—Richter, iu his new life of tbe artist Leonardo da Vin- 
ci, says that only ten paintings by him of andisputed gen- 
uineness are kvown to exist. 

—Do’d, Mead & Co. bave already sold sixteen thousand 
copies of ‘* Pretty Peggy and Other Ballads,” and nv more 
can be made before Christmas. 

—Mr Gilder’s volume of verse, ‘‘The New Day,” ap- 
pears in a new edition from the press of Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, and in very tasteful and attractive style. 

—Cbarles Reade bas given to the mayor of this city, for 
plantiog in the Central Park, a peckage of slips from 
Shakesprare’s mulverry tree at Stratford-on-Avon. 

—Few publishing seasons bave been more prolific than 
the present in good and fine books for children, and of 
the best few are better thao ** Queer Pets at Marcy’s.” 

—Hall & Whiting, of Boston, bave issued a specimen 
chapter of their forthcoming *‘ Hi-tory of the First Church 
io Boston,” which has just ben celebrating its 250th anni- 
versary. 

—What is the use of setting before children such illustra 
tions as those by Moyr-S.with which accompany * The 
Wooing of the Water-Witch,’’ just published by Henry 
Holt & Co. 

—A statue to Alexandre Dumas, the father, is to be 
erected 1n the Place Malesherbes, in Paris, where he lived. 
‘Brave, good, kind old Alexandre,” Thackeray once 
called Lim. 

— The London ‘‘ Punch” is going to publish a collection 
of 400 pictures from its columus, entithd “Our People,” 
the design being to show up the national traits uf old Eug- 
land as seen at bome. 

—M. Rochefort bas published in Paris a new communist 
novel, called “‘L- Palefrenier,” which concerns the for- 
tuves of a communist stable groom who was fallen in love 
with by a Legitimist young lady. 

—Tve “ Atheneum ”’ bits the nail on the head when it 
says that Jean Ing+low isa good story teller, but an indif- 
ferent novelist. Tbat unsuccersful novel, ‘‘ Sarah de 
Beareng-r,’’ is the suggestion of this remark. 

—* Dr. Tennyson Patmore”’ is ratber a rc markable com- 
bination for the pame of an Evglishman and a poet too; 
but such a man there really is, and a poem by bim is in 
the December number of ** St. James's Megazine.”’ 

—The advance orders for the first number of the new 
English edicion of ‘Harper's Monthly” already amount to 
fifteen thousand copies. Soit is going off with a rush. 
And won't our cousins open their eyes when they see it! 

—The London ‘Graphic,’ one of the best illus'rated 
p?pers in the world, proposes to print a Christmas edition 
of 400,000 copies. The Christmas number will be twice the 
usual siz3 and will contain a profusion of engravings, 
with colored pictures. ee 

—Roberts Brotbers have nearly ready ‘‘ The Head of 
Medusa,” the new nevel by Miss Fletcher, first published 
in London. Miss Fletcher will be remembered as che 
author of two of the most clever of the No-Name novels, 
‘*Kismet” and *‘ Mirage.”’ 

—We she]] divulge no secret when we intimate that Mr. 
Horace E. Scudder’s charming sketch, “The Poet's 
House,” now running in our columns, bas its suggestion if 
not its origin in his own new house in Cambridge, the 
buildiog and farnishing of which has been his occupation 
for a large part of the past summer. 

—We are presently to have the English translation of a 
Greek novel, ‘‘ Louki Laras, or Remini*cerces of a Scicte 
Merchant during the Greek War of Independence.” It 
bas already been published in French, German, Danish, 
and Italian. Toe work hes been adopted as a text book 
in Greek schools of the higher clase, and the English trans- 
lation, by M. Gennadius, will include an account of the 
author and some genera] remarks on Greek fiction. 

—M. Alexander Dumas hes fied to the Chateau of Sal- 
neure to find quiet for the writing ofa new work which is 
to bear the title of ‘‘Lionnette.” M. Dumas usually is 
a morning worker. Sois Vietor Hugo. But the latter is 
ssid to take no breakfast before noon. Lamartine was 
also an early riser, and e»mposed much upon horseback. 
The genius of Alfred de Musset, on the other band, wes 
most productive in the evening. And George Sand, too. 





mostly wrote at night. The larger part of ‘ Consuelo.” |; 
is sald, was written after 1 o’oleck In the morning. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEE. 


(The receipt of all new publications delivered 
at the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be 
acknowledged in its earliest subsequent issue. 
Publixhers will confer a favor by promptly ad- 
vising us of any omission in this respect. <Ac- 
companying memoranda of prices are desirable 
in a cancel 

Hoveuton, MIFFLIN & Co. 

‘“‘Humanity.”’ Little Classics. By R. John- 
son. 

“Nature. Little Classics. By R. Johnson. 

“*My Winter on the Niie."’ By C. D, Warner. 

Ezra A. Cook, CHICAGO, 

‘Knight Templarism."’ Illustrated. 

D. H. CaRROLL, BALTIMORE. 
‘Letters on the Eucharist."’ E. O. Phinney. 
Henry Hott & Co, 

“The Wooing of the Water Witch. By J, M. 
Smith. 

“The Trumpet Major.’’ Leisure Hour Serier, 
By T. Hardy. 

Jas, R. Oscoop & Co. 

““Woman in Music.’ By J. P. Upton, 

NorMAL TEACHER PUBLISHING HovsgE, DANVILLE, 
IND. 

“Outlines of United States History.’ By R. 
H. Holbrook. 

** Easy Experiments in Chemistry, etc.” By G, 
D. Lind. 

Ottis Clapp & Son, 

“Is Consumption Contagious?” 
Clapp, M. D. 


By H. C, 
L. PRANG. 
** Xmas Cards for 1880."" 
MACMILLAN & Co, 
“Love and Life.” By C. M. Yonge, 
Gro, Munro, 

“The Prodigal Daughter."’ By M. Hope. 

“In the Counselor's House.” By E. Marlitt, 

“A Dreamer.”’ By K, Wylde. 

“The Parricide.”’ By A. Béiot. 

JANSEN, McCLurG & Co., CaIcaGo, 
“Club Essays.”"’ By David Swing. 
A. C, ARMSTRONG & Son. 

‘Philip Doddridge, D.D."’ (Heroes.) By C. 
Stanford, D.D. 

“Monarchs Retired from Business.” By Dr. 
Doran. 

“Curiosities of Literature." By I. Disraeli. 

“ Literary Characters of Men of Genius.”’ By 
[, Disraeli, 

“Amenities of Literature.”’ By I. Disraeli, 

* Calamities and Quarre!s of Authors,”’ By I, 
Disraeli. 

Harper & Bros. 

“Friends Worth Knowing.”’ By E. Ingersoll. 

** Washingion Square."’ By H. James, Jr, 

“ Duty.”” By Samuei Smiles, D.D. 

“Invasion of the Crimea.’ By Alex, Wm 
Kinglake, 

“Graded Spelling Book,” 
ton, 

“A Primer of French Literature.’ By Geo, 
Saintsbury. 


By H. F. Harring- 


Tnos, NELSON & Son. 
‘Roger Willoughby.” By W. H, G. Kingston. 
“*The Lonely Island.’ By Ballantyne. 

G. P, Putnam's Sons. 
“Unbeaten Tracts in Japan.’’ By Isabella L. 


Bird. 
CuHAs. SCRIBNER'S Sons. 


“The New Day.” By R. W. Gilder. 
American S, S, Unton. 
“Stanfield House."’ By Lucy E. Guernsey, 
D. APPLETON & Co. 

“*Mashallah.”’ By C.W. Stoddard. A volume 
of travel in Egypt. 

“The Orthodpist."" By A. Ayres. Correcting 
a great number of common errors of pronuncia- 
tion. 

“Studies in the Mountain Instruction.” By 
G. D. Boardman, A course of lectures on the 
words of Christ, 

* British Painters."’ A handsome illustrated 
book for the holiday season. 

“American Painters,’’ By G. W. Sheldon. A 
companion volume to the above. 

PorTER & CoaTEs, PHILA, 

“Clover Beach."’ By Margaret Vandegrift. 

Dopp, Meap & Co. 

“ Aboard the Mavis.’ By Richard Markham. 
A story for boys. 

A. D. Jones, PirTspurGH, Pa. 

“Day Dawn.” By Jobn H. Paton. 

Ginn & Heats, Boston. 

* Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night.’ By Hudson. 

Same. 3vols. By Hudson. The new Harvard 
Edition, to be complete in 20 volumes, 

CARTER & Bros. 

“Stray Arrows.’ By T. L. Cuyler, D.D. 

“Leslie Gordon.’ By Brodie. 

Report of the Commissioners of Education. 
1878. Washington, D.C. 

Forps, Howarp & HvuLBERT. 

** The Lovers of Provence.”’ By Macdonough. 
An illustrated poem descriptive of old 
Provengal life. 

A. D. F, RANDOLPH & Co, 

“The School of the Master,” By Julia H. 
Jobnston. 

“The Humanity of Christ... By Howard 
Crosby, 


PAMPHLETS, 
‘ Memorial ‘ribute to L, M. Glover, D.D,” 


Guide to Holinese, Westminster Teaeher, West- 
minster Quarterly, The International Lesson 
Monthly, The Sunday-School World, The Mis- 
sionary Herald, The Baptist Missionary Maga- 
zine, Nature, Journal of Science. “How to 
Draw and Paint,’ J, & H. Dickson, publishers, 
Phila, Pa, ‘ Relation of Public Library to Pub- 
lic Schools,’ The Gardener’s Monthly, 
Mvsic, 

Prelude for Organ, 25c,; Crystal Lake Waltz, 
25c.; Gliding Waltz, 25c.; Serenade (Departed 
Day5), 35c. D. E, Evans, Hinsdale, Mass. 


MAGAZINES. 


London Quarterly, Banker's Magazine, The 
Magazine of Art, The Home World, The New 
Jerusalem, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Gift Book for 
the Whole Family. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LITTLE 
WOMEN. 


By Lovisa M. Atcott. This, the most famous 
of all the famous books by Miss Alcott, is now 
presente? in an illustrated edition, with TWO 
HUNDRED CHARACTERISTIC DESIGNS, 
drawn and engraved expressly for this work. 
A very uuique feature is a lifelike portrait of 
the author, now for the first time accompany- 
ing any of her books, and a view of the home 
ot the “little women’ in Concord, It is safe 
to say that there are not many homes which 
have not been made happier through the 
healthy influence of this celebrated bock, 
which ean now be bad in a fit dress for the 
center-table of the domestic tireside. One 
handsome small quarto volume, bound in 
cloth, with emblematic cover designs. Price, 

5, 














A GUERNSEY LILY; or, How the 
Feud was Healed, 


By Susan CooLipGE, author of “What Katy 
Did,” ete. Thisis a travel story of adventures 
in the Channel Islands, profusely illustrated 
with one bundred and fifty pictures. In one 
small quarto volume, beautifully bound iu il- 
luminated cloth, Price, $2. 


VERSES. 


By Susan CooLipGe. Square 18mo, white cloth, 
gilt, red edges. Price, $1. Mauy of these 
poems are already ‘household words,” so 
popular have they become tbrough the me- 
dium of the journals of the day, and all of 
them are wortly of a permanent shape be- 
tween the covers of this pretty book, 


MEMOIR OF GOVERNOR ANDREW 
With Personal Reminiscences. 


By PeLeac W. CHANDLER. With a portrait, view 
of his birthplace, and other illustrations, 
16mo, cloth. Price, $1.25. 


CERTAIN MEN OF MARK. 

STUDIES OF LIVING CHARACTERS. By 

GeorGE Makepeace TowLe. i6mo, clotn. 

Price, $1. The studies include Giadstone, Bis- 

marck, Gambetta, Beaconsfield, Castelar, Vic- 

tor Hugo, John Bright, and the three Ewper- 

ors—Alexander, William, and Francis Josepb. 

Sold everywhere. Mailed, post-paid, by the pub 
lishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


BOSTON. 





The New York Times says of 


PRETTY PEGGY 


*‘Miss Rosina Emmett has made 
a most attractive, and, what is 
much more difficult, an origi- 
nal little book for children. The 
pictures are in outline, with 
colors, and therefore this is not 
dissimilar in general effect to 
books of the same class in Eng- 
land; but Miss Emmett’s work 
has a naturalness and grace 
quite distinctive. She is capable 
of being either graceful or humor- 
ous as she sees fit. Shehas much 
variety in the scenes and an ex- 
cellent judgment as tocolor. Col- 
ors as well as designs have a 
charming air of being unhack- 
neyed and well-bred. Her work 
is as far removed on the onehand 
from the conventional cartoons 
we get from England as it is on 
the other from the ordinary comic 
illustrations for ballads of the 
nursery,’ 


Pretty Peggy & other Ballads, 


Illustrated from designs in water-colors 
BY ROSINA EMMETT. 


Square 8vo 


DODD, MEAD ¢ CO., 





Publishers. 755 Broadway, New York, 


E. P. DUTTON & CO’S 
NEW BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAY SEASON, 





INDIAN 


SUMMER. 


Autumn Poems and Sketches. 
By L. CLARKSON. Folio, elegant cloth gilt, $6 00. Turkey moroceo, antique, $12 00. 


“One of the most original works of this 
season. . . . Tbe subjects are well chosen 
and effectively group+d, and the lithographic 
processes by which the painting has been re- 
produced happily preserve its spirit and color. 
We know of no work that conveys a more 
vivid idea of the brilliant foliage cf the 
American autumn.’’—[The Christian Union. 





“Each page of verse is fronted by an ex- 
quisite colored design, in autumnal foliage and 
flowers, presenting the richest glories of our 
year, from the last rose of summer tothe first 
robing of the winter’s soow. We bave often 
written with enthusiasm of Miss Clarkson’s 
studies and sketches. This isa collection upon 
which lovers of art who are equally lovers of 
Nature will look with genuine delight. We 
wish that all artistic effort might be as pure 
and beautiful as this.’""—[New York Observer. 





“L. Clarkson’s ‘Indian Summer’ contains a 
goodly number of true autumn poems and 
sixteen plates. The poems are all American, 
and the plates are all the results of good work 
in the woods of Maryland. . Not one 
ot the specially good autumn poems seems 
to be missing; the selections, in truth, are ex- 
cellent. . . . . How the gorgeous colors 
of autumn have been transferred on paper is 
amystery. But there they are—true autumn. 

- . « « The book is evidently the labor of 
loyal, patient and successful love. It must 
must make the bardest beart like autumn a 
little better; it will win new friends for the 
autumn rambles. The book is admirable for 
gift purposes and unique as an American 
offering. to friends abroad. It is a piece of 
America, the peace of the mind,—something 
tor which it is good to entertain sentiments 
of pure delight.”’"—[Boston Advertiser, 


HEHE GIVETH SONGS. 
A COLLECTION OF RELIGIOUS LYRICS, 


By W.M. L. JAY, A. E. HAMILTON, and others. With Illustrations by L. B. Humphrey. 
16mo, Gilt, $1.25, 


“The compiler of an exquisite little book of relig- 
ious lyrics, recently published by E. P. Dutton & Co., 
entitled ‘He Giveth Songs,’ has the credit of intre- 
ducing to American readers a new poet, Miss Anna 
E. Hamilton. This lady died in 1876, in her thirtieth 
year, at Castle Hamilton, Killeshandra, Ireland, 
where she was greatly beloved by the tenantry of 
the esta'e, ministering to their needs, teaching their 
children, and translating into action what she taught 
in song. Her poems appeared in England in three 
thin, unpretentious volumes. They are orginal in 
style and cynception, for the most part short, but 
always tersely, often exquisitely, expressed.”—{N.Y. 
Times 





“This is a choice volume without and within, at- 
tractive to the eye and restful to the thought. Some 
ot the deepest and richest spiritual experiences 
have found expression in verse, and collections like 
this are the fruitage of much true and noble living- 
Many of the poemsare familiar, but rather gain than 
lose inintereston thataccount. Many are from the 
pen ot Miss Anna E. Hamilton, and are as full ot 
poetic beauty as of thought and feeling. Peace and 
trust are the chords oftenest struck, and their music 
is always comforting and helpful.’—{The Christian 
Union. 


BEAUTIFUL BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


Queer Pets at Marcy's. 

By OLIVE THORNE MILLER, author ot “ Little 
Folks in Feathers and Fur,” etc. 4to, 326 pages, 50 
fine illustrations, $2.50. 

“ Books containing stories of animals are always 
welcome, and one of the best writers of books of this 
description is Olive Thorne Miller, whose last publi- 
cauion, enti'led “ Queer Pets at Marcy's,” is destined 
te be very popular with young readers. 

The book is beautifully bound, and contains many 

fine illustrations ..—{Harper’s Young People. 

“The autumn is not likely to produce a better, 
more entertaining or more profitable book for the lit- 
tle folk to read.”"—(N, ¥Y. Evening Post 

NEW EDITION OF 

Little Folks in Feathers and Fur, 
AND OTHERS IN NEITHER. Quarto, 308 pages, 175 

illustrations, $2.90. 

“If tather and mother would gather the children 
around the evening lamp, and read half a dozen 
pages each night, talking over the subject, every one 
would be benefited.—{Christian Union. 





A MARVEL OF CHEAPNESS AND BEAUTY. 


SUNDAY, for 1880. 


Pictures and pages tor young and old. Contains two 
colored plates, and upwards of 200 illustrations by 
popular artists. Larg e quarto size, 420 pages, cloth, 
gilt, $2.00; beautifully illuminated board covers, 
$1.25. 

** Any mother who has tried to keep a knot of little 
ones quict and happy through the long hours ot a 
Sunday indoors will know the value of this book ot 
‘pictures and pages.’ The stories are brief and 
clearly told, while the pictures, well drawn and 
printed, a few being also pleasantly colored, wi!l in 
themselves keep the small folks busy and amused for 
many a long atternoon.—{ Boston Courier. 


FOR OLDER BOYS. 
Men of the Backwoods, 
True stories and sketches of the Indians and the In- 
dian fighters. By ASCOTT R. HOPE. 12mo, illus- 
trated, $2.00. 


The Tribulations of a Chinaman. 
By JULES VERNE. Translated trom the French, 
with 50 (ull-page original illustrations. Large 
12mo, 270 pages, $2.5). 
Dick Cheveley, 
HIS ADVENTURES AND MISADVENTURES. By W. 
H. G. KINGSTON. Large 12mo, 25 tull-page illus- 
trations, $1.50. 


W. H. G. Kingston’s other Books for 
Boys- 
Fifteen different volumes. From 320 to 4/2 pages. 
Illustrated, prices, $1.00, $1.50, and $2.00. 
Hair-Breadth Escapes; 
OR, THE ADVENTURES OF THREE BOYS IN SOUTH 
AFRICA. By the Rev. H.C. ADAMS, M. A. With 
illustrations. 12mo, $1.50. 





WITH ‘COLORED ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Ups and Downs, 
ALL SMILES, NO FROWNS. By M. J. TILSEY, 
Quarto, $2.00. 

“This is an exceedingly handsome child's book, 
abounding with {full-page illustrations. If not ex- 
actly asartistic as Walter Crane’s in the pictures, 
the little boys and girls which figure in the book are 
ever so pretty to look at. The verses which tell the 
meaning of the many pictures are well written,”— 
LN. Y. Times. 

** Will make anybody happy that has not lost all 
capacity for being made so by children and chal- 


dren’s graciousness. (t is exquisite.”—{Boston Ad- 

vertiser. 

Little Buttercup’s Visit to Little 
Stay-at-Home. 


By Miss L. CLARKSON. 12 colored pictures, bound in 
attractive board covers, 4to, $1.25. 


Belle’s Pink Boots. 

By JOANNA MATHEWS, author of “The Bessie 
Books,” etc. 4to, illustrated with sixteen ful! 
page coloured pictures. |A very elegant book 
$2.50. 

The Wonderful Rocking-Horse ; 


OR, LITTLE MARGARET'S RIDE. Quarto, colored 
illustrations, $1.25. Cloth, $1.75. 


The Favorite Picture-Book 
AND NURSERY COMPANION. Compiled anew by 
UNCLE CHARLIE. With 450 illustrations. 
Quarto, cloth, $2.00; with the illustrations 
colored, $4.00. 


’ ° 
Baby’s Picture-Gallery. 
All pictures. Large 4to, elegant cloth, $1.75; illu 
minated board cover, $1.00. 


2 , , 
Birds’ and Insects’ Post-Office. 

By ROBERT BLOOMFIELD. 4to, with 35 illustra 
tions, cloth, $1.75; same in fancy board covers, 
$1.25. 

Pictures to Amuse, 

WITH TALES TO PLEASE. Large 4to, 12 changeable 
pictures, cloth, $2.00. 

The oil-colored pictures in the book are different 
from the usual run of picture books, being so ar 
ranged that a child can easilv a.ter the pictures; and 
thus, by its conjuring, cause intense surprise when 
showing the book. The Tales are also nicely told. 


Golden Days of Childhood. 


Large quarto, large print, and 2 large colored pic- 
tures, cloth, $2.00. 


New Series of all Picture Toy-Books. 


PLEASANT PAGES. STORIES IN PICTURES. 
HOME PICTURES. MERRY CHRISTMAS 
PICTURE LAND. CHILDREN’S SCRAP-BOOK 
With beautiful chromo-lithographic cover, each 25 
cents. 





*.* Please inquire for the above Books at your Beok-store; if not found, send the price 
to us in Post-Office Order, and we will send the Books, carefully done up, by mail, 


postage paid. 





EP. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 713 B’way,N.Y, 
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SEE OUR HOLIDAY BOOKS FOR 0 


Pictures of Bird Life in Pen and Pencil. 


By the REV. M. D. MATKINS, M.A. Illustrated with full page Pictures by GIACO- 
MELLI; also a large number of smaller illustrations. Cloth, full gilt sides and 
edges, $10; full morocco, gilt, $17.50. 

‘This is a sumptuous volume, one of the triumphs of the press in all that relates 
to paper and typography. The illustrations by GIACOMELLI are engraved by F. Meaulle, 
and are marvelous in the effects which they produce with simple black and white. The 
grouping is picturesque and charming, and the air and vegetation are full of life. The 
writer knows birds scientifically, and so describes them ; but he loves them also with a 
glowing affection, and he sings their praises as a lover.” —Utica Herald. 

‘‘A special feature of this really magnificent and sumptuous work is its superb 
illustrations by GracomELLI. They are almost beyond praise, so perfect are they in 
every detail, so elegantly and elaborately drawn, and so artistically engraved.—Phila- 
delphia Chronicle Herald. 

“* Pictures of Bird Life is in every particular—literary, artistic and mechanical— 
a work of the first class. There is not one picture in the book which is not a delight 
to look upon ; we do not remember ever to have seen engraved work of the size of this 
which surpassed it in finish ; and the whole book, in spirit and in form, is extremely 
beautiful.” —Literary World. 


The Bible Callery. 

Containing a selection of 100 of the finest drawings of GUSTAVE DORE, with descrip~ 
tive letter-press by T. W. Chambers, D.D. Crown folio, cloth, full gilt, $6; full 
turkey morocco, $10. 

‘‘No more suitable book for the holidays can be purchased. It is elegant in ap- 
pearance, valuable in matter, and containing the best of Dore’s Illustrations of the | 
Bible. —Episcopal Register. 

‘The book altogether is a glorious one, and we are heartily glad that it is offered 
to the public in its combination of excellence and charms.”— Christian Secretary. 

‘ That his drawings are Works of Art, many them masterpieces, that every object 
in each picture is made to contribute to the story in a remarkable degree, are well-known 
facts, everywhere accepted. It is not often that such pictures are attended by a de- 
scriptive text prepared with such admirable taste and sense.”—Christian Intelligencer. 


The Leopold Shakspere. 

Dedicated by permission to H. R. H. Prince Leopotp. With about 400 Illustrations. 
1,184 pages. Small 4to, cloth. New design, $3.50 ; half calf, $6.00 ; half morocco, 
$6.00 ; full morocco, $9.00; tree calf, $9.00; crimson tree calf, polished black | 
bevel, $10.00. 

The Text of the Leopotp SHaksPeEre is that of Professor DeLius of Bonn, who 
has supplied for the edition a Chronological Arrangement of the Plays and Poems, 
while an Introduction to the entire Work has been written by Mr. F. J. FURNIVALL, 
Director of the new Shakspere Society. 

‘* This edition is one that all readers of the poet ought to have at hand,”—Hartford 
Courant. 

‘* This is decidedly the most interesting and valuable one-volume Shakspere which 
has yet appeared.”—New York Tribune. 

“The introduction by Mr. Furnivall, covering 126 pages, throws much light on 
obscure passages of the text, and by comparing numerous critical opinions, brings the 


LD AND YOUNG BEFORE BUYING. 


reader into contact with the leading minds which have been exercised over Shakspere’s 
productions.” —Christian Advocate. 

Mr. F. J. Furnivall, the ardent founder of the New Shakspere Society, in the intro 
duction freely disburses his special knowledge in minutely describing the career of 
Shakspere, and showing in their true colors the man and his time. THE RESULT IS 
WELL WORTH THE COST OF THE VOLUME.—The Nation. 


Creat Painters of Christendom. 


J. Forses Roprnson. With many illustrations. New edition. Royal 4to, 448 
pages, cloth full sides and edges, $10 ; half morocco, 315: full morocco, $20. 

Containing critical notices of the Italian, Flemish, Dutch, German, Spanish, French, 
and English Schools of Painting, with Biographical Sketches of the foremost artists of 
each school, accompanied by portraits and engravings after the most celebrated works. 


By 


The illustrations are exceedingly well executed, including nearly every famous and 
important work necessary to a comprehensive survey of the subject 


Dore’s Adventurés of Munchausen. 


With thirty-one full page engravings by Gustave Dore. New 


242 pages, cloth, $3.50. 


Morocco: Its People and Places. 

By EpMuND DE Amicis. Translated by C. RoLio Tittoy. 1 vol., extra crown 4to, 
408 pages, with nearly two hundred original illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, $6 ; 
turkey morocco, $12. 

** It is a rare and noble gift to be able to describe a strange country with such skill 
as to make the reader feel that he is really traveling in the author's company. De 
Amicis has this rare gift to a remarkable degree. The artist’s hands have lent notable 
aid to his graphic pen. The illustrations—nearly 200 in number—are all of the best 
class and tell their own story.”—Chicago Times. 


edition toyal 4to, 


Familiar Carden Flowers. 
First Series. With descriptive Text by Sarrtey Hrererp, and forty full-page colored 
plates by F. E. Hume, F. L. S., F. S. A. full calf, hand painted, $7.50; full 
morocco, $7.50. 


So ; 


‘* To decorators of all classes, who wish studies for china painting, wood, or textile 
decoration, the plates wiil be specially serviceable, as both the colors and the compo- 
sition are good.”—The Art Exchange. 


Familiar Wild Flowers. 
Second Series. By F. E. Huume, F. L.S.,F.S. A. With forty full-page colored 
plates. $5; full calf, hand-painted, $7.50; full moroceo, $7.50. 
‘* Among the many beautiful books issued for holiday gifts, this will be one of the 


{ choicest, both for its artistic elegance and for the delight which a study of the flowers 


will afford.’ 


’— Boston Home Journal 


The Magazine of Art. 


Yearly volume for 1880. With about 300 illustrations by the first artists of the day, 


and etching for frontispiece. Cloth gilt, $3.50 


BEAUTIFUL BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


Little Folks. | 
Volume for Fall of 1880, Containing nearly 500 pictures. 
Over 400 pages, with novel lithographic cover, boards, cloth back, $1.25 ; 
full gilt side, chromo on cover, $1.75. 
“< ‘Little Folks’ surpasses all competitors for thorough-going fun and real interest.” | 
—The Rev. C. H. SpurGEON in the Sword and Trowel. 
‘‘If any reader wishes to make his children happy, let him procure ‘ Little | 
Folks,’”’—The Bookseller. 
‘‘Replete with pictures and reading matter well calculated to instruct and delight | 
the children.”—Chicago Evening Journal. 


Wonder-Eyes and What-For. 


By ELeanor W. Tatzot. A series of beautiful Chromo Lithographs, printed in seven 
to nine colors, with emblematic cover, $2. 

‘“Tt is not every one who can hit the mark of real childish fancy ; be simple, poet- 
ical, gracious, and gay, without awkwardness or triviality; and, in spite of the improve- 
ment of late years, a really good book is still a rarity. One of this rare kind is 
‘Wonder-Eyes and What-For,” a book of Sketches and Verses, which shows a delicate 
and good-humored fancy, and a complete sympathy with the spirit of childhood, as well 
as skill in drawing, and a happy knack at quaint versicles.”— Providence Journal. 

‘« A more lively and delightful book for children than this will not be published this 
season. The numerous pictures form a perfect gallery of art; and they are as unique 
as they are beautiful.” — Boston Home Journal. 

‘Parents looking for pretty things to amuse their little ones, should not pass by 
‘Wonder Eyes.’”—Albany Journal. 

‘* An exquisite book for children.”—Christian Secretary. 


Miss Merrill’s New Book, 
LITTLE FOLKS’ BIBLE CALLERY. 


With 40 full-page Illustrations and simple stories by Miss JENNIE MERRILL. 
crown 4to, handsome board cover, $1.00. 

‘“We take much pleasure in recoramending a book which will be such a fund of 
Sunday entertainment for the dear little people, and such a valuable auxiliary to mothers 
at their wits’ end.—Christian Secretary. 

‘A better way to familiarize the young with the personages and events of the 
great Book of Books cannot be imagined.”—Demorest’s Monthly. 


Children of the Holy Scripture. 
Feap. 4to, 192 pages, cloth, full gilt 


| 


With Chromo Frontispiece. 


Extra 


By Mrs. Massey. 
side, $1.25. 


12 full-page illustrations. 


To little folks the Children of the Scriptures have always formed a very interesting | 


story, and in this volume the Bible story is told in a very attractive manner. 


Littie Folks’ Picture Album. 

Companion to ‘‘Little Folks’ Picture Gallery.” Containing nearly 200 Pictures. With 
simple Prose, by the author of ‘‘ Home Chat.” Extra crown 4to, cloth, Chromo side, 
extra gilt, $2.00. 

Same, in boards, cloth back, Lithograph cover, in seven colors, $1.25. 
A gallery of noble engravings, large, clear and striking, with just a word or two of 


For Sale by all Booksellers, or sent pre-paid on receipt 


cloth, | 


»| With twenty-four full-page Engravings by Gustave Dore. 


explanation at the bottom of each one. 


For young children, nothing can be better than 
this book.” —Congregationalist. 


Dore’s Fairy Tales Told Again. 


ty-f Imperial 8vo, cloth, gilt, 
new binding, $2.00. 


New Eprrion of above, in boards, cloth back, Lithograph cover in eight colors, $1.25. 


Familiar Friends. 
| By Outve Parcu. Illustrated throughout. Crown 4to, cloth gilt, $2. 

‘*We have seldom had she pleasure of offering a more beautiful or entertaining 
book for the young. Dealing as it does with animals familiar to children, it forms a 
book of interest, and blends instruction with entertainment.” 


The Favorite Album of Fun and Fancy. 
Illustrated throughout by Ernest Grtser. Crown 4to, cloth $1.25 
Full of many stories and absurd pictures. 


Two Cray Cirls and Their Opposite Neighbors. 

By Evten Hatve, author of ‘‘Three Brown Boys.” Over 40 illustrations. 200 pp. 
feap. 4to, boards, cloth back, lithographic cover, $1.25 ; cloth extra binding, in silver, 

gold and black, $1.75. 

‘It is exceedingly interesting and life-like as a story, and describes children and 
their doings just as they are, and not as goody goody at all.”—Demorest’s Monthly. 

‘* We most cordially commend ‘ Two Gray Girls’ to those who find themselves per- 
plexed to know what books to buy for children.” —Albany Journal. 


: P 
Pictures to Paint. 
With numerous original colored plates by Kate Grenaway, M. E. Epwarps, etc., 
etc., with accompanying outline engravings intended for water-color painting. 
Extra feap. 4to, in colored wrapper, 50 cents; or cloth gilt, $1. 


. . 4é 
Painting-Book for “" Little Folks.’’ 
A series of Outline Drawings by Kate Greenaway, intended for water-color painting 
(with amusing letter press descriptive of the pictures), specially prepared for the 
‘Little Folks.” Flexible board cover, lithographic side, 50 cents; cloth gilt, $1. 


Little Folks’ Nature Painting-Book. 
Like ‘‘ Little Folks’ Painting book.” 60 pages feap. 4to, 50 cents; cloth, full gilt, $1. 


| Black and White Painting-Book Illustrations. 
| Silhouette illustrations. Lithograph cover, 50 cents; cloth, full gilt, $1. 
**Cannot fail to be fascinating as well as helpful.” —Christian Intelligencer. 
‘*Parents can hardly give their young children books out of which they will get 
more entertainment and more good occupation.” —Louisville Commercial. 


AND MANY OTHERS. 


of the price. 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CoO., 


(@ New Honmay Catatoaur Just Reapy, SEND FOR IT. 
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FALL AND WINTER WRAPS.* 


( YLOAKS are made in such a variety of shapes and 

materials this Fall that one has a wide field to 
choose from in selecting a new garment, or can Wear a 
last year’s wrap without that fact being unpleasantly 
copspicuous. For plain but serviceable cloaks, dark 
seal brown or black diagonal cloths are shown, and 
for the close-fitting English jackets, cloths light in 
color, but thick and soft, are used. Besides these there 
are cloths in cheviot checks and irregular plaids, and 
for mantles the large Madras or Scotch plaids. 

Plush is much used for the trimmings and linings of 
cloaks, and jackets are made of it to wear with hand- 
some short dresses. ‘These are eit} er black or colored, 
wadded avd lined with bright satin or plush. Many of 
the winter wraps are adorned with hoods which are 
lined either with plush or some of the gay Surah silks. 

Ulsters are more popular than ever, and are certaiu- 
ly must convenient and serviceable garments. They 
are worn very generally both in fair and foul weather, 
and serve equally well either to protect a nice dress or 
conceal one which bas lost its first freshness. In shape 
they have greatly improved, and many of them are be- 
coming ornamental as well as useful. They are some- 


times made with hoods, or a cape which may be but- 
toned up to form a hood. Others are shaped like the 
jackets which are cut off across the hips with the 
skirts set on. A garment of this kind, made of heavy 
cloth, and trimmed only with the buttons, costs $9.00. 


Higher priced ones are made of handsomer cloth and 
are more elaborate in shape and finish. The most 
unique of the new styles is called the monk’s ulster, 
and has a cowl cape and heavy cords and tassels. Ul- 
sters ure made in small sizes for children, and are very 
sepsible and comfortable wraps for schoolgirls who 
must he out in all kinds of weather. 


The English jacket, shaped as much as possible like a 
man’s coat, is still much worn, and differs but slightly 
from those wade last winter. They are made of light 
clotbs, and a warmer effect is given by using plush or 
velvet for the cuffs, coMar and pockets. Seal brown 


plush is especially pretty for this purpose, as it has the 
appearance of sealskin. Many of these jackets have 
hovuds, also lined with plush, which are made separate 
from the coat that they need not always be worn. Some 
of the newer jackets are single-breasted, and are not 
cut with a skirt piece across the hips. If they are 
made of cloth like the dress, they are simply finished 
with rows of machine stitching and handsome buttons, 
aud depend for their style upon perfection of fit. 

These jickets may be bought from $10 to $30. 

There are many graceful mantles or dolman-shaped 
cloaks shown, which are preferred by some ladies for 
geencral wear. Que of the prettiest of these is the 
llavelock, which is made in ail the dark shades of 
cloth,’and brighfened with linings of red Surah. The 
striking features cf this cloak are the cape put in at 
the arm-lole, which gives it a double front, and the 
pleating around the hips. One of seal brown cloth, 
with pipings and lining of Surah, cost $16.50. Very 
similar in style is the Inverness cloak, which is made 
of soft, warm cloths iu plaids or checks, and has a large 
collar, cuffs and pipings of velvet or plush for trim- 
mings. Some of these plaided cloths come in very 
dark shades, and are brightened with colored threads. 
The clozks which are designed to be worn with walk- 
ing dresses are of medium length. The square, loose 
sleeves are popular this season, and are either trimmed 
with bands of velvet or passementerie, or turned back 
to show the plush lining. ‘ 

The must elegant cloaks for dress occasions are 
made of satin de Lyon or the rich brocaded velvets, 
and trimmed with most elaborate passementeries. 
They are generally black, lined with old gold, cardinal 
or lavender plush: and such a combination of rich ma- 
terials must of course give a very expensive result. 
They cost from $100 to $250. The long, fur-lined 
clouks are also worn for handsome wraps. : 

The evening cloaks now worn are very beautiful and 
becoming, and are made of the richest materials. 
Cream-white plushes, white brocaded velvets and 
costly beaded passementerles and fringes are some of 
the materials used to construct these luxurious gar- 
ments. Bands of feathers and cream white laces are 
also used for trimmings. One of the prettiest shown 
was of white plush trimmed with swan’s-down. A 
simpler one was made of ivory- white cashmere trimmed 
with satin and handsome fringe. These cloaks are 
made in long, graceful dolman shapes, or with the 
square Japanese sleeves. 

Ibis like deseending from the sublimeto the ridiculous 
to mention the useful but ugly rubber waterproofs after 
these levely wraps. But they deserve a word of com- 





*For information reeeived thanks are due to Messrs. Ar: 
polé & Comstabie, B. Altman & Oo,, and J, O. Johnston 





mendation, ss they are so light that they can be car- 
ried in a very smal] space, and do not burden one if !% 
is necessary to wear them over another wrap. They 
are made either in a simple circular, with a hood and 
slits for the hands, or with a cape instead of the hood, 
which hooks around the arms, forming sleeves. The 
first style costs $2.50 and the second $2.90. 








THE POET’S HOUSE. 
By Horace E. ScUDDER. 
V. 
THE LIBRARY. 
ahi R. Kingsley is our next-door neighbor,” said 
Stillwell upon introducing the new. comer. 

‘““Yes, we are neighbors. We lend each other 
coffee-cups and spoons and forks when occasions are 
too great for our separate establishments. But if I 
had my way I would have all my entertainments in 
this house, and so save Stillwell the necessity of lend- 
ing me any of his crockery or silver. I used to main- 
tain that every neighborhood should have a club-room 
or hall arranged for society uses, so as to save the 
trouble and inconvenience of entertainments in private 
houses; but Stillwell here holds that as flat heresy, 
and won’t let me proclaim any such gospel in his 
house; 80, as a compromise, I offer to give my enter- 
tainments in bis private house.” 

“A great many parties and social entertainments 
might much better be given iu public halls,” said 
Stillwell, ‘‘ for they have no privacy about them, and 
the host has no idea of welcoming his friends to his 
hospitality.” 

‘“‘T should think,” said I, ‘‘that only very strong 
men could stand the vacancy of a hall in a party. One 
must have a great deal to say at his tongue’s end, or 
else he must take refuge in silent dancing. There is 
nothing to hang conversation to.” 

‘“‘Nothing!” exclaimed Mr. Kingsley. ‘‘ Are there 
not the people?” 

“Yes, the people and their dress; but there are 
always people at a party. What makes the difference 
between one party and another is the circumstance, 
the environment, if we are to use the latest philosoph- 
ical toy. Now here is this library of Mr. Stillwell’s. 
It seems to me that I should behave better here than 
I should in a hall, and talk more sense.” 

‘Oh, I see you are one of Stillwell’s disciples. He 
is never tired of magnifying the domestic.” 

“Yes,” said Stillwell, laughing; ‘‘ but I only accept 
what the world has already made up its mind to. The 
house as a word is imbedded in government and relig- 
ion: the House of Representatives: State Household, 
to borrow a German pbrase; Hustings, or House- 
Thing ; the House of God. It cannot be a poor thing 
that these royal words start from. But unfortunate 
people like you, Kingsley, who are forced to act as 
showmen in a panorama, get to thinking of home as a 
sort of caravan. It isn’t the stationary, it’s the mov- 
ing that keeps your attention, and you come to thirfk 
of everybody as at a fleeting show.” 

‘That sounds a little fantastic; suppose you reduce 
it to common terms.” 

‘Oh, it’s saying nothing but the most trite thing 
when I remind you that the daily paper has changed 
the face of society. You are ready enough to admit 
that it has been a power in politics and is one of the 
special signs of modern civilization, but I do not be- 
lieve you will as readily concede that it has been dis- 
integrating social life in many ways. I am not a mere 
laudator temporis acti, but there are certain homely 
virtues—mark that word—which do not seem to me to 
have flourished under the newspaper régime.” 

‘* As, for instance?” 

‘« Well, modesty, for one.” 

“Ob! oh!” 

**T don’t expect you to admit it. For all that, it is 
impossible that the publicity which is so easily ac- 
quired should not take the bloom off young life. Take, 
for example, one of our town papers ; a company of 
young people can hardly have a frolic but their names 
are paraded in the next week’s issue. At first they 
turn red as if they had been pointed at in some public 
place; then they grow bolder, and after a little expe- 
rience of this kind of notoriety they are restless with- 
out it, and furnish the editor with all he wants. Of 
course you great city editors know nothing of this.” 

* Of course not,” said Mr. Kingsley. 

‘‘But that is only one phase of the matter. Look, 
again, at the matter of news and comment. Before 
the newspaper had organized its astounding faculty 
tor collecting news the letter-writer and the traveler 
bad a vocation. It was something to have come re- 
cently from another plaee or to have an observant 
correspondent. The traveler was welcomed by the 
fireside or in the inn ; he contributed something pos!- 
tively to society. The letter was banded about, read 
and commented upon. Now, in a tavern, the pews, 





papers lie on the table and are read in silence by the 
loungers. The news comes in exactly the same form 
to every one; and not only that; comment on the news 
is furnished in a neighboring column, and everybody 
is forestalled in his own comment by the forehanded 
editor. So, as every one knows his neighbor has ex- 
actly the same news and the same opinion as hiinself, 
there can be no exchange, and £o all are silent. It is 
just so in our houses. We get very little beyond the 
words, ‘Did you see what the morning paper said 
about ’—everything under the sun. If our friend did 
not see it we get him the paper and let him read it. If 
he did see it he grunts and we grunt, and that’s the 
end of our conversation. The newspaper bas uwnder- 
mined talk upon current affairs, for one must have 
very fresh views or else he is oppressed with the sense 
that he is only repeating what he has read in the news- 
paper. It has played the mischief with letter-writing 
too. We no longer write letters; we mark newspapers 
with blue chalk and send them.” 

‘‘ITam used to such jeremiads,” said Mr. Kingsley 
quietly. ‘‘ But, for compensation, let me remind you 
that we have called out a new force in literature in the 
newspaper correspondent. ‘The letter-writer who ad 
dresses a newspaper has his own place, which no one 
else on the paper can fill: he is not an editor, passing 
judgment and trying causes, nor a reporter, giving a 
clear, uncolored account of incident or circumstance, 
nor & summarizer, placing in convenient form for ref- 
erence related but scattered facts—he is not all these in 
one. He is ina balloon, so far as the world is con. 
cerned, when he makes his observations: he skims 
over the surface, just enough above it to be brightly in- 
dependent of it, just near enough to see clearly from the 
top to look downward; he gathers the several objects 
about him into one coup d’eil, and gives just sufficient 
newness to his observations to make them deceive the 
reader for a moment. It is the momentary deception 
in common things that charms ; the slight jostling of 
familiar objects by which they are unfamiliar for a 
second or two. The correspondent gives you no spe- 
cially new facts—all that is important has come on in 
advance by telegraph—but he puts just so much of bis 
isolated personality into each as shall make them seem 
to you like a confidential disclosure. He writes about 
books, saying nothing which the books could not more 
satisfactorily say; but when you read what he says it 
seems for a moment as though no one else had a 
chance at seeing those books. He telis of new pict- 
ures, and becomes a tin opera-glass for you—that 
childlike instrument by which you seem to have the 
picture all to yourself. He pverhears the talk of the 
world, and tells you in a whi-per what you could easi- 
iy hear by keeping your own ears open. He can’t be 
spared from the newspaper when he comes in this 
way, so light, so frank, so interested in everything, 
little or great—an evening caller, bat in hand, ready to 
leave before he has quite delivered his budget of gos- 
sip.” 

“Very good,” said Mrs. Stillwell, who had come 
into the room while Mr. Kingsley was speaking ; “and 
why can’t we have more of it in the papers, and less 
of the distressing accidents? It seems to me that the 
newspaper—yes, Mr. Kingsley, your newspaper—is 
needlessly interested in what we, for instance, should 
never talk about at home. Ifyou are to be believed, 
nothing happens in a back-country town that is worth 
telling about except it be a murder, a fire or a dreadful 
accideut.” . 

‘““We report here just what these people are most 
concerned about, Mrs. Stullwell ; but then you kuow 
we tell them what you are interested in. It is an ex- 
change of commodities. They give you their village 
news; you give them your city civilization. We of 
the newspaper only effect the exchange.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Stillwell, ‘‘the newspaper is fast 
making the world one great village; but my point is 
that in the present transitional state we have lost the 
society which sums up the locality, and have not yet 
gained that which condenses the universa‘ity.” 

“We have discovered,” I ventured to say, ‘‘ that the 
sun does not revolve round the earth ; but we have 
not yet ascustomed ourselves tc our new knowledge 
that the earth revolves around the sun.” 

**Bxactly,” laughed Mr. Stillwell. ‘I thank you 
for blowing my buoble till it has broken. But I have 
not done with my complaint. Our modern society hus 
grown restless because it has strayed away from the 
simple conception of home life. When.we invite our 
friends and neighbors into our houses we try to give 
them something which we do not have: we feast them 
with strange things which we never think of putting 
on our table when we are by ourselves; we seek for 
something extraordinary ; we organize society and lay 
amazing plans for securing variety. Yet all the while 
some village community, where people come before « 
great fire and tel) stories and roast apples, is keeping 
up the real traditions of society. The best that we 
can give people is the overflow of our honses, and 'f 
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the source is vot kept clear and full we shall not find 
our real resources outside.” 

The talk moved away upon some personal matters 
which had brought Mr. Kingsley in, and I turned to 
Mrs. Stillwell, who had seated herself with some light 
work. 

‘*Mr. Stillwell has never passed a winter in a coun- 
try village, has he?” I asked. 

‘*You are comparing your experience with his the- 
ory, I suppose,” said his wife, looking at me with 
amusement. 

‘‘¥es; I suppose the fault with my village is that it 
is too much within the influence of cities and towns. 
We ouly try to do what you do here, and with rather 
poor success as imitators. However, lam a somewhat 
prejudiced observer. It is my misfortune to be the 
only man of letters in a quite unliterary community. 
The consequence is that Iam expected to maintain a 
character, and I am divided between an unwillingness 
to appear what [ am and to be what I appear. I pro- 
fess to be i: different to what people may think or say 
abuut my occupation, but really I am conspicuous by 
my solitariness, and it makes me uncomfortable. Peo- 
ple respect my profession long after they discover my 
own personal emptiness, and it is in vain that [ adjure 
them to be as honest as I wish myself to be.” 

“You certainly draw a sorry picture; yet if you 
lived among people who were largely engaged in 
writi.g books, don’t you think you would miss some of 
the delightful common things? Would not a new con- 
sciousness creep over you that life consisted in writing 
and being written upon?” 

** Perhaps it might if I were not married.” 

‘*Well said, Mr. Gilchrist. John often tells me that 
the little obligations which the household lays upon 
hin—burdens which really consame a good deal of his 
time—save him from a thin life of abstraction; that is 
the fine name he gives it, I believe. But how you dis- 
covered it, you who bave no family cares!” 

‘Oh, it is one of the rights of an imaginer that he 
may uncover other people’s lives. All these books, for 
instance, that Jine the walls cannot be life to us, but 
they may show it. By the by, I like your disposition 
of books below and pictures above. It is common 
enough, I know, but it never can tire one by common- 
ness.” 

‘*f must show you my bhusband’s special cabinet ; 
but stop; Mr. Kingsley is going. He shall show it to 
you himself.” 

Mr. Kingsley withdrew, and Stillwell came back 
into the library as his wife was leading me to an alcove 
where a broad table stood. 

‘“*You shail see my corner,” he cried, ‘‘ for it may 
possibly have a suggestion for you. My desk, you see, 
is nothing but a big piece of cherry, ebonized, braced 
between the two walls of the alcove. I have no draw- 
ers under it, and no legs except my own when [ place 
them there. Here, above, are the two shelves, within 
reach, which carry the most constautly used books of 
reference. There is my little cabinet, containing sta- 
tionery and memorandum books, and here,” turning 
to the opposite side of the alcove, ‘is my big cabinet, 
wy special piece of vanity which I conceal under an- 
other name. For while these divisions below hold all 
sorts of papers—maunuscripts, notes and the like—this 
upper part of the case is devoted to my writings. Did 
you know I was so voluminous? Here are my two or 
three printed books, each bound in full calf, and here 
all my fugitive contributions pasted in scrap books, 
which I have had made uniform in general ajpearance 
with my regularly published works. I get the sheets 
folded, paste in my papers, classified by subject, and 
then, when a volume is fall, have it bound in morocco 
and put it up on the shelf. In my moments of mock- 
modesty I say that I do this for my little girl; but 
when I speak the truth to myself I say that I like to 
see my works in this trim shape. It is very easy to 
lose copies of one’s fugitive writings unless they are 
kept in some such orderly and methodical fashion as 
this. But come; that is enough egotism. Let us sit 
by the fire and have a party.” 

‘* But you can read Mr. Gilchrist this evening,” said 
Mrs. Stillwell as we drew our chairs before the blazing 
logs. 

““See what itis to have a literal, uncompromising 
wife, who is besides a trifle apprehensive lest her hus- 
band should forget the fine amenities of society. 
When we are alone, as often happens, we have a way 
of proposing a party, which means that I shall read 
aloud from some one of the silent guests who act as 
wall-flowers. You are right, Mary; it is much more 
pleasant to have Mr. Gilchrist here, able to move his 
own chair and open his own lips. You must know, Gil- 
christ, that you are the first guest we have had who has 
passed the night in our new house. We depend upon 
you to inaugurate the ceremonies of hospitality with 
us, for it takes two parties to do that—the host and 
the guest.” 

‘I shall sleep well, if that is a requisite,” said I. 


‘Then you are sleepy now! You could not pay a 
higher compliment to our hospitality. Mary, Mr. 
Gilchrist’s room is ready?” 

‘* My dear John, what alacrity you show! 
christ is in no such hurry to go up stairs.” 

But [ was ready. I was, in fact, exceedingly drowsy. 
Sleep is my best earthly friend, and I never refuse him 
when he beckons to me. I was entirely willing to 
second Mr. Stillwell’s movement. 


Mr. Gil- 








COOKERY FOR THE MILLION. 
By JULIET Corson, 
Superintendent of the New York Cooking School. 


FIFTEENTH ARTICLE. 


SPICED BFEEI. 


| ie about four pounds of the flank of beef; wipe 
) it witha clean, damp cloth; rub into it the fol- 
lowing spices mixed : one teaspoonful of salt, one salt- 
spoonful each of ground cloves, mace and pepper, and 
a very little cayenne pepper. Roll it up and tie it in a 
compact roll. Put it over the fire in boiling water 
enough to cover it, and boil it slowly for two hours. 
Remove the strings and use it hot with sauce piquante. 
SAUCE PIQUANTE. 

Chop fine one tablespoonful of pickles, half that quan- 
tity of onion, and parsley, if it is available ; put these 
ingredients over the fire in sufficient vinegar to cover 
them, and let it boil nearly away; then add a saltspoon- 
ful of salt, quarter of that quantity of pepper, and half 
a pint of cold gravy, or of the pot liquor in which the 
beef was boiled; boil it once and use it hot. 

PORK TENDERLOINS BAKED. 

Cut a slit in the sides of two large tenderloins, fill 
them with either of the forcemeats mentioned in Arti- 
cles Thirteen and Fourteen, sew them up, lay them in 
a dripping-pan, and bake them slowly for an hour and 
ahalf. Then remove the strings, and serve them hot. 

The loin of fresh pork may be boned, stuffed and 
baked in the same manner. Both these dishes are 
greatly improved by serving with them a dish of apple- 
sauce. 

BAKED ONIONS. 

Peel ten large onions without breaking the layers; 
boil them for half an hour in well-salted boiling water, 
and drain them; when coul enough to handle cut a half- 
inch slice from the top of each, and take oyt a tea- 
spoonful of the middle part ; chop these pieces fine, 
mix them with half a cupful of stale sread-crumbs, a 
saltspoonful of salt, quarter of that quantity of pepper 
and the yolk ofa raw egg; use this forcemeat to stuff 
the onions, lay them on a baking dish, brush them 
with the white of the egg beaten a little, dust them 
with fine bread crumbs, and bake them slowly for forty 
minutes. Serve them hot. 

FRIED PUMPKIN. 

Peel a small, tender pumpkin; cut it in slices half 
an inch thick and two inches square, sprinkle each 
piece with salt, and let it stand in an ea:then dish for 
an hour. Then wipe the slices, pepper them, roll them 
in flour, and fry them brown in smoking hot fat enough 
to cover them; lay them on brown paper for a moment 
to free them from grease after they are done, and then 
serve them hot. Squash may be cooked in the same 
way. 

MARYLAND BISCUIT. 

Rub one tablespoonful each of butter and lard into 
one quart of sifted flour, with one teaspoonful of salt; 
gradually add milk enough to make a stiff dough, mix- 
ing it with the hand. When the dough is mixed lay it 
on a floured bread-board and beat it with the rolling- 
pin, turning it continually, until it blisters and cracks 
loudly. It will require to be beaten about half an hour. 
When the blisters are abundant tear off pieces of the 
dough as large as an egg, muld them in the form of 
biscuits, prick the tops with a fork, and bake the bis- 
cuits in arather quick oven. 

BLACK CAPS. 

Pare a quart of apples, core them without breaking, 
set them side by side in a baking dish that will just 
hold them, fill the centers with sugar, place two cloves 
on each, with a little grated lemon or orange rind, if 
you have it, and bake them in a moderate oven only 
until they are tender. As soon as they are tender re- 
move them from the oven, heat a shovel red hot, and 
hold it close enough to them to blacken the tops. 
Serve them hot or cold. 

HOT BREADS FOR SUPPER. 

American housewives are famous for the variety of 
hot biscuits they make for teas and suppers, but their 
list will not suffer by increase with the following kinds, 
the ingredients for which are generally to be obtained : 

COCOANUT BISCUIT. 

Break the shell of a cocoanut, remove the dark inner 
husk, grate the white kernel, and simmer it slowly for 
half an hour in a quart of milk; strain the milk 





through a towel, and sqneeze the grated nut to obtain 


all the milk; add to the milk a teaspoonful of salt, 
gill of liquid yeast, or balf an ounce of compressed 
yeast, and flour enough to make a soft dough: mix the 
dough in an earthen or wooden bowl, cuvver it with a 
thick towel folded several times, set it ina moderately 
warm place to rise. When the dough is light and 
spongy, knead it fortwenty minutes with flour enough 
to prevent sticking; then make it into little biscuit, 
put them into a baking-pan, cover them with a towel, 
let them prove or rise again for twenty minutes, and 
then bake them in a moderate oven. 

TURKISH ROLLS. 

Shell sweet almonds enough to yield six ounces of 
the kernels; pour boiling water on them, and let them 
stand for five minutes, when the skins can be rubbed 
off with a dry towel; chop the almonds very fine, sim- 
mer them slowly for about five minutes in a pint anda 
half of milk, with a saltspoonful of saffron and a table 
spoonful of sugar. Strain the milk as directed in the 
recipe for cocoanut biscuit, squeezing the almonds 
quite dry, and finish the rolls with yeast and flour, as 
directed in that recipe, mixing, kneading, proving and 
baking them the same as the biscuit. 

{n both these breads the nuts are sometimes Icft in 
the milk and baked in the biscuit and rolls, but they 
are a little indigestible, although very palatable. 

SALMON SANDWICHES. 

Broil quarter of a pound of smoked salmon over & 
slow fire, or use some that has been cooked and cooled; 
chop it until it forms a paste, or pound it smooth in a 
mortar; mix it with an equal quantity of butter, and 
use it instead of plain butter for sandwiches. 

One of the nicest methods of cutting sandwiches is 
to hold a loaf of bread firmly against the side with the 
left hand and arm, and cut off the end crust smoothly. 
Then upon the cut end spread a very thin layer of the 
salmon butter made as above, and cut aslice an eighth 
of an inch thick off the loaf, doubling or rolling it be- 
fore laying it on the plate. A little careful practice 
will enable one to cut these slices nicely and rapidly. 
Prepured with butter made with cold ham, tonzue, 
poultry, meat or fish, these sandwiches are an excellent 
tea or lunch dish. 


@ur Poung Folks. 


A SCHOOLBOY ABROAD. 
By ABBY SaGe RICHARDSON, 
IL. ; 

(Many of the boysto whom I read some of my letters from 
a scooolboy abroad were disposed to think t ere was nothing 
pleasant about life ata foreign schooi, and that Wille was 
qui'e justified in being bomesick. “Didn't be bave any 
good times?” asked a bright liitic 1ellow of eleven, one day 
when be bad read the accoun! of some of the first weeks in 
scoool. which bas been previously quoted in Toe Christian 
Union. Certainly he bad agr at many govud tim:s, aod lest 
all the your g people who read tbe fir-t je ter should tall into 
an error, !am goiog to wive the accouct of some «f tis di 
versions in bis own Janguage. As he tad lived mos ot bi. life 
in New Evglsnd wben notin New York City, be hud + ecome 
fond of alisorts of winter sports, and as last winter was very 
cold in Soutbern France, he had more of a ‘a-te ot them 
there than one gets usually. This is the way he begius a 
lett. rin November.—[A. 8. R.]} 

] T is very cold weather here all of a sudden. The 

snow came befure the leaves had turned, and there 
are lots of leaves yet on the trees. There are no 
pretty autumn leaves, red and yellow, they turn 
brown right off. There is no Fall as we have in New 
York, but in three weeks we went from summer to 
winter. Now the stoves are up inthe study-room; I 
have stout thick stockings and shoes to keep my feet 
warm on these stone floors, and out-doors the moun- 
tains are all snow-covered; when the sun shines they 
look handsome. 

There is about four inches of snow in the school- 
yard, and we have snow fights. There are two sides, 
the Fromages (cheeses) and the Lapins (rabbits), mude 
up from the two classes. A good many of my class 
are not in the school-yard because they are day-schol- 
ars. So it happens there are about twenty-five Fro- 
mages to sixty Lapins. I am a Fromage, and as I am in 
a class of boys smaller than I, because I don’t yet 
know French enough to class with boys my size, I find 
ouly one Fromage as large as I, while the Lapins have 
five or six who are vigger. Soitis rather one-sided, 
you see. But I’m a preity straight shot, because I 
played base-ball so much at home, sol get fired at 
more than any fellow on my side. I got hit in the 
eye once, but don’t be troubled, it is all well. I have 
hit a boy in the eye myself, though I didn’t mean to! 
When a boy gets a hard shot the other side seems to 
be glad, for when I was hurt they cheered, and when I 
hit the other boy onr side cheered. I didu’t join 
in that; Idon’t play so much in earnest as that, aud 
though I don’t mind a hard knock, I don’t Jike to hit 
a fellow in the eye; it’s the worst place to hit, you 
know. A hit in the ear buzzes an‘ stings a little, and 











in a few minutes it is over, but in your eye—you see 
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stars! Jean Clet, thirteen years old, is about my size 
and isa fromage. He was hit soon after me and then 
the boys cheered again, and said the two chiefs of the 
Fromages were wounded. We really had no chiefs, only 
we two wouldn’t run when the Lapins charged on us, 
and so we got well peppered. 

But the fights have no regularity, as I should think 
they would have, because most French boys have got 
to be soldiers, and I should think they might practice 
now; but they just throw as they please, and advance 
and retreat at random. If I only can get the Fromages 
to keep well together and fire by volleys we can make 
a much better fight, and beat the Lapins, though there 
are sO many more on that side. 

Some days when a good many boys are off at piquet* 
our bumbers run down. To-day we had only five on 
our side to fifteen Lapins, but we cha. ged on them and 
drove off the whole. 

We have a slide too in the school-yard, and we all 
slide. We take hold of coat tails, or wherever we can 
catch hold, and three or four boys at the head of the 
line drag the rest by their scarfs. The slide ends at the 
building, and as we go bump against it, itis rather 
hard on the forward boys. It is hard on the trowsers 
too, if one falls down often, for the yard is dirty. You 
ought to see my English suit! Rather dirty, I should 
say. Sometimes the teacher of our division slides 
with us. He is a large man, but to-day two boys, un- 
der thirteen, happened to slide against him, and down 
he went. Now, as we go one after another, every one 
has a fall once in a while, and when this big man fell 
he gave these boys piquet for it, like a big coward, 
instead of laughing as we boys do when we tumble. 
If I was as big as he, I wouldn’t slide if I couldn’t 
laugh when I fell, mstead of giving boys piquet. 

I despise this teacher; he is the same one who gives 
me so much piguet. Even the other boys say, ‘' J7 t’en 
veut. They mean by that, ‘‘ He is down on you.” That 
isslang. I’m learning some slang. I know “bully” 
and ‘‘boss” in French, but I can’t spell it. I won't 
say ‘‘bully” any more in English, because I know you 
don’t like to have me. I'll only say it in French, dear 
mother. 

Speaking of masters, the other day a master slapped 
a boy’s face, which is against rules, and the boy 
called him ‘‘ Coward,” and the teacher struck the boy 
again, and dragged him off to the censeur. All our 
class rose afd called ‘‘ Lache! lache!” (coward, cow- 
ard.) The boy was expelled, but to-day be got back 
by begging the master’s pardon on his knees and con- 
fessing himself a pollisson (mischievous fellow), anda 
vaut rien (good-for-nothing), before eighty boys and 
three masters. Now I would not have done that if I'd 
been in his place—never! Not if you had begged me 
to. 

I play with the boys, big and little, but I don’t think 
much of their games. They have no sports, like base- 
ball, skating, coasting. These are the best of all ex- 
ceptswimming. They play one game of ball, but such 
agame! A little soft, rubber ball and no catching or 
striking. It is such a poor specimen of a ball-game I 
can’t play it. They got me to catch, and thought it 
wonderful that I caught it with one hand. I shall not 
play it, for it reminds me of base-ball, and the compari- 
son makes me homesick. 

One game they play is like this: One boy is ‘‘it,” and 
he goes to a place marked out and calls, Le moucheron 
sort tout seul / and runs after the boys with his hands 
locked. If he unlocks his hands before he catches a 
boy they have a right to strike him. When hecatches 
any one they take fast hold of hands and cry, Le mou- 
cheron sort avec son petit / till all are caught. I don’t 
think much of that, do you? but boys bigger than I 
play it. That’s about all the games, except saute- 
mouton (leap-frog), and that is harder on the trowsers 

han sliding. 

{It was New Year’s time when Willie had bis first vacation, 
andthen agreat bappiness and good fortune came to bim. 
He had been hemesick most of all because he could not 
eave the great scnool at night, which made him feel when 
the day’s tasks were over, asif the buildirg were a prison. 
But some very dear and kind American friends who were 
livi: g in the city made room for the boy in their apartments 
and arranged for him to spend the nignts and the holidays 
outside the walis. Previously he had been what was known 
in scnool pariance as a pensionnaire; io the change he be- 
came a demi-pensionnaire, or half scholar, and his happiness 
at this change bubbled over in his letters. ] 

DEAREST MOTHER—I am now a demi, and come out 
at night to go back every morning. I also have Thurs- 
day afternoons, half holiday, and am out every other 
Sunday a whole day, and the next Sunday half a day. 
So it is no longer a prison. Iam so glad. Before, I 
had much unhappiness, nowI am happy. I like the 
H——=s so very much, and it was so kind of them to 
take me to their house. 

We all went to a New Year's supper last night at M. 
Alain’s. My supper card had on it, Pauvre Willie; 





* Piquet, as Willie explained in his previous letter, is a pun- 
shment which makes the boy walk round in a figure 8 while 
he others are at play. A.5.R. 





that is what he used to call me when I was a pension- 
naire. I told him he need not call me “ poor Willie ” 
any more; nowI was a ‘‘demi.” 

After supper, which was very good, we had a great 
cake called gateau du roi (the king’scake). There is 
a bean in it, and the person who gets that in his slice 
is the king or queen of the evening. Mrs. H. got it, 
and as Mr. H. got it once before we have the royal 
family at our house. When I come home, will you 
make one for my birthday? 

There are lots of things going on here now, and the 
weather is quite warm for the winter, and I enjoy my 
holidays. Elliot and I went to a sort of fair the other 
day and shot at a target just for fin. If you hit the 
bull’s eye something happens. We each hit it once. I 
made the door of a little house open and a man rock a 
crying baby. Elliot made a man blow a horn. But 
on the whole the fair was a small affair. 

In the evening we went to the theater. The play 
was ‘‘The Tour of the World in Eighty Days,” by 
Jules Verne. I have the story in French. I don’t 
think it was very good; but I enjoyed it because it was 
the first play I had seen in French. It was very long, 
and lasted from 7:30 to 12:15. This is the plot: 
Phineas Fogg bets a million francs he can go round 
the world in eighty days, and starts with Passepartout, 
his servant, to doit. Fix, a police officer, tracks him 
about, thinking he is a bank robber, and tries to stop 
him till he can get a warrant for his arrest. There is 
an American ip the play who is a regular tearer. He 
wauts Fogg’s life, and all that, but at the end becomes 
his friend. 

In America the trayelers come on the stage in a real 
train of cars. Then, they are attacked by Indians, 
a:d they slay all the Indians in about twenty-tive sec- 
onds, and don’t get a wound. Atthe end they come in 
sight of Liverpool, and the steamer blows up. As the 
stage was rather dark it looked as if the whole stage 
blew up. Phineas Foggand Passepartout get on a log 
of wood and see a man in the water whom th'y save. 
It is Fix, the policeman, and he yells, ‘‘ Phineas Fogg, 
we are in the English seas. In the name of the Queen, I 
arrest you.” Then Passepartout shouts back, ‘‘ Mr. 
Fix, in the name of the King, I push you off,” and 
pushes him into the water. That was the play. 

(Willie’s amusement multiplied more and mure as the 
weather grew warmer, and best of ail his boliday occupa- 
tions were nis rides on toe bicycle, in which he b. came quite 
an expert. He could hire a biescle for twelve cents ap hour, 


and mary a nice ride aid he have with his friends, Fred and 
Elliot, who were, like bimse!f, from America.] 


The greatest fun I have now is bicycling. There is 
a road here lined with four rows of trees. It is very 
hard, and five miles without a curve, so that you stand 
at one end and look up the long way and see the trees 
meet at the end. Fred has a new bicycle, all his own— 
a beauty! He had it brought from England, and it 
cost 400 francs. We started out on this road, and 
went our five miles in half an hour. At the end of the 
road was a village with a little café, where we stopped 
and took a cup of coffee. 

The village was all deserted, except by the dogs, who 
barked at us when we came in, because everybody was 
gone to mass early that morning. There is hardly a 
pretty house in the village or in the country round 
about. One old chateau up on the bill, looking like 
soldiers’ barracks, was the only house that even pre- 
tended to be fine. All the village houses are built of 
cobble-stones as rough as can be, then covered with 
cement and whitewashed. What a contrast to our 
pretty country houses! Then the inside of these cot- 
tages—I can hardly describe them. Stone floors and 
open fire-places that smoke azd do not give any heat; 
everything is covered black with soot. The kitchen 
has one or two beds in it, and this room is the place 
where all the family sit and where callers are received. 
I wish you could see this room. The bare rafters are 
hung with corn and bunches of vegetables; a cross 
with Jesus painted on it is hung up on the wall; that is 
all the ornament; the rest so rough—hardly the com- 
forts of life, I should say. Yet quite well-off people 
live this way, while in our country towns the people 
always have one nice room, and the yard is kept clean, 
even if there are no flowers, while most of these yards 
have the dirt heap of the farm under their front win- 
dows. Don’t you ever tell me about any other country. 
The UNITED STATES is the place for me! We spent 
about a half-hour at this village, when the people be- 
gan to return from mass; then we bicycled back again 
in halfan hour. The only accident we had was that 
Fred, in going on the Esplanade in the town, struck a 
stone between two posts and was thrown. He was 
not much hurt, and we all went to the hotel to break- 
fast, feeling jolly and hungry. If I had had one 
American beefsteak, cooked just enough and not too 
much, I should be allright. But they don’t know the 
meaning of it here. And every time I think of my own 
dear country—my dear America—the more I think it is 
the best in the world. And so good-bye for now, dear 
little mother, with hugs and kisses from your loving 
son, WILtr. 





TEN-MINUTE SERMONS TO CHILDREN. 
By THE Rev. W. F. Crarts. 
GOD’S WORD A SWORD. 


“ Take the sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God.” 
—EPH , vi., 17. 


OW is the Bible like a sword? I holdin my hand 
a little sword or dagger from Athens, which, I 
have reason to believe, was used by the Greeks in 
fighting against the wicked’ Turks. In Greece they 
write mottos on the blades of their daggers, and on 
this one are words which mean, ‘‘ Every Saturday 
night a report is sent to heaven, and no man shall lose 
his rights.” That shows that the brave Greek who 
used this dagger in fighting to defend his liberty, his 
family and his country, remembered that God, out of 
sight, helps all who fight for the right, just as he 
helped David to conquer the giant. When General 
Washington was fighting for our country, a hundred 
years ago, you knuw how in the snows of Valley 
Forge and in other places he used to kneel and pray to 
God to help his sword and his army in fighting for right 
and liberty. And God did help him to victory. 

We don’t have that kind of battles to fight, but 
there are bad things all around us to conquer—drunk- 
enness, swearing, vulgarity, dishonesty, and other 
kinds of wickedness. We don’t fight against these 
things with real daggers, but with the Bible for a 
sword to drive away badness. 

When the minister pounds the pulpit it is because he 
is fighting against some evil, like selfishness or envy, 
that he cannot see, but is warring against it with his 
Bible words. 

I heard of a place in this city where there used to be 
a great many rum shops and brothels, and very much 
swearing and fighting and other kinds of wickedness 
all the time on the streets. A minister came along 
with his Bible as a sword to conquer these evils. He 
built a church and pounded the pulpit with his hand, 
while he was pounding wickedness with his Bible 
words, until he drove most of the wickedness out of 
those streets; and all about the church it became quiet 
and orderly. 

Men went with the Bible as a sword to the Feejee 
Islands, where wild savages were killing and eating 
each other, and doing other barbarous and cruel deeds, 
and the Bible sword drove all these wicked habits 
away; and now they have pleasant homes and villages 
like ours, where they do good and worship God. So 
all over the world, wherever men carry the Bible fora 
sword, evil ways are more and more driven off. 

But God tells us that the Bible isalso ‘‘ sharper than 
a two-edged sword,” to kill all the wicked wishes and 
evil desires in our own hearts. 

What armies of bad thoughts sometimes get into our 
souls, like those in Joseph’s brethren when they sold 
their brother into slavery: envy, hate, deceit, cruelty 
and covetousness. God tells us to take Bible words 
for swords, and killsuch wrong feelings. The verse to 
use as a sword to kill envy and hatred is, ‘ Little 
children, love one anotber.”” The sword words to kill 
deceit are, ‘‘Speak the truth in love.” The sword 
words to kill cruelty are, ‘‘ Be ye kind one to another.”’ 
And the sword words to destroy covetousness are, 
**God loveth a cheerful giver.” 

Do you remember when Jesus was tempted by Satan 
to do wrong, how he defended himself with Bible 
words for a sword? Every time the devil made him 
think about doing something wrong, as if he would lift 
a sword of defense he repeated some Bible verse that 
he had committed to memory when he was a boy. So 
he killed the bad thoughts with the sword of Bible 
verses. When Satan makes us think about swearing 
let us kill the bad thought by repeating God’s words, 
‘*Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in 
vain.” When the devil makes us want to disobey our 
parents, let ut use as a sword to cut down the wicked 
wish, ‘‘ Chil lren, obey your parents in the Lord.” 

A boy was asked by some fellows that he was walk- 
ing with to go into a rum shop and have a drink and 
some fun. ‘No,’ said he, ‘‘I have positive orders not 
to go.”’ ‘* Nonsense,” said the other boys, ‘‘ let us see 
your orders.” He took a little card out of his pocket- 
book, and read: 

** Enter not into the path of the wicked: avoid 
it; pass not by it; turn from it and pass away.” 





‘s There,” said he, ‘‘are my Captain’s orders, and I 
propose to obey them. Good night.” 

Just as Jesus did, let us kill all temptations to do 
wrong by some Bible verse as a sword. 

When a young man had gone into a very wicked 
town away out in the Western mining mountains, where 
people are tempted to swear and steal and kill, an old 
Christian man saw him go into a store and buy a 
Bible and put it into the pocket where everybody else 
out there carries a pistol. The old man remembered 
that God said the Bible was like a sword, and so he 
said, “Young man, I see you intend to go armed.” 
‘‘ Yes,” said the other, ‘‘ and with the best of weapons.” 














Deo. 8, 1880. 
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It isn’t halfso bad to have acut or wound in our 
bodies as a bad plan or a bad wish as a gash in our 
souls, which will make us wicked and unhappy. The 
Bible in our hands and in our memories is a sword to 
defend our hearts from evil, and to conquer wrong 
ways within us and around us. 

** Now we may stay theangry blow, 
Now we may check the basty word, 
Give gentle answers back again, 
And figbt a battle for toe Lord.” 








WORK FOR LITTLE 
FINGERS. 
- By T. M. 


UNT PATIENCE thinks that perhaps some of 
her nieces would be glad of a little help in pre- 
paring their Christmas presents, so we will try to think 
of a few things which are easily made. It is particu- 
larly hard to make a gift for mamma, because we can- 
not go to her for advice, and must decide upon some- 
thing which can be made without her help. A very 
nice present for her would be a pair of warm worsted 
slippers to draw on if she is called up at night, or when 
she wants to lie down for anafternoon nap. For these 
slippers buy six ounces of double zephyr worsted, or 
three hanks of Germantown wool. The latter is less 
expensive than the worsted and almost as nice if you 
get the best quality. For a medium-size slipper set up 
sixty stitches on rather coarse needles. Knit tightly un- 
til you have sixty ribs, or, in other words, until you 
have knit back and forth 120times. Then bind off the 
end, fold the piece you have knit lengthwise and close 
the ends by crocheting them together on what is to be 
the wrong side of the slipper. When you have done 
this your work will look like a little flat bag open at 
the top. Crochet a full pretty shell border about one 
inch and a half wide around the top and run a narrow 
elastic the color ot the worsted through the first row 
of the border to hold the slipper close about the foot. 
Cut two and one-half yards of two-inch ribbon (satin 
is the prettiest) into four parts and make four bows 
with short drooping loops and ends. Put one ofthese 
on one of the closed ends, and so make the toe of the 
slipper. Sew a band of silk elastic an inch wide, and 
the color of the ribbon, to the sides of the slipper so 
that it will cross the instep; cover the elastic with 
another of the bows, and you will havea very pretty 
and comfortable slipper which will cling and shape it- 
self perfectly to the foot. 

Or if your mamma has a large globe-shaped shade on 
any of her handsome lamps, a little shade to hang over 
it in the day-time would be very ornamental. Take 
enough Torchon or antique lace two and one-half inches 
wide to go loosely around the shade in the middle 
where it is largest and an equal quantity of two-inch 
satin ribbon of any pretty color. Sew the straight 
edge of the lace to one edge of the ribbon, and then 
sew the ends of this strip of lace and ribbon together. 
Gather the top edge of the ribbon and draw it up 
until it will fit around the top of the shade about 
one inch below the opening. Knot embroidery silk 
of the same color as the ribbon into the scolloped 
edge of the lace, making a fringe which should be 
almost four inches long when finished. These little 
shades are easily made, and are very pretty either on 
a gas or lamp shade. 

A bag for twine is a useful little present to hang by 
a work table or secretary. It should be crocheted of 
embroidery silk, and made just large enough to hold a 
ball of twine. Begin the work as if you were going to 
make a round mat, and keep widening it until it is a 
little larger than the bottom of the ball it is to hold. 
After that, crochet straight round in simple open 
crochet stitch until the bag is long enough to draw 
loosely the ball. Finish it with a shell border, and 
put in a narrow ribbon or a fine silk cord with little 
tassels, to draw up the bag, leaving out the end of the 
twine. Be sure to make the bag so large that the ball 
can turn in it as the string is unwound. It is prettier 
if the twine and bag are of different colors, as a pink 
ball in a blue bag, or a yellow ball in a bag of cardinal. 

Very pretty shaving-paper cases can be made of the 
small long-handled Japanese fans. Cut out a piece of 
pasteboard just the shape and size of the fan, cover 
both sides of it with satin, and put a quilling of narrow 
satin ribbon on what is to be the outside of the case. 
The fan must then be covered, using satin for one side 
and colored silesia for the other, which will hang 
against the wall. Cut tissue paper in the shape of the 
fan, and have it pinked. Put narrow ribbon on the 
fan in three or four places near the handle, and cor- 
responding ones on the piece of covered pasteboard, 
that the false front may be tied securely on the fan. 
Between them fasten the leaves of tissue paper, and tie 
& loop of ribbon through the end of the handle. 

Another pretty little gift for a gentleman is a pin- 
cushion in the shape of a horseshoe, to hang by a 
dressing bureau. To make it, cut out two pieces of 
card board the size of a real horseshoe, cover them 
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with silk, and overhand them neatly together. One 
side should be painted in some pretty design of flowers 
and grasses, or else one side might be covered with a 
bright brocaded silk or ribbon. On the curving side 
of the horseshoe, opposite the opening, sew a loop of 
ribbon with a bow at the top. The ribbon should be 
slipped between the sides and sewed in when the 
cushion is put together. Stick pins all around the 
edges of the horseshoe, not pushing them way in, 
but letting the heads stand out a little way from the 
cushion. 

Small wooden pails can be so disguised and decorated 
that they make very pretty bonboniéres, and after they 
have been emptied of their contents, serve as catch-alls. 
One of the light, unpainted pails with brass bands 
should be selected. Cut a strip of satin about six 
inches wide, and long enough to go smoothly around 
the top of the pail. Turn a hem on one edge of this, 
and run in a silk cord to draw it up. Paste the other 
edge of the satin on to the pail, and tie a ribbon around 
to conceal it. 

These articles are all small and inexpensive, but it is 
a pleasure to do even a little thing for those we love. And 
the friends for whom you make your Christmas gifts 
will think only of the time and thought and affection 
you have given to them, no matter how small the thing 
itself may be which expresses them. 








AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 


on little children I know are getting up a fair. 
They ure not rich and they are quite small, but I 
am glad to say that they have been feeling for the last 
four or five months that they ought to do something, 
and what is better, that they wanted to do something 
to let the poor people in distant countries know about 
the kind Father they have in heaven. They began to 
ask what they could do, and they found that fifteen 
dollars would support a child at a school in Liberia. 
Now, the question how to get fifteen hundred pennies 
together is a difficult one to children who only very 
seldom have even one penny. Children who have such 
toy squirrels as I saw yesterday, which cost almost 
ten dollars, dolls that swallow sugar-plums, and say 
‘*papa ” and ‘‘ mamma,” and cows made to be milked 
(when the milk is poured into a hole in their back), 
might not think fifteen dollars a great sum; but this 
little Sunday-school class have no such fine things as 
that, and they can think of no better way to get the 
money than to make some pretty and useful things and 
sell them. One little boy has made some ingenious 
toys with his jack-knife, and another little boy has 
made some reins on a toy-knitter after the fashion of 
the spool and pins which I used when I was a child. 
The little girls sre making shoe-bags and cornucopias, 
and such things. Now, I wish, if you think of any- 
thing very easy and very pretty or useful you would 
advise them to make, you would let me know, and I’ve 
no doubt the whole class would be delighted to see you 
all at the fair—if they succeed in making ready for 
one. 
SPRING CREEK, Warren Co., Pa.,/ 
Sept. 6, 1880. ' 

Dear Aunt Patience ; 

It has been a long time since I have written you, but I now 
write to thank you for the pretty card you sent me. 

I have been to Chautauqua; and perbaps it would be of in- 
rest to you and the cousins to bear about my visit there. 

We went by rai] to Mayville, the county-seat of Chautau- 
qua County, and there we took the steamer “ Jamestown” 
for Chautauqua, or Fuir Poiat, a few miles distant. After 
leaving the boat and passing through the entrance-gate I was 
delighted with the many rustic seats, fountains, trees, cot- 
tages, and the lake dotted with many row-boats, whicb all 
tended to beautify the scene. One evening there was the 
illuminated fieet and fire-works on the water. It was 8o 
grand that I cannot describe it. I heard some very nice 
music, but I liked the singing of the Fiske Jubilee Singers 
the best of all. The “Children’s Hour,’’ at eight o'clock in 
the morning, was interesting. Herethe Rev. B. P. Vincent 
teaches the children, and Frank Beard draws beautiful pict- 
ures with colored crayons on the biackboard. 

I presume there were many of my cousins there, but I did 
not know them, and, Aunt Patience, I would like to know if 
you were not there too. 

With much love, I am your niece, May E. 

No, May, I was not at Chautauqua last summer, but 
I have been there two or three times, and I know how 
many wonderful things are done there. Those fire- 
works on the water are very beautiful. That eight 
o’clock meeting, I think, is very delightful, and I 
always try to attend it when I am at Chautauqua. 
Thank you for writing for Jennie as well as for your- 
self. 


RIVERSIDE, Ct., Oct. 13, 1880, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I have been wanting to become one of your nieces for some 
time. My papa has taken The Christian Union ever since its 
first number. 

1 bave always enjoyed the letters from your nephews and 
nieces. I have not seen any letters from this place. 

It isa very pretty place on the Long Island Sound, and the 
follage is very beautiful now. The bouse is situated about 
thirty-six feet from the water, which is a small river that 
runs into the sound. We are abouta mile from tbe sound. 





I went in batbing nearly every day this summer, and I 


miss it very much now, but mamma thinks it ts too cold to 
goin. 

I live in the house that my grandma was born in. She 
often tells me stories about things that bappened when she 
was young. 

Iam very fond of reading, and I bave read a great many 
books. I read the ** History of Madagascar” from the Sun- 
day-school Library, a short time ago, and I liked it very 
much. 

Papa gave me,on my last birthday, the “ History of Eog- 
land,” oy Charles Dickens, and the “Yung Folks’ History of 
the United States,” by T. W. Higginson. I have read tbe last 
one, and like it very much. 

There are a great many things in it that are not in the bis 
tory we study in school. About three mil s from here is 
“Put’s Hill,” where General Putnam rode down the stone 
steps to escape from the British. 

When my father was a boy and went to school, there were 
one or two broken steps left. but they bave al! gone now. 

I forgot to te!l you before that Riverside is a part of the 
townsnip of Greenwich. But 1 am afraid my letter is too 
long, and so I will close. 

From your affectionate niece, FANNIE F. 

I was once in Greenwich, and saw that place which 
General Putnam is said to have made famous. But I 
like Greenwich for another reason. A good friend to 
The Christian Union who lives there has brought some 
beautiful ivy vines and put them in just the best places 
in the office, so the other morning when I stepped in 
out of the snow very early, although all the desks and 
tables were in their night-clothes and the office, so to 
speak, wasn’t up and dressed, it looked so pretty that 
it made me forget fora moment that I was a little 
lonely and homesick. What do you do for grandma 
in return for her stories? 


WORCESTER, Mass., Sept. 3, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


Iam a little boy ten years old. 
and I am on a visit to Worcester. 

I saw in The Christian Union tbat other little boys and girls 
have written Jetters to you, and so [ thought that I would 
write you one and tell you what I have done since I have 
been here. 

I went to meeting last Sunday with my aunt, and I went 
into her Sunday-school class, and she invited her class up to 
her house the next day to take tea, and after tea to goto 
ride. They did not come the next day because it rained, but 
they came the day after that. When we went to ride we 
went over to New Worcester, which is about three miles. We 
bad a splendid time. 

The next day I went down to the City Farm with my uncle, 
which is about three miles. They keep 200 pigs down there. 
I never saw so many togetberin mv life. The next day I 
went down town and I saw some peach: 8, and [ felt ef them 
to see if they were ripe, and some of them were; and sol told 
the man I would like one; and he felt of asoft one and put 
it over in one corner with some other peaches, and banded 
me out a hard one not bardly fit to eat; and when I[ got 
back I told my aunt I almost wished I had bad a leather 
cent to give him for it; but she said I must not do wrong if 
other folks did. Now, Aunt Patience, don’t you think he 
was rea] mean to treat me so? FREDDIE A. P. 

P.8.—The New Eogiand Fair iegoing to be held here next 
week, and I am going to it. 


Your aunt is right; don’t let anything tempt you to 
do a mean thing. What would you think if a beautiful 
vase standing beside a cracked one should say, ‘‘ Since 
I have a cracked neighbor I’m going to crack my- 
self’? You can never harm any one else as you can 
yourself, and I hope you will determine to do only 
those things which will make you purer, truer, loveli- 
er. Now I suppose you are at home again, and ai 
school perhaps. If you are tempted to do an unkind 
or an unjust thing remember how mean it looks and 
how mean it is for one who was made to be like Christ 
to spoil himself in such a way. 

Affectionately, 


My home is in Holliston 


AUNT PATIENCE. 








PUZZLES. 
BURIED CITIES. 

He came astonishingly quick from a hard country to travel 
over. 

She comes home only on Sundays, though we hope, or 1 at 
least do, that he will be able to stay from Saturday to next 
week Monday. 

Is there no sugar or salt on the table? 

I've been thinking stone would make a good foundation, 
though neitner Brooklyn nor New York would do to get it 
from. 

With a captain that is careful, and a good man at the helm, 
I rather think we will pull through. LUNAR CAUSTIC. 

DROP-LETTER PUZZLE. 
O-e -m-u-s- f-0- a -e-n-l -o-d 
a t-a-h -o- m-r- 0O- m-n, 
-f -o-a- e-i- a-d -f -o-d, 
-h-n -l- t-e -a-e- e-n.— -0-d-w-r-h. 
DEFORREST. 
DIAMOND. 

J]. In Philadelphia. 2, Laceration. 
ov which anything turns. 5. Small. 
deipbia. 


8. Abird. 4 That up 
6. Denial. 7. In Phila- 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOV. i, 
Queer Sign-Poot Inscription.—Nine (en-eye-en-e) miles (em-eve-ell-e-ess) 
to (tea-oh) St. (ess-tea) Johnsbury (jay oh aitcheen-ess-bee-you-are-y ). 


Chance Hiddsn Rivers.~1. Indus. 2. Isar. 8 Wye. 4. Po. 5. Arno 
6. Don. 7. Red. & Saco. 
Charade.—Bird’s nest. 
Sq are Word.— Bk 2; 
TONE 
ONCE 
PEER 
Concealed Shakeaparean Characiers.~1. Iago. 2. Macbeth. 8, Hamlet 
4 Portia. 5. Orlando. 6. Caliban. 





Answers recejved from T. 8. J., Alpha, C. N, 
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Farm and Garden. 


THE SURROUNDINGS OF THE FARM- 
HOUSE. 

Why isit that when farmers attempt 
to ornament their homes they so often 
make failur.s? Why isit that so many 
farmers make such a perfect success of 
not oraumenting their homes? Why is 
it that so many farmers, without making 
strenuous personal efforts themstlves to 
reuder their homes disagreeable and un- 
attractive, succeed in attaiuing the samr 
ebject by denying to their wives and 
daughters the use of fresh paint when 
requisite, or a few bours’ assistance from 
tbe hirei man during’ the spring season, 
or the Lecessary funds to procure a fe 
rose bushes or ornamental shrub:? Ag- 
riculture is a laborious occupation, and 
if tbe remuneration is sure, i. is slow; 
every ceat is earned before it is received. 

Furmers are essentially utilitarians. A 
farmer knows tbe value of a field ot 
grain, but cannot estimate the value 
of a fountain or arbor inalawn. A 
farmer knows the value of a horse or 
cow, or the use of a piece of farm ma- 
vbiserys; but to some of them the most 
perf. ct piece of statuary is so mucu use 
less lumber. Hence it is that so few 
farmeis undertake the task of ornoa 
menting thei: bomes, Toat is why s» 
mauy farmbouses are guiltless of orna- 
men:arion. A farmer looks with sus 
picion uponany project that does not 
promise a Treturu in Gollars aud cents 
The entire farm wust, if possible, oe de 
voted to grain, pasture and meadow; 
and if, untoriunately, there isauy wa-te 
laud about the house, it is u ilized for 
tethering calves, and perbaps as a bog 
pasture. Everythiug about the tarm 
must preduce something that can be 
takeu to market. The time and eff rt- 
of every one on the farm must be de- 
voted to the production of something 
marketable. Flowers do not pay; you 
cannot eat them, and they have nv mar- 
ket price; they are bot worth twenty 
five cents per bu-hel, or fifteen dollar- 
per ton, aud therefore they should not be 
p'anted on the most fertile spot on the 
fam. If the ‘‘ women folks”’ are in 
sape enough to want to pull weeds and 
dig ali summer, wnoy vot plant early 
potatces and coru in the door yard 
ratber than flowers? Fuchsias aud gera- 
niums are Dotbing but a temptation tor 
women to fritter away valuable time, 
The farmers to whom I refer are no to 
blarwe, xnd L do not wish to be uvder- 
stood as blaming them, for itis constitu- 
tioual. 

When a farmer does takea fancy to 
decorate bis bourse a:.d its surroundings, 
he often allows his taste to run riot ip 
the attempt. I bave known a wealthy 
farmer who had the board fence in front 
of his hc use whitewashed annually, and 
then imagined that be had accomplished 
everything that was necessary io the 
way of ornamentation, aud even won- 
d+red why bis home was nor the pride 
of bis family aud an object for the envy 
of his neighbors. Anotber had the yaroa 
+ tweea his bouse and the road filled 
with currant bushes and plum trees, 
with the d. g-kenuel and chicken-coops 
as extras, and wondered what more 
could be done to make bis house attract- 
ive in appearance. In many instances 
of bome decoration which [ can call to 
miud, po matter what has ben at- 
tempted and accompli-hed, there is 
always too muchappearance of a forced 
effort. Each picket that bas been 
freshly painted seems to say in the 
plainrst language, “I at least am ap 
oruament to this place.”” Each rove 
bush aud shrub that has been planted in 
the frout yard se-ms by its very prom- 
inence to challenge tbe admiration of 
all bebolders, in regurd to its own per- 
sonal appearauce aud the style its pres- 
ence gives to the front yard and the 
house, and even to some field back over 
the Lill. In many an attempt made by 
the farmer to ornament his home, even 
when uided by wealth, the failure is 
complete; the attempt is disjointed, 
eccentric and ludicrous. 

Yet the sawe men have perfect success 
in making fsrm-bouses and their sur- 
roundiogs very unnecessarily desolate 
and unattractive. Farmers like conve- 
nient baraos aod comfortable dwellings, 
but it is hardly necessary that these sev- 
eral buildings should crowd each other; 


and even worse than this—in many 
farm-bouses the priucipal view from the 
dining-room is perhaps the pig-sty. Now 
I do vot find any fault with a pig-sty; in 
fact, Llike to look at a good one, well 
stocked; but I would rather look at 
som-thing else while 1am diving. Per- 
haps the parlor on the other side of tne 
house commands a beautiful view of the 
caitle-yard. The proximity of such ob- 
jects in the country goes for nothing, 
and yet were it not tbat country air is 
so pure, the effect of such a reckless ar- 
rangement of buildings would be insuf- 
ferable. Of course farm buildings must 
be reasonably convenient to the house; 
but when the matter of convenience bas 
received sufficient consideration it is pot 
absolutely nece-sary to make the least 
attractive objects the most prominent. 
[t is not necessary that pigs aod calves 
should challeuge admira-ion from the 
frout yard. It is not pecessary to have 
the pig-sty more prominent than the 
house or horse-barn. Rather thau this, 
L would bhave—and [ make the suggestion 
in good faith—half a dvuzen hay-stacks, 
with the uvatiractive buildiugs io a 
quiet background. Wecaunot get along 
without s-me unsightly obj-cts on the 
farm, and they have to be near the 
street, and pretty near the house; but 
we need uo: willfully exercise our inge- 
nuity io making the matter as bad as 
possible. From a sanitary p> int of view 
certain building: must not be too clore 
to the house; fancy or good taste hus 
nothing todo with it; the dividing line 
between that which is safe and that 
which is daugerous to health cannot be 
crossed with impuuity. If the farm 
buildings are located uofertunately, a 
board teuce and nedge, or perh:ps a 
few ornameutal shrubs, properly placed, 
will goa great way iu obviatiug all de- 
tects. Let me tell you, brother farmers, 
that when a man wants to buy a farm 
ne looks lougest at thut which is neat 
aud attractive in appearance, and is 
williog to pay more tor it.—[Country 
Gentleman. 








PREPARING POULTRY FOR MARKET. 

Some of the largest poultry dealers iu 
New York bave published directions for 
fattening and prepariog fowls for this 
market. The salient points in the direc- 
tions are:— 

Never let poultry forage and shift for 
themselves for at least ten days before 
killiog them; tor hey are apt to rauge 
iu the baroyard aud pick up flithy food 
which defiles the eutire bird, its fl sh on 
this account frequently becoming so 
tainted tbat it is utit for food. Tom:ke 
tne best flesh the fowls should be cop- 
stautly kept highly fed from the begin- 
uing, with plenty of clean, cold water; 
thus they are always ready for the table, 
With but very little extra attention the 
flesh for poultry will be jucier and ricber 
in flaver than tbat of fowls fattened 
trom a low and eimuciated state, and it 
will always command a quick rale and 
the highest price. Do uot *‘cram” a 
(ow! before killing it to make it appeir 
neavy. The undigested food soon begins 
to ferment aud putrefaction takes piace, 
injuring the vale of the bird a great ceal 
more thao is gained in weight by this 
dishonest prac ice. If allowed to re- 
main in the coops twenty-four hours 
without food betore it is killed, the bird 
will keep fresh longer and present a 
better upprarauce. The best food for 
fatteuivg fowls, «ld or young, is barley 
meal alone or mixed witn equal quauti- 
ties of corn meal couked and fed warm. 
A small quantity of brick-dust ia the 
water is recommended. This will make 
their flesh fat‘er and more solid, giving 
it a flue golden color after be ing dressed, 

The best mode of killing poultry, as it 
causes iustant death without paia or dis- 
figurement, is to ruspeud the birds by 
tying their legs firmly to a pole or heavy 
wire across ibe kiliiug room ata con- 
vebient distance from tbe floor, and to 
open the beak and witha sharp pointed, 
parrow-bladed knife make au incision 
at the back of the roof, which will divide 
the certebre and cause immediate death. 
Dry pluck the featbers aud pin feathers 
all off neat and clean while warm, with- 
out breaking the skin; then plunge the 
bird into a kettle of very hot water, 
holding it there only lopg evough for 
the bird to “ plump;” theo bang it up— 
turkeys and chickens by the legs, and 





ducks and geese by the heads. Do not 


| Temove the entrai's, heads or feet. (They 


must be drawn for the Boston market.) 
This mode gives the poultry a nice, but- 
tery, golden color that attracts the eye 
of the epicure. 

Pack opvly «hen thorougbly dry and 
cool (nct frezen) in medium-sized, clean 
boxes or barrels in thoroughly cleaned 
and dusted rye straw, and to be extra 
nice wrap every bird in cleau white (not 
printed) paper, fold the head under tts 
body, with the legs stretched out; lay it 
in the Jeft-band corner, back up, with 
its head toward the end of the box; fill 
the first row; then commence the second 
io the same way, only let the birds’ heads 
pass up between tbe rumps of two ad. 
joining ones. This makes the packing 
solid. In the last row reverse the order. 
placing the head toward the end of the 
box, letting the feet pass under each 
otber; should there be space between 
these rows wide enough to lay in a few 
sidewi-e, dose; if not, fill ittigbtly with 
straw so the poultry cannot move, Over 
this layer pluce straw enough to prevent 
one layer from coming in contact with 
the otber, and add other layers until the 
box is full. Great care must be taken 
not to break the skiu; for during trans- 
portation sucb places turn black and in- 
jure the sale. 








THE DAIRY INDUSTRY. 

At the recent anoual session of the 
Natiouval Butter, Egg and Cheese Associ- 
ation the magnitude of the milk indus 
try was shown by reference to the fact 
tnat there are 13,000 000 milch cows in 
this country. requiring tye annual prod- 
uct of 52,000,000 acres of laud to teed 
hem, and givivg employmeut tv 650,000 
men. E-<timatiug the cows st thirty 
dollars eacb, the norses at eighty dollurs, 
aud land at thirty dollars per acre, to- 
gether witb $200,000,000 for agricultural 
aud dairy implements, and the total 
amount invested in the industry 1s 
$2 219,280,000 This is considerably more 
than the amount invested in banking 
and manufacturing interests in the 
country, which is $1,800, 964,586, 








Horsford’s Acid Phosphate should b- 
taken woen suffering with headac ie. 


BALLARD, BRANCH & CO. 


112 Bread ™t., New York, 
Produce Commission Merchants 


DEALERS IN 


Live and Dressed Poultry, 
BUTTER, EUGs, UHEESK, 
Apples, Beans, Hops, Corn, Woo', Beeswax, Honev, 
Tailow, Lambs, Wild Game, Dried Fruiis, Pota 
tues, Sweet Poratoe , Ciuier Vinegar, Furs, Rags, 

Omons, Tobacco, Map'e Sugar, Etc., Ec 


THE 


HISKERING 


Bieewamce.> 

in all great contests. and for 
THE vicTO THE PAST FIFTY-SEVEN 
YEARS THE ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD of the 
WORLD—being copied not only by the makers ot this 
country, butof Europe—will be offered during the present 
conditions of trade at 


Greatly Reduced Prices. 


THE HIGHEST AWARDS. 23: 

our PIANOS 
in the GREAT WORLD'S FAIR in LONDON, '851; at 
the GREAT EXPOSITION in PARIS, 1867; at the IN- 
TERNATIONAL EXPOSITION in CHILI, 1875; and at 
the grand CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION in 
PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 














All persons wishing to purchase (or examine) in- 
struments are respectfully invited to visit our ware- 
rooms, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
113 Pitth Ave. N.Y. | 156 Tremont, Bosto. 


Prince's Improved Fountain Pen 





As now improved the most perfect pen man. fa tured 
W. ites :en hours with one filling. Savas one-third the time. 

TrsT MONIAL.—**! can say this, your Fountain “en 
is worth so much thatit [ were bereft of it I should 
feel myselt bereftot my mght hand.”’—Rev. Lyman 
Abbott, Fuitor of “hristian Union, N. 

Can be sent mail ina reqatered letter. Send ior cir 
culars. Manufactured by < 8. PURDY, 212 Broad- 
way, corner Fulton St., N. Y¥. 





° by oe Fancy (ards, .. he Elegant New Chro 
8. name on, lc. . Haste, Nassaa, N. Y. 








$5 10 $20 xiarezettemaos £ Coo Forvand, wale 





= See 


AGENTS WaNTED. 


TAKE THE BEST. 


THE INTERNATIONAL REVIEW, 


NEW MONTHLY SERIES, 


HENRY (asoT LODGE, 

Joun T. Mo«se, Jr, { Editors. 
Price 50 cote a month: $5.00 a year. Snect- 
men copies sent po '-paid on receipt of 15 cts. 

“GENTS WANTED, who unders'and tne 
ec arac er, scope and value of toe Review to 
a tor subscribers, Liberal commission 
paid. 

A. &. Banyes & Co., 111 & 113 William 8t., N.Y. 








AGENTS cock tadveies 





hv aver Bon heat enthers, Introdue 







tion be. Rew. 3 HEO. 1. € Uren 
charmin Tiust moroc 


Placesar 1d This 
Answers, ine 
= I Cabo rd D signs, 
Rible St , Concert 
{Exercises ny it Prayer- 
Sieve ing lines. In- 





ham nse a “laria tne home cireleand Sunday schoo! 


B. TREAT, Pub’r, 757 Broadway, New Yi ork, 


ACENT ;MAK MONEY SELLIN 
AS yun 0 ho 00 oO € 
Te as How seer T H E} oo Cooke > a tne 


Care for Sick, Maunge Childres: Treat a 
Entirtaln Company, make Home Beuutiful au 
Happy. and lots of other 
things which every house- 
keeper wants to know, The most attractive. interesting 


and useful Home Book ever published. Fully endorsed 
by Cie y. - h aes, the Press, and thousands “4 Prac- 
tieal if 1S€ pers ‘HO Fine paper, Clear 
trpe.B “nitul nd Mi ings. Low Bites, Seils 
everywhere, Full description and terms free. Address 


J.C. McCURDY & C y CO., Philadelphia, Pa, 


STANDARD BIOCRAPHIES 
OF THE PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES. 
5)) Pages Fach. WY ’ 
Able pg eg NEW,AU | HENT!C.COMPLETE, 
Fine illustrations, The fastest selling books of the day 


Life of Gen GAREFINILD, 


HAN COC x. 
BEST BOUCKS, LIBERAL TERMS, 


Avent: wanted everywhere. For ‘ull descriptions 


aud terms, address,a once, J.C, McCURDY 60 
Philadelohia Pa.: Cincinnati, 0.; Chicago, Iil.- 
St. Louis, Mo. 











PER DAY Made Selling Oat 
ROEM Biniform Beis 
Biircsdoome sorecvanceseitettnteiah 





At: ruta 
roost ror’ ACE ” §. Exclu 

territ if Terms & rap “4 
gale saurpeten cl Avent. Adress 


DomEstic Sca.e (« -. Cineinnan, O, 
Fl. EGANT “Holiday Present. 48 page Gili-bound 

ral AutOgraph Atbum C ntains HBird., Scrolis, 
Kind etc. 5c. postpaid (stamps taken). 47 select 
quo ation: and a3! olumn sturv paper fee with each 
album. Agents wanted. Address American Home 
Journal, West Haven, Conn. 


A GREAT OFFER FOR 


HOLIDAYS!!! 


PIANOS & ORGANS at EXTRAORD:N- 
AR. LOW vrices for cash. Oo re- 
aves, plendid ORGANS, 50.860 
Up. Magnificent ROSEWOOD PYaNo dS, 
Stool and Cover sted Rice w arranted 
6 years. Illustrated Catalogre mai ed. 
a “ee Wanted. HO ; RACE WATERS %& 

anuf’rs & ealers, 826 Broadw ° 
New York. Box 3530. ; a 


\ GESTS WANTED forthe Best and Fastest 
Selling Pictorial Books end Bibl s. Prices re- 
National Pub. Co., Phila.. Pa 








duced 33 per cent. 





ACENT MIMEN| most Compicte 


On entire Bible,inone volume,ever publisiid. Endorse- 
menta by 200 ab iest scholars(Send fo rthese). Ad ptedtoail: 
a erary men (embodies latest research); Sunday*school 
orkers, Students,Children; . beok fo r Holidays. Cont ins 
soot atures. Descripti n of Palestine; Liistory of Apo sto lio 
Labors in Asia Minor; Life of St. John; Tables show ne 
of each patriarch, prophet aad king; ee aud dat 
of books of Bible; how the earth was peopled from N« ax 
—_ and miracles of Old and New Testaments ; ths 
tw -four sermons of Christ in their orde: ; the eight« 
outeadl es of the Apenties. 1020 paces. 475 illustratic 0% 
Price, $3.75. tra terms. Selling fast. Some agents makin 
206 to 2 €450 perm. onth. A few General Agenta wante 1 
RRETSON & CO., 66 N. 4ih St. Phi‘ 








ss USE DEVOE’s 
-Brilliant Oil= 


DEVOK WEG CO., M’f rs, N.Y. City. 


RICKSECKERS FACE POWDER 


Impossible to detect it. Perfectly harm- 
less. Adheres to the Skin. White or Pink. 
25c. Get the Genuine. All Druggists, 
or by mail on receivt of ten 3c. sta:nps. 
Theo. a 146 William St., N.Y. 





S LAST. THE HEKTOGRASH SCHNELL POLKA 
mounced by critics as unrivalled, the ras? 

a balls and parties, sent on receipt of 15 cts 
Hektograph Co. Pub's, 22 Church St., N. ¥- 





Readings! Ir StI Elocution! 


























NOW READY. 


g IBp GARRETT & CO. 


708 Chestnut St., Philade!phia. 


h ber is uniform with the Series, and contains an- 
Sema splend «: Declamations Readings 
Wee ratory, Pathos, Na 

m Brice 30. =< mailed free. Sol : 
oy who apes pieces. every member of 

whe a 8 Som ew to rec’ 
Whole Set. Club m4 and Full List of Contents 
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Insurance and Financial, 


—M. de Lesseps has issued a prospectus of 
the proposed Panama Canal, from which 
we extract the following points: The Pan- 
ama Canal enterprise, which is to be con- 
structed by “The Universal Company,” 
under the presidency and management of 
M. Ferdinand de Lesseps, with the patron- 
age and assistance of the principal banks 
and bankers of Europe and America, has 
been brought forward for subscription. 
There will be an issue of 590.000 shares of 
500f. each, 10.000 shares having been re- 
served for the original grantees for expenses 
incurred and grants ceded. The subscrip- 
tion price is par, 500f. per share, payable 
25. on subscription, 100f. on allotment 
within thirty days from the date of emis- 
sion, and the remaining 375f. subject to call, 
notice of which will be published at least 
three months in advance; but no such call 
will be made before the expiration of one 
year from date of subscription. After the 
payment of 250f. the shares can be ex- 
changed for bonds by the consent of the 
stockholders at a general meeting. Five 
per cent. interest will be paid on all sums 
during the progress of the work. Tbe pub 
lic subscriptions will be opened in Europe 
and America on the 7tb, 8th and 9th of the 
current mooth. The Council of Administra- 
tion has appointed Messrs. Drexel, Morgan & 
Co., J. & W. Seligman & Co., and Wioslow, 
Lanier & Co. a special American commit- 
tee, who will receive subscriptions through- 
out the United States. It is understood 
that the suppiies necessary for construction 
will be mainly purchased in this country. 

—The Mucual Benefit Insurance move- 
ment has received another rebuff in a decis- 
ion of the Supreme Court of Missouri, just 
announced, 'to the effect that the Merchants’ 
Exchange Mutual Benevolent Society in 
St. Louis is an insurance company subject 
to the laws concerning life insurance, and is 
not exempted by the laws of that State 
relative to benevolent societies from the ob- 
ligation to cou ply with the general insur- 
ance laws. The object of this organization 
was to “give financial aid to the widows and 
children of deceased members, or to such 
uses and purposes as such member shall by 
his last will and testament direct.” The 
funds were raised by initiation or admission 
fees, etc., and the members arranged in 
classes, as in the ease of the Connecticut 
Mutual Benefit Company. The State of 
Missouri proceeded against the Merchaats 
Exchange Mutual Benevolent Society for 
usurping corporate franchises illegally, and 
the court gave judgment against the society, 
ousting it from existence. 


FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 
SATURDAY, Dec, 4. 
Government Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates.) 











Bids tor State Bonds.— 












Ala.,class A,2to5.... 72 )N.C. N.C. R., '83-4-5...115 
- N.C. N. C. R.,78,c. off 90 
N.C.N.C.R. A. 0......115 
N.C. N.C. R. ec. off. 
N. C, fag. act, 66-1900. 11 
N. C, idg. act, 68-98 ll 
N.C. n.d. J., 92-8..,. 19 
oh, Te 2, Sy cmccens 19 
- C., C. eh 3 
. ©. sp.t cl. 1,” 4% 
N.C. sp. t., cl. &.....0. 4 
N. ©. sp. t., cl. 3. 4 
N.C. cn. 4s. - & 
N. C. cn. 48, sm - & 
Ohio 6s, *81.. 
Ohio 6s, '86. . 
BR. I. Gs, c.. 99........ 
S. C. 68,a.M. 23,69. nfd. 544 
Tenn. 6s, 0., 9-2-8... 47 
pesoveces Tenn. 6s n., '92-8-1900.. 44 
100% |Tenn. fs n..n.s, 14. 45 
Mo. 6s, due "88 ... ....110 | Va. 68. 0 ++ 28% 
Mo., a. or u.,due 92...111 | Va. 6s, n., 66 . 
Mo tdg., due 94-5 . ...11244/| Va. 6s, n., 


Mo., H.'& St. J., due’86.109%4| Va. 6s, cn.. 








N. Y. 6 “ 
N.Y g- ¢., "87... Va. 6s, aef 
N. Y¥. 68. g. 1, 83......107 |Dis. Col. 3.455, 24. 
N. Y. 68, g.1., 91...... 117 |Dis. Col. sm 99 
BM Y¥.6a, g. t., °92....... 120 |Dis. Col. r............. W4_ 
N. Y. #8. g. 1, 93....... 123 | Dis. Col., fdg. 58 99 ..107 
N.C. 6s, 0. '86-98.. .... 31 |Dis. Col. tdg. sm....107 
B. GC, Ge, BW... ccccsces 31 
Foreign Exchange.— 0 days. 2 davs. 
Lonoon prime banke:s, 4795¢@480 869482 @482 








CONTINENTAL INS. CO., 
100 Broadway, New York, 


Insures against loss by fire at reasonable rates. 
serve tor re-insurance ot outstanding 
$1,221,264 43 


672 06 
1,000,000 00 


100,000 
1,059.661 


Total Cash Assets..........++-+ $3.605,59: 42 
This Sap = 4 conducts its business aader the re- 
eee one Ne EO: T. HOPE, Presid 
r 
CYRUS PECK, &ec'y. 


Capital paid inin Cash e 
Unaiiotted Surplus (reserve for contin- 








PANAMA CANAL. 


ne 


“THE UNIVERSAL COMPANY,” 


FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF AN INTEROCEANIC 
CANAL THROUGH THE ISTHMUS OF PANAMA, 
UNDER THE PRESIDENCY AND MANAGEMENT OF 


M. FERDINAND DE LESSEPS, 


PRESIDENT OF THE SUEZ CANAL COMPANY, AND 
WITH THE PATRONAGE AND ASSISTANCE OF THE 
PRINCIPAL BANKS AND BANKERS OF EUROPE 


AND AMERICA. 
ISSUE 


OF 590,000 SHARES OF 500 FRANCS EACH, 
Accurding to terms of organization deposited with 
Mr. Champetier de Ribes, Notary Public in Paris, the 


PANAMA CANAL COMPANY 


will be organized with a capital of 300 millions of 
trancs, censisting ot 


600.000 shares of 500 francs. 

10,000 shares have been reserved according to 
terms of organization for the origina! grantees, in 
consideration for expenses incurred and grants 
ceded by them to M. Ferdinand de Lesseps, the re- 
maining 590,000 shares being offered for public 
subscription. 


Conditions of the Subscription. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE IS PAR, 509 francs 
per share, verepie as tollows: 

25 francs ($4.80) on subscription. 

100 trancs on allotment to be made within thirty 
days from date of emis-ion. 

The remaining 315 frances will be subject to call as 
may be deemed necessary by the Council of Admin- 
istration, notice ot which will be pubiished at least 
three months in advance. No such call, however, 
can be made before the expiration of one year from 
the date ot subscription. 

Afver paymentof 250trancs the shares can be ex- 
changed fur bonds, by the consent of the stockhold 
ers ata general meeting. 

The owner of eachtwenty shares will be entitied 
to one vote in the general meetings. 

Interest at the rate of five per cent. on all sums 
pa'd in will be paid during the progress of the work- 

Eighty per cent. of the net earnings will be dis 
tributed to the shareholders according to the terms 
ot organization. 

he requirements for official quotation will be ful- 
filled soon atter the organization of the cowpany. 


THE PUBLIC SUBSCRIPTION will be opened 
in EUROPE and AMERICA 
on the 7th, 8th and 9th of December, 1880. 


The distribution of shares subscribed will be made 
pro rata of the total subscriptions, without distinc 
tion of nationality. 

_ The following privileged subscriptions are not sub- 
ject to reduction: 

First—The shareholders and delegates of the Suez 
Canal Company have the privilege ot subscribing to 
onePanama share for each share or delegation of the 
Suez Canal agen A 

Second—The original subscribers te the Panama 
Canal Company have the privilege of subscribing for 
these Panama Shares in proportion te their former 
subscription. 

In order to avail themselves ot this right the privi- 
leged subscribers on paying the first 25 trancs should 
peocens their Suez Bonds or their certificates proving 
their origina! Panama Subscription, to the respect- 
ive Banking Houses. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS will be received in PARIS by the 
COMPAGNIE UNIVERSELLE DU CANAL DE SUEZ, 
COMPTOIR D'ESCOMPTE, 

SOCIETE DE DEPOTS ET DE COMPTES COURANTS, 

SOCIETE GENERALE POUR LE DEVELOPPEMENT 
| 2 cat ET DE L'INDUSTRIE EN 

CE 

BANQUE DE PARIS ET DES PAYS-BAS, 

CREDIT LYONNAIS. 

SOCIETE FUNANCIERE DE PARIS, 

BANQUE D’ESCOMPTE DE PARIS, 

and atall the offices of their branches and Inland 


and Foreign Corres ents. 

Also,in ENGLAND, GERMANY, BELGIUM, HOL- 
ND, AUSTRIA, HUNGARIA, ‘ITALY, RUSSIA, 
PORTUGAL, SWITZERLAND, DENMARK, 
WEDEN, NORWAY, TURKEY AND EGYPT, at the 
special houses designated. 





THE COUNCIL OF ADMINISTRATION HAS AP- 
POINTED A SPECIAL COMMITTEE IN AMERIVA 
— THE COMPANY IN THIS EMIS 

UNDER THE AUTHORITY SO GIVEN, THE UN.- 
DERSIGNED WILL RECEIVE SUBSCRIPTIONS BY 
MAIL AND TELEGRAPH, 


MESSRS. 


DREXEL, MORGAN & CO., } 

J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO., 

WINSLOW, LANIER & CO., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


J.& W.Seligman & Co., 


BANKERS, 
21 Broad St,, New York, 


Issue Letters of Credit for Travelers, 


PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 


DRAW BILLS OF EXCHANGE AND MAKE TELE- 
GRAPHIC TRANSFERS OF MONEY ON EUROPE,etc. 


JAMES THOMPSON, 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL GROCER, 
12] Atlantic Ave., cor. Henry St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
ALWAYS ON HAND 


PILLSBURY'’S BEST MEINNESOTA 
and ali other choice brands of flour. 


Special 
American 
Committee, 














The best Creamery and other Butters. 
MOCHA AND JAVA COFFEES. 
Selected Canned Goods of All Kinds, 
and a general assortment of 
FINE FAMILY GROCERIES 





Orders called for aud promptly delivered. 








25 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 





Buy and Sell on Commissio. Governments, and 
all Bonds and Stocks dealt in at the N. Y. Stock 
Exchange. 


HARTFORD SECURITIES 
bought and sold on commission. 
Interest Allowed on Daily Balances. 


WILLIAM B. HATCH. 
THOMAS H. BOUDEN. FRANK JENKINS. 


Western Farm Morlgages, 


Eight Per Cent. 


INTEREST GUARANTEED. PAYABLE AT 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE, 
NEW YORK. 


Security Large and Productive. 


In ten years we have made 3,960 loans without the 
loss of a dollar. Funds wanted te loan on 
first-class security. For reterences, etc., se 
for our pamphlet to J.B. WATKIS= & CO, 
Lawrence. Kaneas: or HENRY DICKIN- 
SON, Manager, 243 Broadwey, New ¥ ork. 


Liverpool & 
London & Globe 
Insurance Co., 
45 William St. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 2th, 1880. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
ite affaire on the 81st December, 1879. 


Premiums received on Marine 
Risks, from ist January, 1879, to 
8ist December, 1879................ $3,699,066 58 

Premiums on Policies not marked 
off ist January, 1879.......-......- 1,671,981 91 


Total amount of Marine Premiums, $5,371,048 49 


No Policies have been issued upon 
Life Risks; nor upon Fire discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked Off from 1st Jan- 
uary, 1879, to 8ist December, 1879, 8,875,101 26 

Losses paid during the —-—. 

=e $1,524,331 04 














d 
Expenses. ....$840,786 77 
The Company has the following Assets, viz: 


United States and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank and other 
eS EP eT eee $8,875,558 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 
CD 5. nano ataneeateeGhesne aned 1,307,900 00 
Real Estate and claime due the : 
Company, estimated at............ 500,000 00 
Premium Notes & Bills Receivable.. 1,522,826 35 
- 1 i Sigler . 231,455 16 
Total Amount of Assets...... $12,437,789 51 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tiflcates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their ~~ representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Third of February next. 

Fifty per cent. of the outstanding certificates 
of the issue of 1876, will be redeemed and paid to 
the holders thereof, or their legal representa- 
tives, on and after Tuesday, the Third of Febru 
ary uext, from which date interest on the 
amount, so redeemable, willcease. The certifi 
cates to pe produced at the time of payment, and 
cancelled to the extent paid. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 3lst December, 1879, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Fourth of May next. 


By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 


—_—oO-— 
TRUSTEES: 

J. D. Jonns, Horace Gray, 
CHARLES DENNIS, EpMUND W. CoRLIEs, 
W. H. H. Moors, Joun ELLioTT, 
Lewis CUR ALEXANDER V, BLAKE, 
CHARLES H. Russett, Rost. B. MINTURN, 
James Low, CHarLes H. MARSHALL, 
Davip LANE, Grorce W. Lang, 


Rosert L, Stuart, 
James G. De Forest, 
FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
WILLIAM BRYCE, 
Wituiam H. Foaa, 
Peter V. KING, 
Twos. B. CoppInGcTon, 
Horace K, THURBER, 
A. A. RAVEN, 
Wititiuam DEGROOT, 
Wirtuiam H. Wess, Hewry COoLtins, 
CuarLes P, BurpDETT, JoHnN L. RIKER, 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice- Pres. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Prea. 
A. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice-Pres. 


Gorpon W. BURNHAM, 
Epwin D. MorGaAy, 
Wm. STuRGIs, 
Apo.trps LEMOYNE, 
Bensamin H. Frevp, 
Josian O. Low, 
Wituiam E. Dopez, 
RoyaL PHELPS, 
Tuomas F. Younes, 
C.AH 











FISK & HATCH 


BANKERS, 
AND 
DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS 


and ether desirable Investment Se- 
curities, 


NO. 5 NASSAU BST. N. Y. 





Buy «nd sell all issues of Government Bonds, 
in large or small amounts, at current market 
prices, and will be pleased to furnish informa- 
tion in reference to all matters connected 
with investments in Government Bonds. 

Weare prepared to give information in re- 
gard to first-class Railway Securities and to 
execute orders for the same. 

Buy ands llall marsetable Stocks and Bonds 
on commission, at the Stock Exchange or in 
the open market 

Receive accounts of Banks, Bankers, Mer- 
chants and others, and allow interest on daily 
balances: and for those keeping accounts 
with us we collect U S. coupons and registered 
interest, and otber coupons, dividends, &c., 
and credit without charge. 

Ge" We give sp cial sttention to orders 
from Banks, Barkers, Institutions and inves- 
tors out of the city. by Matl or Telegraph, 
to buy or sell Goverament Bonds, State 
and Railroad Bonds, Bank Stocks, 
Railroad Stocks and other securities. 


FISK & HATCH. 


TENDER FEET, 


A boot or shoe that doesn’t nip the 
toes or pioch the corus is what ever y- 
body wants. Any cobb’ er,it hes been 
said. can make a shee, but it requires 
a good man at hix business to make 
aneary fit. A boot should fit the toot 
all over as a glove fits the hand. F, 
EKDWARDS, of 166 and 168 Atlantic 
Avenue, Brooklyn, makes a spectal 
study of the fvot, and persons with 
tender feet can have a boot or shoe 
made that will fitthem exactly. The 
MeComber last is the one used. 








50 CHROMQOS, name in new type. 10e¢ by mail. 
40 Agts. Samples, lc. U.S. Carw Co., Northford, Ct. 


HOLMAN'S 
PADS 









CURE 2. THE ONLY 
TRUE 
SIMPLY BY 7 
MALARIAL 
ABSORPTION t oad | ANTIDOTE. 


TRADE MARK. 


Hoiman’s Ague, Liver & Stomach 
Pad. For MALARIA, AGUE, Liver and 
Stomach troubles. Price $2.00. 

Hoiman’s Special Pad. Adapted te 
old Chronic cases, Price $3.00. 

Holman’s Spleen Belt. For stubborn 
cases of enlarged Spleen, and unyielding 
Liver and Stomach troubles. Price $8.00, 

Holman’s Infant's Pad. Forailments 
of Infants and Children. Price $1.80. 

Holman’s Renal Pad. For Kidney 
and Bladder compiaints, Price $2.00. 

Holman’s Uterine Pad. For female 
troubles. Price $5.00. 

Holman’s Absorptive Medicinal 
Body Plaster. The best Plaster made, 
Porous on Rubber basis, Price 26¢, 

Holman’s Absorptive Medicinal 
Foot Plasters, For Numb Feet and 
Sluggish Circuiation, Price per pair, 26e, 

Absorption Salt medicated Foot Baths, 
For Colds, Obstructions, and all cases where 
a foot-bath is needed. Price per lb. paek- 
age, 25c. 

FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 

Or sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. The 


Absorption Salt is not * mailable,” and must be sent 
by Express at purchaser's expense. 





The success of Hotman’s Paps has inspired imita- 
tors who offer Pads similarin form and oder te the 
true Holman’s, saying “ They are just the same,” 
ete. 

Beware of all bogue Pads, mrde only to sell on 
the reputation of the genuine. 

See that each Pad bears the Private Reveuue 
Stamp of the Hotman Pap Company, with the above 


Trade-Mark, printed 1» green. 
R. HoLmAn’s advice is tree. 
free on application. Address 


HOLMAN PAD CoO., 
93 William St.. N. Y. 


CES aes 
eat = 


Full treatise sent 


P.O. Box 2112. 

















Those answering an Advertise 
will confer a faver upon the -~ 
tiser and the Publi r by 


they saw the advertiseme 
the Chr-stian Union. m 
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NEW PUBLIVATIONS. 
D, APPLETON & CO. 


Have Just Published: 


AMERICAN PAINTERS, 


New and Enlarged Edition, containing Bio- 
graphical Sketches of Sixty-eight Amer- 
ican Artists, with Ove Hundred and 
Four Examp]-s of th: ir Works,engraved 
on Wood in the most perfect manser. 








A new edition of this superb work is now ready, 
extending the number of engravings from 
eighty-three to one hundred and four, repre- 
senting sixty-cigot of the leading painters. No 
similar work, in any country, illustrative of 
contemporaneous art, surpasses it in the num- 
ber or exzelleuce of its engravings. 

One volume, quarto, cloth, extra gilt, price, 
$8.00; in full morocco, $15.00. 


BRITISH PAINTERS. 


With Eighty Examples of their Work en 
graved on Wooi, 


“ British Painters,’ in size and general char- 
acter, is a compunion-work to “American Paint- 
ers.’’ It contains eighty examples of their work 
engraved on wood, representing forty puinters, 
incluaing Turner, Constable, Mulready, Wilkie, 
Haydon, Etty, Eastluke, Stanfield, Landseer, 
and Creswick, among earlier paiuters, and Faed, 
Alma-Tadema, Poynter, Walker, Holl, Paton and 
Reviere, among contemporaneous painters, 


One vo'ume, quarto, cloth, extra gilt, price, 
$6.00; full morocco, $12.00. 


Ill, 


ITALY: 


From the Alps to Mount Etna. Illustrated 
with Seventy-two full-page Illustrations 
and about Three Hundred sma ler En 
graviegs. Edited by T. ADOLPHUS 
TROLLOPE. 


This superb volume nag to the public a 
vivid reproduction of Itahan life aud scenery, 
such as no work bas hitherto attempted. 

From the pinuacles of the snow-capped Alps, 
away :o the flaming summit of Mount Etna, lies 
that smiling fairy-land wbose treasures of Art 
and History bave been tor ages the study of 
cultured man; that region of supreme delight 
which prince and subject ever long to view—that 
clime at once of romauce and magnificence— 
ITaLy. 

Those who have never visited the Itaiian Pen- 
insula have in this work its truest resemblance 
that can be impriuted on their minds, w: ile 
those who have been chere will possess the rich- 
est possible souvenir of their travels, 


One vol., folio, in full morocco, price $20 00. 
D. APPLELON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, AND 5 BOND STREET, NEw YORK. 





FOR 1881 
WILL CONTAIN 


Serial Stories, 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, an‘hor of “The 
Gates Ajar,” etc.; GEORGE P. LATUROP, author ot 
“A Study of Hawiborne”: W. H. BISHOP, author 
ot “ Detmold”; W. D. HOWELLS, anthor of * The 
Lady of the Ar: ostook,”’ “ The Undiscovered Coun- 
try’: aud HENRY JAMES. Jr.. author of * The 
American,” ** The Europeans,” etc. 





Short Stories and Sketches, 


By HARRI T BEECAEFR STOWE, T. B. ALDRICH, 
SARAH ORNE JEWETT, CONSTANCE FENIMORE 
WOOLSON, MARK TWAIN, ROSE TERRY COOKE 


Essays 


On biographica!, historical and social subjects, by 
GOLDWIN SMITH; EDWARD EVERETT HALE, on 
the social, political and re-igious lite ot the world 
in the time of Christ: WILLIAM M. ROSSETTI, on 
“The Wives ot the Poets’; JOHN FISKE, on the 
“Karly Culture, Myths and Foik-Lore ot our Aryan 
Ancestors’ ; R. L. DUGDALE, on *' The Relation of 
Society to Crime.” 


Travel Sketches 


In Norway, by H. H., and by excellent writers on 
other picturesque lands and inte. esting people. 


Discussions of Living Questions 


in politics, education, industry and religion by 
ersons specially qualified to treat them thurough 
y and in an unparusan spirit. 


The ATLANTIC furnishes its readers in the course 
of the year as much reading as is contained in 
Lventy Urdinary Volumes ot 300 pages each. 

Terms $4.00 a year, in advance, postage free: 35 
ee: ts a number. Wiih superb hie-s:ze portrait of 
Longiellow, Bryant, Whittier, Lowcll or Holmes, 

00; with two portraits, $6.00; with bree portraits, 

7.00; with tour portraits, $38.00; with all! five por- 
traits, $9.00. 

EB" The numbers for November and Decem- 
ber will be sent free to all new subscribers tor 
THK ATLANLIC for 1881 who remit before 
December 20. 


Remittances should be made by money order 
draft, or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MFFLIN & CO., 
BUSTON. 


ust issued. TRAUTWINE’S CIVIL ENGINEER'S 
POCKET BOOK, illustrated with 670 engravings 
Trem original desizus.Fourteentn Thousand. Revised 
na Cor ec.ed. l6mo, 678 pages. Tack,Giit rice. 
& Mailed on receipt of price. &. Claxton & Ce,P hila. 








DODD, MEAD & COMPANY'S 


HOLIDAY = PUBLICATIONS. 


AN IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON PAINTING. 


A History of Painting: Ancient, 
Early Christian and Mediava', 


From the German of the late Dr ALFRED 
WOLTMANN and Dr. KARL WOERMANN. 
Edited by Srpney COLVIN, M. 4., Slade 
Professor of Fine Arts in the University 
of Camvridge. Imperial 8vo, witn numer- 
ous illustrations. Clotb, $7.50; balf mo 
roccu, $10.50; tree calf, $15.00. 

It may be said with confidence that the narrative 
here set before the reader is the most complete and 
trustworthy History of Painting yet written. 

*,*A History of Modern Painting by 
the same autnoors is in press, continuing and 
completing the work. P 


THE FOURTH EDITION. 
Lubke’s History of Art. 


A new translation from the seventh German 
Edition. Edited with Notes, by CLaR- 
ENC& COOK. 2 vols, 80, wito beariy 600 
iliustraiions, cloth, git tops or uncut, $14; 
half morocco, gilt tops, $19; balf ievant 
extra, $22.50; rullievant, elegant, $30. 

** The beauty of this book, its permanent value and 
the general interest in its subject commend it to all 
petsons of culture as a holiday gitt.” 


Pretty Peggy, and Other Ballads, 


Illustrated in Water Colors. By ROSINA 
EmMET. Square 8vo. $2. 

* Nothing more delicate or winsome has been seen 
in book work for a longtime. For those who love 
art and real talent combinec this work, as an Ameri- 
can production purely, will be a surprise.” 

* The artistic teatures of the boos are remarkable 
for their retined humor and accuracy of drawirg.” 


The Civilization of the Period of the 


Renaissance in Ita’y. 


By JACOB BURCKHARDT. Translated by 8S. G. 
C. MIDDLEMORE. 2 vols. 8v0, clotb, $7.50; 
half calf or half morocco, $12.50. 

“This work of Dr. Burckhardt is a classic in Ger- 
many, and has been already transla ced into Italian, 
fhe present English version is made from the Ger- 
man original. as :evised and enlarged in its notes by 
Dr. Geiger, and comprises besides the fresh matter 
communicated by the author to the Italian traaslator 
of the book. It therefore possesses sume advantages 
over the German original.” 


A Library of Religious Poetry. 


A Collection of the best Poems from all ages 
and tongues. Compi’ed and edited by 
Puariuirp Scuarr, D. D., and ARTHUR GIL- 
MAN, M.A. Royal 8vo, over 1,000 pages, 
illustrated with fine portraits on st el. 

This collection, popular in character, and similar 
in general plan to the wide-selling colleciions ot 

Bryant, Dana and Coates, differs from allof themin 

that its field is Religious Poetry. It will thus be 

seen that while itdoes not trench on any of these 

collections it supplements them all and forms a 

treasure house of the poetic riches of the whole 

religious world. 

To be had by subscription only, from the pub- 
lishera or their aecredited ayents. Descriptive 
circulars mailed upon application. 


The Eve of St. Agnes. 
By JOHN KEATS. 
Lllustrated in nineteen Etchings by Charles O. 
Murray. Quarto, eleganily bound in cloth, 
$10 00. 


“Thoroughly artistic and appealing to the most 
cnitivated taste; a really beautiful buok.” 


Success with Small Fruits. 
By E. P. ROE. 

One elegant octavo volume; 312 pages. Print- 
ed by Francis Hart & Co. Wito nearly 100 
lllurtrations from desizns by Gibson, Mary 
Haliock, Sheppard, Wioslow Homer, Jes- 
sie Curtis, Kappes and others. Cloth, ex- 
tra, beveled boards, $5.00. 

“The most entertaining and beautifal work ever 
devoted to the consideration of a horticultural top 
ic. ’—|N. Y. Observer. 

“Some ot the best artists and most accomplished 
engravers in the country have been enlisted on the 
work, and they have produced engravings which 
serve perfectly the purpose of illustration, while 
giving the book the character of a fine art collec- 
tion.’’—| Evening Post. 


Goethe’s Mother. 


Correspondence of Catharine Elizabeth Goe- 
the with Goetbe, Lavater, -Wieland, 
Duchess of Saxe-W-imar, and others. 
Tra slated from the German, with te ad- 
dition ot Biograpnical Ske: cones and Notes 
by Alfred 8. Gibbs,and an ictroductory 
note by Clarence Cook. Handsomely 
priared witn illustrations. 8yo. Clotb, $2. 

“She was one of the pleasantest figuresin Ger- 
man literature, and one standing out with 
greater vividness than almost any other. She was 
the delight of chil¢ren, the favorite of poets and 
princes.—| Lewes's “ Life of Goethe.” 


DODD, MEAD & CO,, Pubs,, 


755 Broadway, N, ¥. 








Now Ready for Subscribers 


Rembrandt’s Complete Works. 


Witn description and Notes by CHARLES 
BLANC, reproduced under the supervision 
of KIRMIN DEL4NGLE. and forming a CatT- 
ALOGUE RAISONNE of ali of Rembrar dt’s 
plates, wi b reproduc ions in facsimile of 
tre who’e of his e'co'ngs, comprising in 
all three buudred and fifty-six plates. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 


The work is in two volumes, royal folio, 
ard a portfolio 24x31. 

Copies, letterpress on papier vé'in, plates on 
Holland paper. §150 00. 

Leti« rpress on Holland paner, plates on Hol- 
land and Japanese paper. $300 00. 

Letterpress on hatman paper, plates on 
Holland, Japanese and Whatman paper, 

500.00, 


The works of Rembrandt, comprising three bun- 
dred and fiftv-six plates. etched by himself, un- 
doubtedly constitute the rarest, most vamed, and 
most adimiravle collection of etchingsthat can possi- 
bly be got together. These marvel: us plates possess 
a charm tor all, The artist fairly revels in them 
The philosopher discovers in them a profound obs r- 
va ion of human nature, which captvates bis atten- 
tion atonce. The poet finds in them a suce?ssion ot 
anci ul shapes and sublime ideas. While the man 
who vever thinks ot cpening a book, unless it be 
to while away a moment of leisure, may torget the 
outside world tor davs together, in the coutempta 
tion of these incomparable works. Hiih rto, the 
plates oi this great mast r have been within reach of 
only & tewtoriunate beings. In France they were 
only to be seen in the Bibliothéque Nationale in 
Paris, or in the collectious of a :ew wealthy col- 
iec.ors, provided tuey we. e gracious enough to open 
their portfulios to the inspection of the curivus. It 
is the same abio d, even in the native country o! 
Reubrand:, where tne Museum of Amsterdam alone 
contains, ac least so faras our know.edge e» tends, 
certain pi .tes, of which there were originally struck 
off such a limited number ot prints that they have 
become unique, or nearly so. 

To get together a compete, or as complete a set as 
practicable, ot these piates, in fin’ condition, would 
require atortune. Even then such an undertaking 
would be scarcely practicable, tor two reasons, First, 
becau-e there ure among the works of Rembrandt 
excessively rare plates, the greater part 0! which 
are unobtainable, be ng in the va ional collections of 
Amsterdam, Paris, Loudon, or Vienna. Second, be- 
cause in addition to these unobtainable rarities there 
are far more collectors on the iookout for the etch- 
ings ot Rembrandt than there are good impressions 
o! these same etchings. The number of buyers, in 
fine, exceeds the number printed, by far. 

These reproductons, witnout any retouching, pre- 
serve in their entirety the inimitable character of 
the master, und differ in that respect from all those 
obtained by other processes. Artists and collectors 
will app: eciate the importance of this result, which 
enables them to acquire at once, at a reasonable 
price, an aimirable coliection certain, from itsiden- 
tity with the o. iginais, to enhance in value. 

This edition, the first and only complete one, in 
cludes the twenty-two unique plates ot the Museum 
of Amsterdam, the un que plates of the British Mu 
seuin, those of the Museum of Vienna, and of the Bib 
liothéque Nationale of Paris. Not only have we 
drawn from the private collections which have 
been graciously placed at our disposal, but we have, 
thanks tothe kindness ot Messrs. Clement, Danlos, 
Delisle, Loysel, and Ad. Thebaudeau, had the use otf 
magniticent impressions, which we could have ob- 
tained nowhere else. 


J. W. BOUTON, 


IMPORTER AND PUBLISHER, 
706 Breadway, New Vork. 


THE END OF A COIL. 
By the author of the 
“WIDE, WIDE WORLD.” 
l2mo, $1.75. 





UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE, 
MY DESIRE, 
12mo, $1.75. 


Voices of Hope and Gladness. 
By Ray Palmer,D.D. liliustrated. Gilt.$1 50 


In Christo. By J.R. Macduff, D.D... 1 25 
Nora Crena. By L.T. Meade. 12mo. 1 25 
Rue’s Helps. By J. M. Drinkwater. 1 50 
Muriel Bertram, By Agnes Gi- , 


The Interpreter’s House. New- 
DE enicsnasis toenaebaan, qacacedsovetenanwrs 1 25 


Hester Trueworthy’s Royalty. 1 2% 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
530 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 
*,* Send for our Holiday Catalogue. 


1880-1881. 


We offer for sale this season a 
much larger stock than usual of 
STANDARD AND ILLUS. 
TRATED BOOKS in suitable 
bindings for presentation. 

They have been selected with 
great care, and are worthy of the 
attention of all who wish to buy 
with JUDGMENT and at LOW 
PRICES. 

GEORGE Rk. LOCKWOOD, 

812 Broadway, near 11th St. 











Godet’s Commentary. 


ON LUKE (ordinary price $6.00.) with Preface and 
Notes. 


BY JOHN HALL, D. D. 


Given as our Christmas Present to every 
sub-eriber tor the PreacwEx aNp HomILETIC MONTHL 
($2.50 per year.) 

oung's Concordance (sample page free), the only, 

Revised Edition. Cloth..... $3. 


L K. FUNK & CO., 10 Dey St,, New York. 









Specimen 
Bricks, 


“‘Straws show which way the wind 
blows ; so do ‘ Bricks WITHOUT Straw,’ 


when the gale ishigh. How strong the 


wind of popularity is blowing in the di- 
rection of Judge Tourgee’s new novel 
bearing the above title is indicated by 
the fact that the book, which was issued 
six weeks ago with an initial edition of 
25,000 copies, is now in its forty-fifth 
thousand; which is something more than 


‘a thousand of Brick’ a day.”—Roches- 
ter Am. Rural Home. 


“‘ The man who wrote ‘A Fool’s Errand’ 


could not be guilty of poor 
Cood work if hetriea. * * * 

; °* A regular literary brick, 
with straw or without. * * * Since the 
days of Swift and his pampbleteers, we doubt 
if fiction has been made to plav so caustic 
and delicate a part.”—San Francisco News 
Letter. 

“Tbe most exalted expecta‘ions will be 

entirely satisfied by this 
B et t EY’, remarkable and de- 
7 4 F * ligbtrul book. Itisdes- 
tined to take even a deeper hold upon pub- 
lic sympathy than the work already 
famous. * * * Astory notonly of thriil- 
ing interest, but which appeals to the d-ep- 
est and purest sentiments of humanity.”— 
N. Y. Examiner and Chronicle. ‘ 

‘Considered with reference to its interest 
as a story, the book is greatly in advance of 
‘A Fool’s Errand.’ "—N. Y. Evening Post. 

‘*The characters are real creations of 

a romance,who wiil live along- 

I 3est side of Mrs. Stowe's or Wal- 

— * ter Scott’s till the times that 

gave them birth have been forgotten. 

* * * The love story to many readers 

willadd its own zest to the book.”—Ad- 
vance, Chicago. 

** The interest begins with the first chapter 
and increases with every page to the end.” — 
Albany Press 

‘*The delicacy and keenness of its satire 
are equal to auything within the range of 
my knowledge.’’—Prest. Anderson, Roches- 
ter University. 


Get It! 


“Get this extraordinary book and read it 
at once.”—Christian Advocate, N. Y. 


TOURGFE'S HISTORICAL NOVELS, 
A FOOL’S ERRAND. Cloth, 361 pp..$1 
BRICKS WITHOUT STRAW. 12mo. 
Cloth, 521 pp. Frontispiece....$1 50 
FIGS AND THISTLES. 
of the North. 


A Romance 
12mo, Cloth, 538 


Sold everywhere, or mailed post-paid by 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 
27 Park Place, New York. 





ae 


The first Edition of 20,000 
copies of E. P. Roe’s new 
story, A Day of Fate, pub- 
lished Oct, Ist,was exhausted 
almost immediately. A Sec- 
ond Edition is now selling, 
and a Third is printing to 
supply the demand,which is 
greater than for any previous 
work of this popular writer. 

12mo. . . .. owe 


DODD, MFAD & CO, 


Publishers, New York. 


NEW BOOKS. 


“It is a delicious view of England which this poet 
takes,” says Scribner's; * Az sweet and pure as itis 
sincere,” says the Atlantic; “Freshness and fra- 
france. sa\s the Literary Worlt, oi William Winter 8 

HE TKIP TO EXG LAND (illustrated with 10 
drawings by Joseph Jefferson. $2.00.) 

To fir.d outall about 'h leaders ot Britich politics 
and thought—Giadstone, Bright, Morley, Arch, Con- 
way, ete.—read the new book, KMINENT ENG- 
LisH LIBERALS (i6mo, $1.25. Publish.d by 
James R. Osgood & Cv., Boston). 


TORIES OF THE SAINTS. by Mrs. C. Van 
D. Chenoweth (i2mo, $2.00), is a beautiful bouk for 
children, giving the legends ot the princip +! saints, 
a: d written in a style both entertaining and instract- 
ive. The well chosen helwoiyve illustrations add 
greatly to the charm of these sacred traditions. 


OGr Any of our publications will be sent pustpatd to any 
address on receipt af price. 


JAMES BH. USGOOD & CO., Boston. 


SSS SO MAS 
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MACMILLAN & C0°S 


NEW BOOKS. 


A NEW STORY 
By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, 


LOVE AND LIFE. 


An Old Story in Eighteenth Century Costume. 
By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, 
Author of the “ Heir of Redclyffe,”’ etc. 
12mo. $1.75. 
Miss Yonge has ene! converted the most deli- 
cate fancies of the old allegory into eighteenth-cen- 
tury realities.—{Graphic. 


The best history of social fife in the last emont. 
which has been or perhaps can be presented 
cago Ties, 


FOOD FOR THE INVALID, 


The Convalescent, the aonies 
Dyspeptic. 
By J. MILNER FOTHERGILL, M. D., 
AnD HORATIO C, WOOD, M. D. 
One volume, 12mo. $1. 





the 





Out of the Deep. 


Words for the Sorrowful. From the Writings of 
CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
12mo. $1.50. 

No modern author has written with more touch 
ing emotion than Canon Kingsley, yet none have 
excelled him in a manliness of tone that is at once 
deep and tender. ad Comes in good time for 
use in oe approaching holiday season.—{Boston 
Courier. 


No one can read this work without being soothed 
with its tenderness and strengthened by its admira- 
ble wholesomeness.—{ Chicago Interior. 

Will find a welcome in many sad, bereaved hearts. 
It is a profitable volume for hours of meditative 
reading.—{Zion's Herald. 


TWO WORLDS ARE OURS. 


By HUGH MACMILLAN, D. D., LL. D. 
Rmo. $1.75. 

It is rare that one meets with a mind so Goonty 
imbued at once with the truly scientific and also 
the distinctiveiy Christian or religious spirit. The 
book is a sermon, but it is also, after its fashion, a 
beautiful prose poem.—{ Advance. 

It is like a breath from Nature's sweetest places 
to be visited again by Dr. Hugh Macmillan Who 
ever knows his “ Bible Teachings in Nature” or his 
“Higher Ministry of Nature” need not be charged 
to procure for quiet moments this latest work, 
“Two Worlds Are Ours.”—{Sunday School Times. 


POETRY. 


POEMS. By MATTHEW ARNOLD. Collected Amer- 


ican Edition. 12mo. $2. English Edition, 2 vols., 
$5. 
POEMS. Ry, ARIES R HUGH CLOUGH. With a 
emolr. 
THE POETICAL ¥ ORKS OF RORERT_ DURNS. 


| rd 2 vols, 


$3.7 
THE. POE TIC AL AND DRAMATIC WORKS OF 
SAMUEL TAYLOR C 6 os E ——¥ New Collected 
Edition. 4 vols. Foolscap. 8v $9. 
POEMS. By c H <RLES KINGSL E Y. Collected Edi- 
tion. 12m« $2. 
POEMS FROM WORDSWORTH. 
by Matthew Arnold. 12mo. 
GOLDEN TREASURY EDITION. 
POEMS FRM SHELLEY. 
by Stopford A. Brooke. 
18mo. $1.25. 
THE GOLDEN TREASURY of the Best Songs and 
Lyrical Poems in the English Language. Selected 
and arranged, with Notes, by Francis Turner Pal- 
grave. i8mo. §1.25. 


MACMILLAN & C0,’S 


Popular Books for the Young. 


new book by Mrs. MOLESWORTH, 
PRs of “Carrots,"’ Cuckoo Clock,” ete. 
A CHRISTMAS CHILD. A Sketch of a Boy Life. 
Illustrated by Walter Crane. l6mo. $1.50. 
By the Author of “When I was a Little Girl,” etc. 


PANSIE’S FLOUR-BIN. Illustrated by Adrian 
Stokes. l6mvo. $1.50. 


STANDARD DOLLAR SERIES. 


AGNES HOPETOUN’S SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAYS. 
By Mrs Oliphant. 

RUTH AND HEH FRIENDS. A Story for Girls. 
With getretons. 


— a — A LITTLE GIRL. By the Author of 


Alexander Smith. Foolscap. 


Chosen and Edited 


18mo. $1.25, 
Selected and arranged 
Golden Treasury Series. 





“St. 5 

THE HEROES OF ASGARD. By A. and E. Keary. 

THE RUNAW, AY. By the Author of “Mrs. Jerning- 
am’'s Jo op 


al. 
A STORE HOUSE OF STORIES. Edited by Charlotte 
Yonge. 2 volumes. 
THE STORY OF A FELLOW-SOLDIER. (A Life of 
Bishop Patteson for the Young.) By Frances 
Awdry. 


The Eight Volumes, in paper box, price $7.50. 


DOLLAR AND HALF SERIES. 


Comprteing some of the most popular Books for 

the You: g in the English Language. 

Each Volume Elegantly lllustrated. 

ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND. Illus- 
trated by Tenniel. 

THROUGH THE LOOKING-GLASS AND WHAT 
ALICE FOUND THERE. Illustrated by Tenniel. 

THE FAIRY BOOK. The best Popular Fairy Stories, 
Bv the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.’ 
With Colored Illustrations. 


THE HER YES : GREEK FAIRY TALES FOR MY 
CHILDREN. By Charles Kingsley. 
TOM eg ‘N’ S SCHOOL DAYS. By Thomas 


Hughes. New Illustrated Edition 
TOM BR OWN AT OXFORD. 
Rs 


By the same Author. 
THE PRERCE AND PAGE. By Charlotte M. 
onge ew 


Edit 
THE LITTLE DUKE, RICHARD THE FEARLESS. By 
Charlotte M. Yonge. 


The Eight Volumes in paper box, price $10. 


MACMILLAN & C0, 


22 Bond St., New York. 








1881. 
HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year.. .$4.00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, ~ 7 . 4.00 
HARPER'S B4ZAR, = - 4.00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year 1.50 


A COMBINATION OFFER. 





HARPER’S MAGAZINE..... ) 

HARPER’S WEEKLY....... -~One Year...$10 00 
HAWPER’S BAZAR........ os 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE — 

HARPER'S WEEELY....... 5 29@ Year... 7 00 
HAKPER'S MAGAZINE..... 

HARPER'S HAZAR.... ... ~ {One Year... 700 
HARPER 8 WEEKLY....... , 

HARPER’s BAZAR........ ~ {One Year... 7.00 


In the Harper periodicals, taken together, 
we have a comprehensive set of Journals tbat 
cover aimost all of li erature, urt, life, and 
society. in the Magazine we bave all tne best 
luerary taient of the world: in the Weekly a 
theroughly pure and disinterest:d political 
publication ; in the Bazar an arovi:er of tasie 
aud fashion; and inthe Young People a de- 
ligbtful mise Jiany tbat will aiwoys aid in the 
sweetest and pleasaptes! of ail eartniy bours, 
those spent iu toe companionsrip of the litth- 
folks around the bear:h fire aud within the 
sanctuary ot hume.—Saturday Evening Ga- 
zette, Boston. 

Surely, no cultivated home will be without 
iis mans ol entertainment where these pe- 
riodicais come as guesie,and no home in 
which they are taken can be classed as otber 
than cultured. Flow fresb, how 
varied, and how tine lating are tbe tour 
ouUblications which we have mentioned !|— 

Brovukls n Eagie. 





Remittances should be made by Post 
Office Money Order or Draft, to avoid 
chance of loss. 

HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRA- 
RY: a weekly publication contuini.g 
works of Trave!i, Biography, History, and 
Fiction, at prices ranging from 10 to 25 
cents per number. Full list of Harper's 
Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratui:ousiy on application to HARPER & 
BROTHERS. 





ea" HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising 
the tiiles of between tnree and four thou- 
sand volumes, will be sent by mail on receipt 
of Nine Cents. 


Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, New York, 


THE BEST HOLIDAY PRESENT! 
The Christmas Double Part 


THE YOUNG LADIES’ JOURNAL, 


CONTAINING 
Four Splendid Colored Supplements, 


otet ng a CHARMING and HIGHLY INTERESTING 
PI TURE, in BEAUTIFUL COLORs, tor LADIEs, 
* THE ENGAGED RING,” also 
FOUR EXTRA SUPPLEMENTS 
OF COMPLETE CHRISTMAS STORIES, NEW MU- 
SIC, GAMES, FASHIONs, &c. 

Com rising altogether Eight Supptemenuts and 
Two Paris, of 144 large pages, With numerous 1i- 
lusirations, torming One ot the MUST INTeResTiNG 
and ATi:RACTIVE HOLIDAY NUMBERs, for LA- 
DIES, ever issied. 

Price of the Double Part, including all the Supple 
ments, 70 cents, posipaid, ur douvie that of ordinar- 
Monthly Parts. SoLp BY ALL BOOK 41ND NEWSBEALERS. 


The Interna ional News Company, 3: Beekman St, N.Y. 
Subscriptions receivcd for all Foreign Pub.ications. 


‘ . . 
Uhristmas Day and All the Year,” 
Twenty-five capital stories for cbildren by 

susan Coolidge, Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, 

Mary ©. Bartlett, sargent Flint, 

Clay Mact‘auley, Junie O. Hull, 
Mary Bartol, Anaie A. Preston. 
and others. 
306 peges, elegantly bound. Price $1.00. 
F.r sale by bovkseil rs generaliy, or sent 
post-paid, on receipt of price, by 


CEORCE H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
101 Mil& Street, Boston, 


FOR CHRISTMAS TIMES. 


neler & MATS’’S CHRISTMAS A*®- 

LAL No. 11.—16 pages beauutul Carols by 

cr or our best Composers. Only $4 per 
1003 5 cents by mau. 

CHKISTMAS SERVIC E Ne, 3.—The Mast 
and the Messiah, by J. Vincent, D.D 
beautuul Concert Exercise, ih music. $7.50 
per 100; 10 cen's by mail. 

THE Te E~ OF LIFE —A new Christmas Con- 
cert Exercise, by J. UW. Vincent, D.D., with ap- 
propriate hymus. $3 per 100; 5 cents by 
mail. 

SANTA CLAUS, by W. H. Doans, the best Christ- 
mas Cantata ever published. ,$25 per 100; 
25 cents each by mail. 











Bictow & Main were the first to provide for the 
regular publication ot he ge ong Carols and Ser- 
vices tor Sunday Schovuls at Christmas time, and 
their publications are conceded to be superior to any 
o.hers issued 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


73 Randolph Street, 76 East Ninth Street, 
cHicaGo, | NEW YORK. 


GET THE BEST. 


In presenting our periodicals for 1881, please 
note toat we have reduced the prices, but not 
the quality, on children’s p»pers. 


THE CHILD’S PAPER isthe pioneer 
of cntidr- n’s itustrated pacers, and intends to 
maintain a position equalied by few and ex- 
celled oy none, 

Th: illustrations are the finest wood cuts; 
the pap?r and vripting as vood as anvibing in 
the country, and the matter is almost entirely 
origi al. 

Reduced to $12 per hundred Copies. 

MORAWING LICHT, i: tenced for the 
little folks, with plenty of pictures and short 
stories, has a steadily tocreasing ‘ist of friends. 
Can be ditid: d intoa semi-montbly,if desired. 

Price. $12 per hundred. 


APPLES OF COLD isour WEEKLY 
paper in ended tor ihe younves'. We koow 
ot notbing for intant classes that cxun c:m- 
pare with it in matter, cuts, paper, or print 
ing, wile itis tne only one giviug four col- 
or: d numbers yearly. 

single Copies 50 cents: Ten copies,$3.50 


AMERICAN MESSENCER, 20 ols- 
time tuvorite, evargetical, spiritual,” full of 
the choicest reading. Some ot the best writ- 
ers in the Jand are regular contributors to its 
columns. 


40 Copies, 15 cts. each, or 17 cts. by mail 


American Tract Society, 


150 Nassau ®t.. N. Y.. 23 Franklin Sr., 
Bostov, 1512 Chestnut St.. “hiladelphia, 
75 State =... “oche-ter, 50 Madison ™t., 
Chicago, 757 Market ™t., San Francisco. 





A New and Important Hymnal 
FOR CHURCHES, COLLEGES and SCHOOLS 


THE 


EVANGELICAL TYMMAL. 


The Rev. Charles Cuthbert Hall, 
Pastor of the 1st Presbyterian Ch., Bklyn, N.Y., 
AND 
Sigismond Lasar, 

Editor of ‘“* The Hymnary." 

This book contains approved versions of 


Six Hundred Excellent Hymns, 


with Tungs by 
THE MOST CELEBRATED COMPOSERS 
’ ‘of ancient and modern times. 
The adaptations of Tunes to Hymns have been 
made with special reference to 


A Higher Standard of Ecclesiastical Music 


than may be found in any other 
American Hymnal. 


The Biographical Index 


contains brief but comprehensive notices of 
Authors, Translators and Composers : 
And much valuable biographical information 
is printed at the heading of each Hymn 
and in frequent foot notes, 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.00. 


*,.* Specimen Pages free to any address. A 
copy of the work itself will be sent to any Pastor 
or Committee desiring to examine it, to be re- 
turned if not adopted. 


A.S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


111 & 113 William St., New York. 


MUSICAL CHRISTMAS 
GIFTS! 








Most acceptable gifts to players or singers will be 
the tollowing elegantly bound books. 

gar Any one mailed, post free, tor the price here 
men ioned, 


ROBERT FRANZ’S SONG ALBUM. 
GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG, 
HoMs CIRCLE, Three volumes. 
WOKLD OF SONG, 

PIANO AT HOWE, 4hand coliection 
=HOWEKR OF PEARLS. Vocal Duets. 
CREME DE LA CHEMNE, 2 Vols. 
OPERATIC PEARLS. 

GEMS OF STRAUSS. 

GEM* OF THE DASCE, 
CLUSTER OF GEMS, 
SUN*HISEOF SUNG, 

Each ot the above in Cloth, $2.50; Fine Gilt, $3.00. 
STUDENT'S LIFE IN SONG. $.1.5. 
CURToOSITIES OF MUSIC, $1.00. 
BEETHOVES. AR mance by Rav. $1.5. 
RHYMES AND TUNKS, Christmas Offer 

ing, $1.50. 

SULtIVAN’S VOCAL ALBUM, $1.8. 
FAIRY FINGERS. For Piano, $1.8. 





OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. 
Complete Assortment From the Principal 
Makers, 


Particular atten'ion to orders by mail. 
Pric: s, 3, 5, 10, 15, 20, 25, 50, 75 cents. $1.00 and 
$1.50. Prang’s Prize ¢ ards. 25, 50, 75 cents 
and $1.00, Careful selection made and sent by 
mail on receipt of price. Discounts a- foll wa: 
10 per cent. on amoun:s frm $2:0 $5: 15 per 
cent. from to $10; and 25 per c nt. on 
amounts over $10. Persons must state tae 
number ot each priced card wanied. 


VAN KLEECK, CLARK & ©0O., 








323 Broadway. New York, Oppesite P.O 





BEAUTIFUL HOLIDAY GIFT 
For $1.00. 


Gospel Us Combined 


The Most Renowned Collection of 
Sacred Songs ever Issued; over 


8,688,000 SOLD! ! 


The Holiday edition of Hymns and Music i+ beauti 
fully printed on toned paper, and full bound in Cloth, 
an prscrneey will be glad to receive such a 
resent, as i ||! bea Memento of the great 
Religious M- -etings held by Messrs. 


MuODY and SANKEY, 


and 1s the coinplete sed by the 





collectic 
service 


Price, $1. 00. 


TFN CENTS ADDITIO‘S AL IF SENT BY MAIL 


m in their 





These Books mny be ordered through any 


Book-scelier or Music Desler inthe U.S, 
Edition, with Music. Limp Cloth 75 cts. 
Popular Edition. with Music, Boards. 60 cts. 
Lacu ot the above iv cents additional i sent by Mail. 
Popular Edition, Words only. P ape e 4 -10 cts. 

2 cents additional if seut by n 
Words ovis, Lurge Type, Cloth 50 cts. 
5 cents addiiional u sent by mail 


John Church & Co., rm 


Cincinnati, O. 














Biglow & Wain, 
New York. 
1880. FILMORE'S 1880 
‘ ' 
Christmas Selecticns 
ull) 
Our collection this year is the best ever «flered— 
beautiful, oud L~- ot et EIG ~ Fh PaAGss, 
Price 5 cts er hundre¢ 
FILL MORE BOS. On ‘tncinnett 0. 
—We aiso publis» the best 8. Song Boo 

, TUE NURSERY 

F OR CHILDREN lThie well known 

Illustrated Magazine will enter on its 

15th Year in _iSSit. $1.50 a veur,in ad- 

Send forsample Ne. and Premium 

W subscribers getextra Nos. by 
subscribing now. Address 

Nursery Puolishing Company, Boston. 

CHRISTMAS, 1880. 
“* WHAT PRESENT SHALL I 
GIVE MY FRIEND?” 

A high-Class Rare Engraving, 
costing when framed from $10 to 
$50; or a fine modern Etching, 
costing from $3 to $20, makes a 
very appropriate gift. 

Frederick Keppel, of London, 
and 243 Broadway, New York, 
has just brought a superb collec- 
tion from Europe. 

N. B.—Orders given without de- 
lay will insure more satisfac ory 
work in framing, and the cer- 
tainty of delivery at the required 
time. 





“IRENA!'S” LETTERS. ve l8We 
WITH me ae PORTR For .erms, addres 





NEW YORK ‘OBSERY E*. 
7 Para Row, New York C ity 
Send tor FREE SAMPLE COPY ot the 
BEES WEEKLY BEE JOURNAL. 
lr. G. NEWMAN, Chicago, Ill 











Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass, 


LATEST=LARGEST—BEST. 
1928 Pages, 3000 Engravings. 
4600 NEW WORDS and Meanings. 
Biographical Dictionary 
of over 9700 Names. 


THE BEST GIFT 
HOLIDAYS, WEDDING, BIRTHDAY, 


ANNIVERSARY, or any other day; for 
PASTOR, TEACHER, PARENT, CHILD, FRIEND. 








EST TEAC NERS, 


American and Foreign, 

For every depa tment of instruction, low or higk 
promptly vrovided tor Famihes, Sch ols, Collenes 
Candidates’ New Bulletin mailed tor stamp. All 
skilled T« ac he rs should have ‘Application Form.” 

J H?t RMERHORN, A.¥., Secreiary. 


30 Reet lath St, N. Y. 


Ate wr" as Cl 


Artist Photographer. 


Latest and most approved styles 
s-emic effects, &c.,at moderate prices 


specialty. 
253 FULTON STREKT. BROOKLYN, 


F. SKELTON, 


Manufacturer of Awrings, Tents, Flage and Ban- 
ners, Canvas (‘oveis tor Wagons, Trunks and Hamp- 


near Unive Bitv PI. 





Panels with 
Oil work a 





ers. Ali binds ot Canvas «1d #*unung tor Sale. 
V edding < anepies. Danciug ¢ beshe and 
at Le: at Low Prices. 1278 BROAD- 





ay 


and 33u Sts., New York. 





ene 


or 
— 
be 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vou. XXII, No. 28. 








°o 


B’o SHOW ROOMS 


° 
On Clark Street now ready. ELEGANT STOCK BRONZES, CLOCKS. LARGE aS 
SORTMENT BISQUE STATUARY. NEW GOODS OPENING DAILY 


DINNER SETS 


IN GREAT VARIETY AT LOW PRICES. VERY FINE DESSERT SETS. ALL AT 


MODERATE PRICES. 
OVINCTON BROTHERS, 
Fulton and Clark Streets, Brooklyn, 


GEORGE H. TITUS 


OFFERS A LARGE AND CHOICE STOCK OF 


CARPETS, 


cH) 


OUR NEW -»° 


oO 


oS o 





IN THE DIFFERENT GRADES, AT REDUCED Faic ES. OIL * LOTHS. LINOLEUM Ss 
WIN Npow =HADES AND DRUGGETS AN IMMENSE ASSORTMENT OF FOREIGN AND 
DOMESTIC RUGS and MATS. An examination of our stock solicited, 


607, 609 & 611 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
THEH NEW 
RUSSIAN, ROMAN, AND 


TURKISH BATHS. 


OPEN DAY AND EVENING FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 
34 CLINTON STREET, - = BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


(881 DEMAS LATHE AND SCROLL-SAW (881 


WITH BUZZ-SAW ATTACHMENT. 











Latest Improved! 
Simple but Perfect! 


The accompanying cut 
represents the latest im 
yroved. A more perfect 
Pathe, Scroll, and 
Buzz Saw can not be 
found. In general ap- 
earance it resemblestie 
Jemas of 188), but prac- 
tically it differs very ma- 
terially, being much more 
simple and perfect in all 
its details. The ways or 
bed upon which rest the 
head and tail blocks ar 
nicely ground and pol 1. 
ished—a most necessary 

















































feature, and done on no 
other cheap lathe 

The sScroll-Saw 
Attachmentissomuch 
improved that it can not 
be compared with Inst 
year’s machine. Tl 
and improved Pate nt 
Arms tre so simple and 
perfect in construc tic n 
that the sawdlade must 
run perfectly trueupund 
down. 

The Buzz-Saw 
Attachment is the 
finest ever put upon a 
cheap lathe. The table 
is 9inches square, and is 
nicely ground and pol- 

hed, so the wood will 
slip on it with ease. This 
attachment will be found 
of great service to the 





— 


young smatout 
THE DEM: AS is 
acked in a next crate 


) inches wide by 28 “ia 
and 4 deep, and rendy 
for shipping weighs 6). 

The Lathe will farn 
16 in. long and 5 in. in 
~ diameter, and with it the 
very finest turning can 
be done. 

The Scroll-Saw 
* will cut 2 inches thick 
and swing 2) inches be- 
tween the saw-blade and 

- back of arm 
With the Lathe are 5 Turning Tools, Screw-Driver, Wrench, and Emery-Wheel. W = the Seroll-Saw are 
6 Saw-Blades and 27 Patterns. The Lathe can be bought sep arately, and costs 86. The Scro!l and Buzz Saw 
are att vohme nts thereto, and are run by the Lxthe The prices for The Improved ISSL Demas are: 
SCE I ESS ENE $6.00 mene? _ roll, and Buzz Saw...58.00 
re“Beni ‘for Catalogue. Address . H. SHIPMAN, Rochester, N.Y. 











We offer extraordinary bar | 
gains in Pocket Knives andj 
guarantee satisfaction. 


Price by mail 50c. each, 
Two for% cts. Send postage: 
Stamps if the amount is less 
than one dollar. Ifone dollar| 
or more, send bills and make 
change with postage stamps 
Valnable catalogue of agente 
goods free. 


World Manuf’g Co. | 


_ 





+ 











122 Nassau Street, New York.} 





x, a a, "| A sees Office for One Dollar! 


THE WORLD SOLID RUBBER satay FONT tr mar al 





















L 
{ 
WILL SET UP ANY] | ; t @ of the be R ONE, DoLLaR 
» you get t g de ™ l t 
Peace tas zers ne eat be os, the 7 t would pay gi name-| 
ad | w th the. outfit we s bd wal Mt for One 
GAND TIMES A BIG THING, Dollar, ‘any boy oF girl, man oF woman | 
can print 500 cards an hour. visiting or br e and ean go in any residence or t re} 
and take their order an tie! oe v Shem In ten minutes you can} 
vied a k of cards 


h putfitean be carriedin yeurt 


coat pocke , Pekan y Mail, S i GO. Val uabie 2 catul ogue of Agent's goods free 
W orld | Mannf’ng Co, 122 Nassan Street, New York. 


THESTUDENTS MANUAL feet 
oF PHONIC 


rey a HAN Art, as used for Bus por og = 
**The Student’ 


aod Verbatim Reporti 
ye. B. BURN Zz. Seinel. 
s Manual to. !?honio Short 
duced to every day pr Zz 
earn in wit ge ek what it: w ald t 
1 1 


Schoot of Pho nograpby. 
find th‘gart of immens 


ne, best thing for |‘ 
inen ever 















invented; Ink is ind fel 











llus “4 x Pinte * having Printed Keys. 
rt Hand’? is based wholly upon @ system that has been re- 

extravrdi ary quiccness, A boy of twelve by this method will 
a it aaees ur t > learn by the obsolete way. Every young man about to start inthe 
ic e‘ohim. To sav uothing of its absolute necessity to an editor, a press or legal reporter, 
a able to clerks, lawyers, t evs,and merchants. Vt is written with special reierence to the requ rements of those who 
desire to learn wit hout the aid, of ateacher. The book is il ustrated with numerous Examples. so that any one 
© in a very short time, re; Sermons, ye Trials, ete., with ease, rapidity, and precision. Many Boys and Sire, 
om the instructions gained a “this b 














One, have become excellent Reporters, and are now recelving from $1,500 


to $5.0) a yearas} xpert st cographers. 9K Hy alptdns and you es a a so that gon u wi 
bave a life occur’ ir Ns-: «ne that always commands high salaries. rice b ne 50 Cents. Valuable 
Paualogue of Spout soc Mase? WORLD MANUEG CO.» 123% u 8t., New vork,. 
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EAST .... WEST .... NORTH....SOUTH. 
eee eres =O, lo 


If 
You 


It will PAY you Well, 


'to have the Best Plain, Practical, Useful, Re- 


Have 


any of the 
following: 


House, 
Farm, 
Garden, 
Lawn, 
Plants, 
Flowers 
Family, 
Girls, 
Boys; 
Horse, 
Cow, 
Cattle, 
Sheep, 
Swine, 
Fowls; 
Bees, 
Birds, 
Fishes, 
Insects ; 
Apples, 
Peaches 
Pears, 
Grapes, 
Fruits; 
Corn, 
Wheat, 
Oats, 
Peas, 
Grain, 
Grass; 
Roots; 
Plows, 
Harrow 
Sower, 
Reaper, 
etc., etc., 


| 


‘liable INFORMATION, anywhere to be 


found—supplied by thoroughly Experienced, 
| Intelligent Men and Women, who know, and 
kn ow well, what they talk and write about. 


You can get all this, at Small Cost, 


In the 40th Annual Volume (now beginning) of the 


American Agriculturist, 


(so named because started 39 years ago as a Rural Journal, but now en 
larged to embrace the whole range of human Labor, Comfort, and Care—Out- 
Doors and In-Doors,—the Profitable, the Useful, the Beautiful, It is most 
Valuable to every Cultivator, and to every Farm or Village or City HOME.) 


A Most Useful and Important Feature 


of the American Agriculturist, distinguishing it from all other Journals 


treating of similar subjects, isthe Illustrations. §49" Each Volume has about 


One Thousand 
ORIGINAL ENGRAVINGS, 


| which bring right to the Eye and Understanding, far better than words ean 


do, an immeuse variety of Labor-saving, Labor-belping Devices and Con- 
trivances (largely home-produced), for Out-Door and In-Door Work and 


| Comfort—the Useful, Helpful, Ornamental, and Interesting. ALSO many 


well executed illustrations of new and old Plants, Flowers, Fruits, Animals. 
ALSO many pleasing, instructive Pictures for Young Folks and Children, 


("For its Mlustrations alone, Every One should have the AMER- 
ICAN AGRICULTURIST, even if he has twenty other Journals, 





HOMES FOR THE PEOPLE :—Original, Common-sense 
| Plans of Houses, small and large, and of other Buildings, with full details 
of materials, cost, etc., are given in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


EXPOSURE OF HUMBUGS :—Every number of the Amerr- 


CAN AGRICULTURIST shows up various Swindling Schemes and Devices 


These exposures are alone worth, to any ove, the whole cost of the Journal. 





A VALUABLE HOLIDAY GIFT, for any Relative or 


| Friend, in Country, Village, or City, is a Subscription for Volume 40 (1881) of 


the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST.—Ten, Five, or Three Dollars, or even $1.50 
expended in this way will give Pleasure, and do much Good to the receivers. 


TRY It Yourself For 1881. 


It will PAY you Well. 


‘TERMS for Vol. 40 (1881), $1.50: Three Copies, $4. Four Copies, $5. 
Ten or more Copies, $1 each. One Number, 15c. (Premiums to Clud Gutherere.) 
(German Edition at same Rates.) 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, 


245 Broadway, New York. 










BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY; CLAD TIDINCS TO ALL 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for -— 0" 
Schools 
WARRANTED, Catalogue sent hn 

VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


Gifts of gold or silver do not com 
pure with our celebrated Auto 
matic Fire-lighting Clocks. Send 
your address on a postal, and we 






Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. LLY 





THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 


MENEELY 


Established 182 
Warranted satistactory and durabie. 


MENGELY & CO.. WEST TROY. WN. ¥. 


ly outfit 









will send our illus- 
trated circular, de 

mescribing the most 
wondertui clock in the world. Ad 
dress Patent Clock Works, Terro 
Enute, Ind. Mention this paper. 


BELL FOUNDRY. 


see for all purposes 








$72 A WEEK, $12a day at home eag easily made. Cost $66 a week 1p your own town. Termsand $5 outfit 


. Addrese Tux & Go. Angnsta,Me free. Address Mi. Hatuett & Co., Portland, Me, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 











FAOT AND RUMOR. 


—The population of Alaska is 
22,000. 

—Augustus D. Leighton has 
been found guilty of the mur- 
der of Mary Dean. 

—Alexander H. Stephens suf- 
fers so terribly from dyspepsia 
that heis in positive danger of 
starvation. 

—Mr. Whistler, the London 
artist and decorator of the fa- 
mous peacock room, is about to 
yisit this country. 

—The President and Mrs. 
Hayes upon their retirement 
from the White House will set- 
tle in their Fremont home. 

—A London magistrate has 
pronounced the doom on the 
bycicle, which he calls ‘* a most 
abominable and dangerous nui- 
sance.”’ 

—Discussions with regard to 
the amount of campaign con- 
tributions made by leading 
“ statesmen’’ are very cold pud- 
ding at this date. 












—The Passion Play was read gg | 
at the Cooper Institute last Fri- Bridgeman.) 


day evening by the author in 
the presence of an immense ar- 
ray of empty benches. 

—The shooting of George B. 
Robinson at Leadville is gen- 
erally regarded as accidental. 
The event has caused genuine 
sorrow throughout the whole 
State. 

—In the matter of the forged 
Chinese letter, the Grand Jury 
have found indictments against 
Joseph Hart, Louis F. Post, 
Kenward Philp, Charles A. 
Byrne and Samuel 8S. Morey. 


—Another bogus nobleman 
has been making dupes of cred- 
ulous Americans, and has ended 
his career at Jefferson Market 
Police Court. Patents of nobil- 
ity are very poor security for 
small loans. 
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out. 
success 
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rooklyn, 
June iat, 1880. § 
“Gents :—I have 

never before givena 
testimonial, but am wil- 
ling to encourage the use 
of an honest remeriy. 
so pleased with your Hair 
Brush that I deem it my duty 
to write you recommending it 
most cordially. 
year since, co 


since using the Brush a thick growth of 
hair has made its appearance 
to that which T had previous to Its fs 
] a tried 


chased , 
ferer from he 
infallible remedy. 


DR. GEO. 


“ Your Brush is certainly a remarkable cure. 























d 


Tam 


My hair, about a 
menced falling out, 
rapfily becoming bald: but 
quite equal 

4 alling 
ther remedies, but with no 
ter this remarkable result I pur- 
or wy wife, who has been a great suf- 
ache, and | Ly it a prompt and 

- Bridgeman, D.D.” 


8 Fulton Street, New York, as. 


would Not take $1, 000 for my, Bru 
If I could not replace it.’ 
Mr. Smith is a te well known in this C 
Public Institutions of New York. 


“ Domestic’ Sewing Machine Co., New York, Aucust 16, 1890. 
A. ScoTt—Dvar Sir: Permit me to add the testimony of my wife to that of the many others who 
have been benefited by the use of your Electric Brush. She has for years been a sufferer from ure in f 
acute form, but since I obtained for her one of your Brushes, she has experienced entire re Plea 
“yt D NI Y BART 


her sincere thanks. 

Round Lake > Camp-Meeting @rounds, Sarat 

lam highly pleased with it. t 

be sure I shall recommend it heartily among my friends. It is also a sple — Hi uir Brush, we 

will last me for years. 
Mention this Paper. 











M, Meveillaud in New 
York. 


The readers of The Christian 








Remember that this 
is NOT a “metallic” 
wire brush, but made 
of PURE BRISTLES, 





Or request your near 





Union residing in New York 
and Brooklyn will be glad to 
know that M. Eugene Réveil- 
laud, interpreted by the Rev. 
G. T. Dodds, will speak in these 
cities on the coming Sab- 
baths, Dec. 12th and 19th. They expect to | 
speak at Philadelphia on the 26th, and to 

sail for France during the following week. 

This is, therefore, our last opportunity for 

hearing these bretbren. 

The deep interest exhibited in America in 
all that pertains to the Protestant Church 
in France has kindled into enthusiasm 
wherever this story has been told by Messrs. 
Réveillaud and Dodds. That M. Réveillaud 
does not speak in English but enhances the 
fascination of bis address. It is a pleasure 
to listen to his eloquence expressed in his 
glowing French, and the translation of Mr. 
Dodds is a marvel of readiness quite as elo- 
quent. 

Every lover of the regeneration of France 
will trust that the last days of these be- 
loved brethren in America may tell for the 
substantial aid of those who are laboring 
80 earnestly and hopefully in France. 
Having joined them in this sacred mission 
for France, and having pledged to them in 
France a generous response in America, I 
heartly bespeak for them a reception wor- 
thy of America’s noblest cities—New York 
and Brooklyn. 

WILLIAM W. 


his 








NEWELL, JR. 








Brummell has imported 


4a very large assortment of elegant Fancy Boxes 
which he is selling at most reasonable prices. Large 
discounts to Sunday-Schools. le is also selling a 
five-pound box of fine Mixed Candies for $1.00, 
Grand St, near Clinton St., 831 Broadway, 
& lith Sts.,293 6th ave., near 18th St. 
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JENNINGS SANITARY DEPOT 


ALFRED E.JENNINGS.U.S AGENT 


JENNINGS: WATER-CLOSETS 


SINKS.URINALS Bc WASH-BASINS ALL 
PATENTED IMPROVED & TESTED 
RAAMIUF A CTURE 
NEW YORK 7. BURLING SLIP 











paper will not knowingly publish any h 


James of New York, as a guarantee of my good faitt : 
[3 Remittanees should be made payable to GEO. A. SCOTT, 
They can be made in checks, drafts, post office orders, or currency. 








MATCHLESS UNRIVALED” FRANZ LISZT 








Wat 


SUP ERB DRAW ING ROOM STYLES, $200 to $510 « and _paeteera FORL ARGEC Ht RCHES, $571 
POPULAR STYLES in great_vari« 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGL TES and "PRICE LISTS free. 


SCHOOLS, ETC, 
$6.38 p 


» $84 to $200 and upwards; 
r quarter, or $5 per month and upwards, 







ity as a Law Publisher. and ae oo z , a or in several 


MONEY RETURNED IF 


ey. 
As s00n as you receive the Brush, if not a satisfied with your bargain, write us, and we will return the mon 
, umbag, and I have placed a Brush in the hands of M ied Cooper and Postmaster 


‘Agents wanted in every town. 
and we guarantee safe de livery of Brush. 


cess of Wales, and written upon by the 
of the American public. 
a remedy lasting for many years. 


OF > Brush. 





» ©. 


A SPLENDID HOLIDAY GIFT. 
DR. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC HAIR BRUSH. 


A REMARKABLE INVENTION, 


Which has won its way to Royal favor in England, been cordially indorsed by the Prince and Prin- 
it. Hon. W. E. 
It cures by natural means, will always do good, never barm 
It should be used daily in place of the 

The Brush Handle is made of a new odorless composition resembling ebony; @ 
combination of substances PRODUCING 
VOLTAIC CURRENT WHICH ACTS IMMEDIATELY 
HAIR GLANDS AND FOLLICLES, 
e a silver compass which accompanies each Brush. 


CURE NERVOUS HEADACHE IN 5 MINUTES!! 


















Gladstone, is now brought to the notice 
and is 
ordinary Hair 
A PERMANENT ELECTRIC 
UPON THE 
This ; s be tested by 


ower can alwa 


IT IS WARRANTED TO 








CURE BILIOUS HEADACHE IN 5 MINUTES!! 





CURE NEURALGIA IN 5 MINUTES!! 





PREVENT FALLING HAIR AND BALDNESS!} 





CURE DANDRUFF & DISHASES OF THE SCALP!! 


—\ me en 





PROMPTLY ARRESTS PREMA 


TURE GRAYNESS!! 





MAKES THE HAIR GROW LONG & GLOSSY!! 





e 


IMMEDIATELY SOOTHES THE WEARY BRAIN!! 








ak % MONEY RETURNED IF NOT AS REPRESENTED. 
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is SMITH. 





OTT 
June 8, 1880 
st wi inderful, and y< 


mC N.Y 








Its sm 


Re 


3.003 


842A Broadway, New York. 
Inclose 10 cents for registration, 








» S22¢t 0 $200 a1 


IT RARELY FAILS TO PRODUCE 
A RAPID GROWTH OF HAIR ON 
BALD HEADS, WHERE 
GLANDS and FOLLICLES ARE 
— TOTALLY DESTROYED. 


Proprietors : The Pall Mall Electric Associa- 


X 
2 


u 


‘tl worth the money, 
r. J. D. ROGERS, Superinten dent.” 
Over 7,000 similar Testimonials can be seen at oe office. 


A BEAUTIFUL BRUSH, roe Vilis 


We will send it, postpaid, om receipt of $3 
or by Express C. O. D. at your expense, with privilege of opening and ex: amining. 
est Druegist or Fancy Store to obtain one for you, FROM Us. 
NOT AS REPRESENTED. 


What can be 


YEARS | 


. 


Al et I SS), 
. | chee rfully te to ihe merits of 
% . Scott's bie tric Hair Brush, 
< it cures my headaches within @ 
q. few minutes. I am so pleased 


tuj warde, 


THE 


tion of Lon 
New York Brauch: 


don, 
$424 Broadway. 


{From the Mayor of Saratoga. 








with it JI purchased another 





2) for my wife. it is an ex. 
q cellent Hair Brush, 
well worth the ice, 
C. aside from its cue 

'? rative Bowe rs.”” 

< on As. B. 
3 cuaruat, 





fairer 





180, $369 and } ; YOR SMALLER CHURC HES 
URGANS FOR EASY PAYMENTS, 


THESE ORCANS ARE CERTAINLY UNRIVALED IN EXCELLENCE, WHILE THE PRICES ARE NOT 
MUCH HICHER THAN THOSE OF VERY INFERIOR INSTRUMENTS. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO, 


154 Tremont St., BOSTON ; 46 East [4th &t., (Union Square), NEW YORE ; [49 Wabash Ave., CHICACO. 





Wedding Receptions 


AND 


PARTIES 


FURNISHED WITH A CHOICE VARIETY OF 
Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, 
Oysters, Jellied Game, Boned Tur- 

key, Mottoes, Bridal and Fancy 
Cakes, Flowers, etc., etc. 
Also, entire Outfits of Decorated China, 
Glass and Table Linen supplied by 


A. THOMPSON, 


30 Clinton St., bet. Pierrepont and Fulton, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


N. B.—Reliable Waiters sent in all cases. 


Silver 











BURT’S SHOES. 


The Best SHOES 


ARE THOSE MADE BY 


EDWIN C. BURT. 


SEND TO 
E. D. BURT & CO., 
287 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y 
WHO ARE HIS 
SPECIAL AGENTS, 

for their Illustrated Cata 
logue and P_ ce-List. Goods 
forwarded by mail or ex 
press All orders will 













receive _— at 
tention 

Please men 

tion The 


Christian 
Union 








M. E. DOTY, 

GENT’S FURNISHING GOODS 
SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER en th 

ises. The best in the city, at $6, $7.50, and % 

Wulf oven PROY LAUNDRY: Collars ind 


Cuffs laundried equal to new. 
213 Fulton St., near Cencerd, Brooklyn. 


HARDING & OO/’S 


Fine Shoes 


are always reliable. Handsemest shapes. best fit- 
ting, and every pair warranted. No. 317 Fulton St, 
second door above Johnson. Brooklyn 








vertisemen 





whose answering a an A 
will confer a favor u nthe vo 
tiser and the Publisher stating 
advertisement fu 


that they saw_the 
Christian Unico 


the 2 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





Vox. XXII, No. 23. 








THE GOUPIL GALLERY, 
REPLETE 
With New and Beautiful Paintings. 


Respecttully invitesthe attention of con- 
noisseurs, 


Very important works by eminent mas- 
ters of the modern schools: 


Carot, Diaz, Dupre, 
Fortuny, Millet, Troyon, 
Rousseau, Fromentin, Clays, 
Ziem, Bouguereau, Becker, 
Gerome, Pasini, Jacque, 
Lefebvre, Schreyer, Vilbert, 
Rosa Bonheur, Domingo, Boldini, 


And very many others. Carefully selected. 
New works are continually received. 
FOR SALE AT MODERATE PRICES, 


M. KNOEDLER & CO., 


70 5th Ave. ., cor. 22d Street. 





ARNOLD 
CONSTABLE & C0, 





CREAT REDUCTION 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


In Ladies’ Paris and their own manufac 


tured 
CARMENTS. 


Promenade and Carriage Suits in Silk, 
Brocade Velvet and Plush and other 
choice materials. Evening, Dinner and 
Ball Toilets in various fashionable fab- 
rics, Dolmans and Cloaks in Cloth, Sicil- 
lience and Satin de Lyon. 


ALSO, 
MISSES AND CHILDREN’S 


Paris and City Manufactured Suits and 
Cloaks from the latest Style Materials 
at equally low prices. 


Broadway and (9th St. 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


FINE FURS. 


A assortment of Seal Skin 
Sacques and Dolmans, Ermine and 
Squirrel-lined Circulars, Dolmans and 
Sacques in Satin de Lyon, Sicilliene and 


choice 


CRICKET SAW. 


If you want a cheap Scroll Saw, here is the 
very best one which can possibly be made for 
#2. 


striped with red and gold, and presents a beauti- 


It is all iron, with black Japan finish, 


ful appearance. It has no drilling attachment; 
but for scroll sawing it is equal to the higher 
priced machines. We have done so much in the 
manufacture of Scroll Saws that we can now 
produce a saw for $2 which would cost $10 six 
years ago. From this time forth Saws will cost 
if any change is made, as all values are 


The 


more, 
tending upward. mechanical skill which 
will be developed in a boy while while wearing 
out one of these Saws may be worth much to 
him in after life, and the fancy articles which he 
will make with it would cost a small fortune if 
bought at the stores. Boxed 


express company on receipt of $2. 


The Lester Saw 


Is the most perfect one in use, and embraces a Scroll Saw, Circular Saw, Drilling 


and given to the 





attachment with drills, Turning Lathe and tools, solid Emery Wheel, Patent Dust 
Blower, Patent Saw Clamps, Tilting Table, Wrench, Screw Driver, Designs, extra 
Saw Blades, &c. 
plated Table. 


It has a black Japan finish with red and gold stripes and nickel- 


List price, complete, 810. 


Rogers Saw 


Comprises Scroll Saw, Drilling attachment with drill points, Dust Blower, Tilting 


Table, Patent Clamps, Wrench, extra Saw Blades, Designs, &c. Finish same as 


Lester Saw. Price, $3.50. 
These Saws are for sale by All Dealers, 


MILELER’S FALLS CO., 
74 Chambers 8t., New York. 


REED & BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Silver-Plated Ware. 


—— 





Possessing the advantages of over half a century in manufac- 
turing, employing only the highest skill and talent, using only 
the most improved Machinery in every department, we are 
enabled to produce goods of the most artistic design, finest 


finish and quality, at the lowest prices. Our assortment is very 





other fashionable fabrics. ‘Sable Tail 
Muffs and Boas, Silver and Black Fox, 
Chinchilla, Natural Otter, Silver Beaver 
Muffs, also the Novelty Reticule Muff 
combination of Fur and Silk. Fur Trim- 
mings, Collars and Gloves, Robes and 
Foot Muffs, &c., &c. 





Broadway and (9th St. 





{i MBROIDE RY SILK b 
My shade, 25¢. T.8 WHEELOG K. 


25 skeins, an 
248 Canal St., N.Y. 





Printers’ Materials.— 
Slat"? Cases, Cabinets, Chases, 
Printing Presses, etc. Blocks for Engravers. Pat 
tern Letters tor Machinists. VAnperBurGs. WELLS 
& Co., 110 Fulton and 16 & 18 Dutch streets, N. Y. 


prs LASS 


Types, ‘Strong 


50 L ithographe ac hromo € ards. no 2 alike, 
Name in fancy typ «p Co’, Northto oro 


like. 10e. 







THROUCH THE TEETH, 
2 All Conversation, Public 
aking, &o,, by a Wonderful New Invention, 


“An Unparalleled Blessing to the Deaf” 
SMALL SIZE. Over 11,000 In ase. Hlustrated Book, 
&e., sent FREE to All. Address, AMERICAN DEN- 
TAPHONE (O., 168 W. 4th St., Cincinnati, O. 









extensive, including varied designs in 


COFFEE, TEA, DINNER, DESSERT and 
WATER SETS; CAKE FRUIT STANDS; 
| ENTREE, VEGETABLE,and BUTTER DISHES, 
| TUREENS, CANDLESTICKS, CA NDELABRA, 
EPERGNES, SPOONS and FORKS, CUTLERY, 
| ete. ; Also, a great variety} of fancy articles, such 
as CARD-CASES, CARD-RECEIVERS, JEWEL 
BOXES, VASES, CHILDREN’S SETS, ORNA- 
MENTAL PIECES, ete. 


and 


UNIQUE 


Wita Patent Curtinc 





APPROPRIATE FOR 





>i 
-| HOLIDAY & BRIVAL GIFTS. 

















Salesroom, 686 Broadway, N.iY. 


Factories, Taunton, Mass. 








at the Paris Exhibition of 1878. 





ey 
—— 


Silver Plated Ware 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


MERIDEN BAITANNIA COMPANY, 


NO. 46 EAST FOURTEENTH ST,, 
UNION SQUARE. 


BILLIARD TABLES. 





The grand medal, the highest premium over al! na 
tions has been awarded to the Collender Billiard 
Tables and Combination Cushions, Balls, Cues, & 
New and second-hand 
Billiard Tables in all designs at lowest prices, 


THE H. W. COLLENDER CO., 


788 BROADWAY, corner Tenth street, New York; 34 


and 86 STATE Street, Chicago; !7 South FIFTH 
Street, St. Louis. 
_BaSe nd t¢ tor r Illustrated ( vatalogue 


TOYS--TOYS 


HOLIDAY GOODS 


and Dollsin Great variety. Sunday-schools and Fairs 


ipplied 
wm M. A. HARWOOD & SON, Importers, 
__ 332 Broadway,cor. Wo orth St. « N.Y. 


ROCERS’S GROUPS. 


Average Price, $15, 








The above cut representsAntonio, Bassanio, Portia 
and Shylock in the trial scene in the * Merchant ot 


Venice. 
PRICE $20. 

The groups are packed without extra charge, te 
go to any part of the world, and their safe arrival) 
guaranteed. If intended for Wedding or Holiday 
Presents they will be forwarded promptly as directed 

Illustrated catalogues can be had on application, 
or wil! be mailed by inclosing 10 cents to 


JOHN ROGERS, 23 Union Square, N. Y. 


Open evenings during the week before Christmas 
Visitors are always wel ome 





BEST & CO. 


LELIPUTIAN|BAZAR 








We turnish complete outfits for INFA NTS ws 
CHILDREN otallagesup tol6 years. BE 
and GIRLS’ outer Garments, as well as a = 


article of Underwear Better styles, better 
made, better fitting than can be had elsewher 
and at lower prices. Mail orders solicited. Money re 
funded for all goods not satisfactory Send for 
Cataloxzue 


315 Sixth Ave,. bet. 19th & 20th Sts., N.Y. 


TURKISH AND PERSIAN 


RUGS. 


CHINESE, JAPANESE AND TURKISH FANCY 
GOODS AND NOVELTIES 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


c.H. MORSON,, 22 


KNABE 


PIANO FORTES. 
PIFTY YEARS BEFORE THE PUBLIO 
Upon their excellence alone have attained an 
UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 

Which establishes them as unequaled in 


‘¢ Fulton St., Brooklyn. 











TONE, TOUCH, 
WORKMANSHIP & DURABILITY. 
WAREROOMS: 112 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


24 & 206 W. BALTINOPE St... BaL Tienes. 


Stops, 4 Sets Reeds, only 865+ 
ORGANS: Drone, 4 Bots Re rfree. Addes 
Daniel F. Beatty, Washi ngton, N.J. fe 














